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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
TEACHER OF MANY WORLD RENOWNED SINGERS 


WHO WILL BEGIN A SIX WEEKS’ MASTER CLASS IN SAN FRANCISCO ON JULY 7 
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USICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, 


Secured 


New York 


I. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Returns to America October Ist, 
dic 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building, 


New ork 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenog- 
aphy, Normal Course in Public and Private 

School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place, 


DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Building, 58 West 57th Street 


Circle 2297 


ROSS 
Sherwood Stadio 


Phone 


2OEDER 
PREACHER OF 
lechnic—I nterpretation—Theory 

Norma! Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
150 Main Street, Orange, N 

680 St 


CARL M 
PIANO 


Residence Nicholas Avenue, New York 


FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Purtic Recrracs Given at Lwrervars 
137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6359 


'URDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 


Holbrook Curtis method 


Exponent of the Ds H is 
(Co-worker 


for vocal defects and impaired voices, 
with Dr Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th Street, 
Phone: Columbus 2505 


New York 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 


ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

136 East 78th Street 

Telephone: 


MRS 


New York 
Rhinelander 4468 


FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Teacher of Allen MeQuhae : 
50 West 67th Street, New York 


Columbus 1405 


Studio 
Telephone 


FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ano TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York City 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall 


TH 


SUBA 


8 Cl 


601 ¢ 





IGR 





co 


First 


ED¢ 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing | 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 


EE. PRESSON MiLLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1350 Circle 


AMPANARI 
awe 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
ill accept pupils 


GIUSEPPE 


New York City 
Riverside 3469 


Avenue 


668 West End 
relephone 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR 
(403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 
11083 Carroll St., tinge ty N.Y. 

Residence: 1362 Grand Concourse, N. Y. City 
“Gottlieh Symphonic Ensemble” of Professional 
Symphony Players. Civic, Educational, Neigh- 
borhood Concerts, Schools, Colleges, Churches, 
“Y's”, Music Clubs, Community Centers, Settle 
ments, Choral Clubs 


Studios: 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera Hones, ie 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 


Phone: 3967 Fordham 





ROBERT E. S. 


Professor of Vocal Music, 


For af 


235 Crescent St., Northampton, 


ELIZABETH K. 


MARY 


Studio: 


WII 


70 Carnegie fall, 


WALTER L. 


MME. 


BENNO 


STUDIOS 


Phones: 


ADELE 


Metropolitan Opera 


ERNEST 


LACE 
CONCERT 
Studio 


few v 


Studio 


BUR 


Voice Exeert — Coacn 


Reopen Sep 
154 Wes 


AND|MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
— RererToire 
10 for Season 1923-24 


t 57th Street 


ew York City 
Telephone: Circle 1472 


E BOICE STUDI( 
57 West 75th Street, N 
Telephone: Endicott 

wn S. Boice, Soprano, 
Singing 


BOGER 


) 


cw York 
0074 


Teacher of the Art of 
Voice trials by appointment. 


Member American 


Academy of 
ART OF 


MINNA KAUI 


Instruction: Lehmann 


arnegie Hall 


KANTROWI 
ACCOMPANIST ano ¢ 
Teacher of Piavo and 


1425 Broadway 
270 Fort Washingt« 


Pennsylvania 2634 


RANKIN 

CONCERT SOPRA 
Teacher of Singir 
Studio: 
House Bu 
Phone: 


CARTER 


J. Cartall, Secy. 


n Ave 


Teachers of Singing 
SINGING 


aremont Ave., N. Y Tel 


4650 Cathedral 


“MANN 


Method 
New York 


TZ 


OACH 


Theory 


' New York 
' 
Wadsworth 3303 


NO 
1g 


1425 Broadway 


ailding, N. Y, 


2634 Penna 


COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


ast 69th Street 
Telephone 


PIANIST AND 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 


Telephone; Stuyvesant 


CONDUCTOR 
INSTRUCTOR 


Conductor Kriens Symphony 


American School for Orche 
acancies for string and wi 


New York City 


Rhinelander 8623 


HOFHEIMER 


TEACHER 
i4th St., N. Y. 
3175 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


MPOSER, 


VIOLINIST, 


Club 
stra Players. A 
nd instruments, 


303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Cir 


YARDO PETRI, A. 
TEACHER OF 


1425 Broadway 


Phone 


New York Studio, 


»pointments address 


SCHOOL OF 
Studio: 257 West 104th 
Phone: 1514 Clarkse 


RAY PINNEY 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
ading 


Specialist on Sight Re 
38 West 96th St., N. Y. 


Specialist in Sight Sir 


(Formerly Teacher for Met. 


“A M 


aker of Readers,” No instrument used, 

Both 
Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. 


classes and individual 


Phone: 


SING 


2628 Pennsylvania 


OLMSTED 


Smith College 
127 West 78th St. 


PATTERSON 
SINGING 


A, LUYSTER 


9319 W. Mansfield 


cle 


M. 
ING 


New York 


Mass. 


Street 


mn 


Tel: 2105 River 


XN 


ging 
Opera Co.) 


instruction, 





MISS 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Phone: 


SOPRANO 


Residence: 34 Gramercy 
3187 Gramercy 


EMMA THURSBY 


Park 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 


Telephone: 4709 Endicott 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 


FRANCES FOSTER 


Coacu ror Concer’ ano Operatic ARTISTS 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 6936 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER anp COACH 


02 al 
Studios {5 Carnegie Hall | 


(50 West 67th Street; New York City 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 


SAMUEL SPIVAK 
PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
4511 Fifteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Tel: Windsor 2465 


APPOINTMENT BY MAIL ONLY 


ETHEL WATSON 


CoacHING AND CONCERT 


USHER 

ACCOMPANYING 

Accompanist for Sue Harvard 

Organist and Musical Director, Harlem, New 
‘ork, Presbyterian Church 

127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Advanced Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street trooklyn, N. Y 
Telephone: ? 


Decatur 2525 


SIGNOR A. 
VOICE 
Teacher of 


BUZZI-PECCIA 
SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 


EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
VIENNA TEACHER OF 


Leschetizky 
Musical 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
Method 

Analysis 

Chamber Music 

Ynly Advanced 


Class Work 
Syedente 








New York City 


Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y : Riverside 1187 


MME. 





ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 

Vacancies for a Few Pupils 

360 West 22nd Street, New York 

Phone: Chelsea 9204 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RiesBerG, A. A. G., O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Seharwenka 
Style: Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone: Schuyler 3655. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Prano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 

Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 

All Mail to 11 





JESSE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 


New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
471 West End Avenue 


: : New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 


MARI MIKOVA 

PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


Studio: 1187 Madison New York 
Phone: 


Avenue : 
Lenox 3158 


DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West 74th Street : : New York City 
Phone: Columbus 0180 G. E. Patten, Secy. 


LAURA E, MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 
2118 Endicott 


Phone: New York 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODU CTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTIN(¢ GTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street :: «New York 
Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, 


Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 

concertizing in Berlin 

Address: 155 West 122d Street, 

Phone: 


New York 
4778 Morningside 

In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


38 West 91st Street 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 


New York: 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 71st Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel: Circle 5420 


Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


Oratorio and Song Repertoire 


Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 
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Viadimir 


DUBINSKY 


Concert Cellist 

MUSICAL ART STUDIOS 
For Singi Piano, Violin, Viola, 
Cello and ble Playing under 
supervision of prominent instructors. 
Address 


307 West 90th St., New York 
Riverside 4420. 


§ MARGOLIS aire 


E 1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
$23 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Phose: 9166 Graceland 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


Cc 

u ee 3 een 
Tom ero ingin 

T Studio: 2 St, We _— i on 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
‘Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St- 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist ee 


























Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MARIO PAGANO yocE CULTURE 


Bi ow Prepared for 
Grand and Concert, also Coaching 
1367-9 ROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Puong Fitzroy 3853 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Pupils Accepted 
Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL oct Music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, Hew Tork 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral eootey 
420 Fine Arts Bidg. - ~ icago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


The Music Students League 


An organization oe music students to further 
te the spirit 














Dp 


of pd 
Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Clab 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 
Annual Summer — Bey > = 


8 and Teac! 
oe Seattle. 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist and 
Rebuilder of Voices, removes tremolo and 
all other defects UNDER GUARANTEE. 


Studios: 205 West 57th St., Suite 4 D. A. 
Phone: Trafaigar 6645 New York City 
Residence: 20 W. 65th St. 


“ WILD 
M. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 














MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


Studio 33, Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 











R Cond 
§$NOLD great 
by Musical Director 
N Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
D 145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 
Devora NADWORNEY 
Contralto 
is singing 
“DAWN” 


A Mabelanna Corby Song 

ORBY-LEW I 

ONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 





COURIER 


DOFl =TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher 


Succeeds where others have 
failed. Edorsed by the great- 
o sate. Recommended by 
. ¥. Evening Mail. 
e” Pegees who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public. 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
“Singer and vocal pedagogue.’ ‘“International reoog- 
nized 2 +e Lay = Vo Ice, Repairer and a Cone 
Specia: _— ils red for Opera, 
Seater. on Concert. Teacher of t Lucille Lewvenee 
many ee al of Ons Studios: Burnet House 
| on A , 3. Cineinnat hilo. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott. 
Residence: 1 Bennett Avenue 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















oun HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | © 


TEACHER OF ee 
Musical Managem 
384 Commonwealth Avenue. ieee, Mass. 


“FIRST POSITION” 








Voice Builders 


“La FOREST HUM” “ees e a os's" 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


STALLINGS :< 





SOPRANO 
10 East 36th St. 


New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


anist- Teacher 
Address: 229 ate tT Ave., neies City, L. IL. 
15 E. 38th St., New York City, 


: MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N NOW IN EUROPE 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PLANIST—-ACCOMPANI8T 
Appearances last season with Ceeil Arden, Elias Breeskin. 
Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 
Lucchese, Helena Marsh, Ma’ Mellish, Bred Patton, 
Marguerite Ringo, Marie z al Telnnene curds Mig ry 
915 Carnegie Hall, N. 2634 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 

















St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


A let 
oro _ House 
Coach and Accompanist 
Song and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 


Studio: 336 West 72nd Street, New York 
Tel. 8331 Endicott 


OFINNEGAN 

















LESLE ¥ 
~ 


ACK 


English Tenor 


Concert Oratorio 
era 
Apply: SECRETARY 





Prospect 1118 1026 President St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
M t: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West 86th St..N.Y.C 
- Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
ivooer HIUSS 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Reci‘als and Piano Instructions 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








LILY STRICKLAND 
Latest Compositions 
“SONGS OF IND,” 


Published by J. Fiecher & Bro. 
ddreas care Musicat Counime, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


vane 7. OF 
[WAR FO R D ee en 
> a 
jess 28 Brosday. 
24 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Care of Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 








wemw>! moc 





Brooklyn Eagle. 
“Ra 


Y 
R “Able technic and fine 
z pd gaining unique reputation.”— 


Y. 
‘687 7 Bainbridge St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


setae *** MeMANUS 


ean Gerardy : 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


2 


309 West 85 Si., 


New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


Kessiere Photo 





LAURIE MERRILL 


American Soprano 


Spanish, French, Italian and Oid English 
Costume Recitais 


Hotel Bretton Hall, B’way & 86th St., N. Y. City 


Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPANIS) 


Sate Address: St. Paul. 


~~ ARCHI BALD cert 
PP nee saan 


SESSIONS ““x; 


Orgne Recital, Fifth Ave. Pres. Church, Sunday Afternoons 
7 West idle &.. N. ¥. Tel 6674 Morningside. 


RUBANNI son 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronte, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 317 W. Tlet St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - 


F £ 
R 
A 
N 
Cc 
o 
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- Chicago 





Specialist in Volce Culture 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg, 
Studio 18, 1425 Ara City 

Phone: 5251 Pen 












Concert Pianist 
TEACHER 

124 West 78th St., N. Y. 

Tel.: 2535 Endicott. 





Accompanist oe Johannes Maeschaert, Al 
Pg Titta Ruffo, Pabio Casals, Povia Frijsh, 


ean y. 
Coac and Ensemble Playing 
Personal anne Fifth Avenue, New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


Contralto 
RECITALS—ORATORIO—TEACHING 
Address: Dudley Buck Studi 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


SLUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill 





New York 

















MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 


E-mMa A. DAMBMANIN] 





CONTRALTO 
Art of Singing; limited number of pupils accepted 
Residence Studio, 137 West 93d St Pres. Southland 
Singers Society Lucille Blabe and Vera Stetkewies 
accompanists. Phone 1436 Riverside. 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: _ ont Smith 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orenais and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBAT! 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92ad STREET NEW YORK CITY 








BIRDICE BLYE ‘i 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
126 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 
JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DISCIPLE OF JEAN DE RESZKE, 
CHER OF SINGING 
Studio, ke 3 West 111th St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7541 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 














Stadio: 212 W. 59th 5St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume nsumbers 


specialties. 
Address—15 West llth St., New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 345 W. 85th St., New York City 
Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 ~— Schuyler 6664 








E. PLOTNIKOFF ruses c auctor of 
i. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 

Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New | fork. Tei. $019 taza 


AGNES 


| BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at ~ velo 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hadsos, N. Y. 


Stadio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. 472¢@ Cathedral 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, rounder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


For all information apply to the President. 


1788 Broadway, New York 
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& & e 
||| The Best Bargain is Quality— 
AR Chase HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its rs 








“America’s Finest Piano” maker 
q Its contiousd use ‘in such institutions as the 
Established 1875 University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 


ae = byreee ype ae gr recht 7 rs Univer- 
sity is the t proof of its satis ead tone 
A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. qualities and durability $3 os 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago «- -: MAKERS 



































Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists: 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


Ose cod Werereens: S47 PIG Arcos = =< + New Yoch Chey THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agotian Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 




















RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 






































“THE BEST” 
Office: on vated, — wen York THE DUO-ART 
HERMAN SPIELTER 
Author of mar bee ae 
ssentee, || yore || SCHOMACKER 
Also Courses. Tel. Reed 8760. tlon is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
E 15c—beautifully printed on the best GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
t HAMILTON MORRIS of paper—certified to be correct as Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 
A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher the master wrote it? 
635 Lincoln Place, Srooklys, N.Y. Tel. 6985 Lafayette That is the achievement of Century SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
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FELIX FOX WINS NOTABLE 


SUCCESS 


AS SOLOIST WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY 





Farrar at Opera House—Onegin Pleases Large Audience—Novelties on Symphony Program—Flonzaleys Close Season— 
Salmond and Hutcheson Delight—Carol Robinson in Rezital—Monteux Conducts People’s Symphony—Gertrude 
Peppercorn Gives Recital—Boston String Quarte: Concert—Symphony Programs for Young People 


Boston, Mass., March 16—The fourth concert of the 
Monday evening series by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place in Symphony Hall on March 10, with Felix Fox, 
the admirable pianist, as soloist of the occasion. Mr. Fox 
has given frequent pleasure in local concert-halls, as soloist 
with Symphony Orchestra, as ensemble artist and in recital; 
and, although success has invariably attended his work here, 
it may fairly be said that he gave his loyal following greater 
cause for admiration last Monday than at any previous ap- 
pearance in Boston. Schumann’s romantic, songful and 
deservedly popular concerto was the vehicle chosen by the 
pianist for a fresh demonstration of his abilities. A virtuoso 
of high degree, Mr. Fox is nevertheless too 
musical to make himself obtrusive or the piano 
part unduly conspicuous in a work of this 
character. He chose to keep Mr. Monteux and 
his men in the musical picture, so to speak, 
regarding the orchestral background as an in- 
tegral part of the composition. The result was 
a performance characterized by skill, taste and 
a fine regard for structure. Nor was emotion 
lacking—witness his beautiful playing of the 
lovely slow movement. To be sure, Mr. Fox 
did not wring the last drop of sentiment from 
every tender passage, or amaze with ostentatious 
pyrotechnics in brilliant parts of the concerto. = 
He was content with quieter ways of achieving 
beauty and power; and, judging from the warm 
applause of his hearers, they too were content, 
recalling the soloist a number of times. 

Mr. Monteux opened the program with a 
thoroughly enjoyable reading of Brahms’ 
melodious second symphony and closed with 
Lalo's resounding overture to Le Roi d’Ys. 

Farrar At Opera House, 

For the first time since she brought her opera- 
tic career to a close, Geraldine Farrar was & 
heard here in concert, the event taking place 
Sunday afternoon, March 9, at the Boston 
Opera House. With the able assistance of 
Joseph Malkin, formerly first cellist of the 
Boston orchestra, and Claude Gonvierre, an 
excellent accompanist, Miss Farrar provided 
an interesting program for the large crowd 
which filled the theater. In Italian, she sang 
Mozart’s Vedrai Carino and, in English, Franz’ 
Maedchen mit dem rothen Muendchen, the 
Brahms’ Mainacht, Schumann’s Nussbaum, the 
Strauss Serenade, Dvorak’s Songs My Mother 
Taught Me, Tryst by Rachmaninoff, Tschaikow- 
sky’s None but the Lonely Heart and Awaken- = 
ing by Gretchaninoff. In French she sang a : 
chanson by Aubert, Hahn’s Fetes Galantes, 
Massenet’s Roses d’Octobre and an Aubade by 
Chaminade. She also sang many encore pieces, 
including the Habanera from Carmen. 

Miss Farrar was always easy to look at, and 
last Sunday was no exception to the rule. It 
would be a pleasure to pay a tribute of equal 
value to her singing; but alas, it simply cannot 
be done. She has evidently suffered a great 
deal, for the life seems to have gone out of 
her singing almost entirely. Miss Farrar should 
take heart. She still has a voice of potential 
beauty, she has known great skill as a singer, 
and her ability as an interpreter has almost 
been a by-word. Be all that as it may, her 
audience warmed to her and she was obliged 
to add many encores. 

OneGIN PreaAses Larce AUDIENCE. Hil ii 

Sigrid Onegin, mezzo soprano, gave her sec- 
ond Boston concert for the season, Sunday afternoon, March 
9, in Symphony Hall. With the admirable assistance of 
Michael Rauchausen at the piano, she sang the following pro- 

ram: Now the Dancing Sunbeams Play, Haydn; Hosanna 
in Excelsis, Haydn; Plaisir d’amour, Padre Martini; Le 
Passant, Georges Hue; Chanson Sarazene, Joncieres; Der 
Heilige Franziskus der Mummelsee, and Der Totentanz, Carl 
Loewe; Spring Songs—Komm lieber Mai und Mache, W. A 
Mozart; Fruhlingsglaube, Franz Schubert; Fruhlingsnacht, 
Robert Schumann; Neue liebe, A. Rubinstein; Er ist’s, Hugo 
Welf; A Spring Fancy, John H. Densmore. — 

The writer arrived at Symphony Hall in time to hear the 
group of spring songs with which Mme. Onegin brought her 
printed program to a close. We say “printed program 
because she added a supplementary program in response to 
the enthusiasm of her large audience. The rich glow of her 
voice and the vigorous sweep of her singing are well suited 
to the inherent joyousness of spring songs. Thus, very 
ecstatic indeed was her discovery of freshly awakened love 
in Schumann’s lovely song. Equally effective was the over- 
whelming flood of melody and emotion which she brought 
to the interpretation of eso Wolf’s familiar Er ist’s. Yet, 
while her warmth enkindles and her enthusiasm is contag- 
ious, this same zeal leads the singer into an occasional 
exuberance of manner that may be said to disconcert the 
listener. Mme. Onegin should cultivate artistic restraint— 
the emphasis of under-statement. All of which may reason- 
ably be called hyper-critical when one considers the rare 
virtues of voice, skill and temperament that stamp Mme. 
Onegin’s singing. On the other hand, it is only in great 
artists that we seek perfection. 

Novetties ON SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 


With the exception of Mendelssohn's ever delightful over- 
ture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the last weekly pro- 





of Mr. Stokowski. 


gram of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. Monteux, abounded in novelties. Of outstanding in- 
terest was the first performance with orchestra in this city 
of Ravel’s Scheherazade—three poems for voice and or- 
chestra—Asie, La Flute Enchantee, and L’Indifferent. This 
music is written with the mastery of orchestral means which 
characterizes the work of Ravel. His imagination ranges 
widely and he has here written sensuous measures of haunt- 
ing beauty, effectively conjuring up the East of legend, of the 
Thousand and One Nights. 

Vera Janacopulos gave a musicianly and intelligent, though 
hardly stirring performance of the voice part. Her warm 
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ROYAL DADMUN, 


the distinguished American baritone, who appeared with great success as one 
of the soloists at the performances of the Ninth Symphony in New York, 
on March 4, and in Philadelphia, on March 6. 
fifth appearance for Mr. Dadmun in the Ninth Symphony under the baton : 
He has also sung this part under Willem Mengelberg = 


with the New York Philharmonic. 


tones and fine interpretation created a favorable impression 
and she was recalled a number of times. 

Also heard for the first time in Boston was the Divine 
Poem of Scriabin. The spirit of Wagner hovers over this 
composition. It is impassioned music of conflict and struggle 
and spiritual victory, but overlong and hence not invariably 
effective. The remaining novelty consisted’ of two short 
pieces by Ethel Leginska, inspired by poems of Tagore. 


The latter date marked the 


The composer was warmly received when she was called to 
the platform, 
FLonzaALeys CLose SEAson. 

On Thursday evening, March 6, the Flonzaley Quartet 
brought its current season of chamber concerts in Boston 
to a brilliant close. The program gave the excellent musi- 
cians, who make up this remarkable ensemble, ample oppor- 

(Continued on page 42) 


Five Years More of Gatti 

_As briefly reported in last week’s issue of the Musica 
Courter, the contract of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, as general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera, expiring in May of 
this year, has been renewed for another period of five years 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera, in making his announcement, gave out 
the appended letter from himself to Gatti-Casazza. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza took occasion the following day to an- 
nounce that he in turn had extended the contract of his 
assistant, Edward Ziegler, to cover the same period, “wish 

ing in this way to show his excellent collab 
wu orator his full confidence, esteem, satisfaction, 
= and friendship.” Mr. Kahn's letter follows: 


Dear Mr. Gatti-Casazza: 

It gives me great pleasure and satisfaction to enclose 
herewith your contract as genera! manager of the Met 
ropolitan Opera Company, renewed for a further term 
of five years until the end of May, 1929 

In doing so I wish to express to you once more the 
high regard of the board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, their implicit confidence, and their 
grateful appreciation of your services 

u have guarded worthily the dignity of this far 
famed institution. You have enhanced its prestige. By 
careful and intelligent stage management and wel 
balanced attention to all the elements that belong to 
the production of opera, you have greatly improved the 
standard of its ensemble. You have administered its 
affairs with great skill and wise judgment, while at the 
same time pursuing single-mindedly the purpose of ar 
tistic achievement. You have gained the approval, es 
teem, and good-will of the Metropolitan's patrons, and 
enlisted the attendance of the opera loving public in 
ever increasing degree. You hold in complete measure 
the confidence, loyalty and attachment of the artistic 
and administrative personnel of the organization 

You have been zealous in giving to American artists 
=| every consideration and opportunity warranted by 
= merit. While diligent and sympathetic in seeking and 

fostering home talent (with the result that there are 

now a tar greater number of American artists on the 
roster of the Metropolitan than ever were there before), 
pe have rightly maintained the tradition, to which the 
= Metropolitan Opera has adhered from its beginning 
that it can best serve American art by fulfilling the 
= function of placing before the public the accomplish 
ments of the leading singers of all lands. 
= With the expression of my sincere personal friendship 
S| and high esteem, I remain, 
ery faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Orro H. Kaun 
Chairman, Metropolitan Opera Co 
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100th Anniversary of Missa Solemnis 


The one hundredth anniversary of the first 
performance of Beethoven's Missa Solemnis 
= (Sacred Mass in D) will be celebrated by the 
Oratorio Society of New York in its presenta 
tion of this work at Carnegie Hall on April 9 
The famous choral work was first performed 
in Russia in 1824. In preparation for this im 
portant concert, the Jubilee year chorus of the 
society has been undergoing a most thorough 
preparation under the direction of Albert 
Stoessel, conductor. 

By special arrangement, William Gustafson, 
Metropolitan Opera Company bass, will be on 
of the artists who will carry the solo parts of 
the oratorio. Other soloists will be Olive 
Marshall, soprano; Helena Marsh, contralto; 
Judson House, tenor. The New York Sym 
phony Orchestra will collaborate with the Ora 
torio Society in the presentation of the work 


Bach Festival, May 30 and 31 

The 1924 Bach Festival will be held in the 

Packer Memorial Church, Lehigh University, 

sethlehem, Pa., on Friday, May 30, and Satur 

day, May 31. As usual, Dr. J. Fred Wolle will be the con- 

ductor. There will be 275 voices, soloists, orchestra, organ 

and the Moravian Trombone Choir. On the afternoon of 

May 30 Parts 1, 2 and 3 of the Christmas Oratorio will be 

given, and in the evening Parts 4, 5 and 6 will be heard 

Saturday afternoon, the Kyrie and Gloria from the Mass in 

B minor is scheduled, and in the evening the Credo to the 
end will be sung. 
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INTERNATIONAL JURY IN ZURICH SELECTS PROGRAMS 
FOR THE PRAGUE AND SALZBURG FESTIVALS 


Zurich, February 29.—The jury of the I. S. C. M., meet- 
ing here, concluded its deliberations last night,. having 
agreed on every detail of the programs for the Prague 
Festival, to be held in conjunction with the Smetana Cen- 
tenary, May 31-June 2, and the second Salzburg Chamber 
Music Festival of the Society, again to. be held early in 
August. All the seven members of the jury nominated at 
Salzburg last August were present, namely, Ernest Anser- 
met (Switzerland), Bela Bartok (Hungary), Eugene Goos- 
sens (England), Charles Koechlin (France), Alfredo 
Casella (Italy), Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg (Germany) and 
Vaclar Stepan (Czecho-Slovakia). Edward Dent, presi- 
dent of the International Conference, presided without voice 
in the deliberations, and H. W. Draber, secretary of the 
Swiss section, was in charge of arrangements. The jury 
met at the house of Volkmar Andreae, the Swiss composer 
and conductor of the Zurich Orchestra. 

The Prague Festival is to consist of three orchestral con- 
certs, to be conducted by various conductors to be chosen 
by the national sections affected, the two obligatory works 


of Czech composers chosen as a compliment to the inviting 
sections being in the hands of M. Talich, of Prague. The 
programs chosen for these concerts are as follows: 


Tue Pracue Festivat. 
FIRST CONCERT 
Smetana (in memoriam)—Carnival of Prague (last work) 
Ostrvil (Czecho-Slovakia—Sinfonietta 
Vittorio Rieti (Ita!y)—concerto for orchestra 
Szymanowski (Poland)—concerto for violin 
Florent Schmitt (France)—Bacchanale (orgy and dances), for the 
suite, Anthony and Cleopatra. 
A. Honegger (Switzerland)—Pacific (231), symphonic movement 
SECOND CONCERT 
Eduard Erdmann (Germany)—second symphony. 
S. Prokofief (Russia)—concerto for violin. 
G. F. Malipiero (Italy)—Impressioni dal vero (part three) 
A. Bax (England)—symphony in E flat. 


THIRD CONCERT 
Albert Roussel (France)—symphony. — 
Ernst Bloch (America)—Psalm for baritone and orchestra, 


(Continued on page 27) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA GIVES FIRST 
AMERICAN PERFORMANCE OF BAX WORK 


Distinguished Composer's E Flat Minor Symphony Is Given Splendid Reading by Conductor Stock—William Bachaus 
Delights in Interesting Recital—Huberman Also Gives Recital—Barozzi Makes Debut—Columbia Chorus in 
Seventeenth Annual Concert—Pavlowa Ends Season in Chicago—Conservatory and Studio 
Notes—News Items 


Chicago, March 15—Last Sunday was an easy day for 
music reviewers, as only two important concerts took plalce 
in the down-town theaters, and with Pavlowa beginning her 


second week's engagement at the Auditorium, the usual 
Sabbath marathon was dispensed with and visits to the 
Studebaker and the Playhouse were the only exercise to 


be indulged in by the reviewers, 
BronisLaw HuBErRMAN, 

This reporter has often wondered why it seems necessary 
to qualify the nationality of a musician, since it has been 
said that music is the international language. We have 
had Swiss pianists, Hungarian violinists and singers, not 
to speak of the numerous pianists, and Spanish cellists and 
dancers, English singers and viola players, Japanese singers, 
African entertainers, and probably there is not a nation that 
has not been represented in this country by a musician in 
the last decade’ or so. Thus, it seems remarkable that 
Bronislaw Huberman should have been advertised on his 
program as “Poland's greatest violinist,” when William 
tachaus, who played at the same hour next door, had no 
mention as to his nationality. Musicians should no longer 
advertise to. what nation they belong. 

However, Huberman played for the third and last time 
this season at the Studebaker Theater under the direction 


of F. Wight Neumann. He was heard with Siegfried 

Schultze, pianist, in the Cesar Franck Sonata in A major. 
WiuuiaMm BacHaus. 

One of the most interesting recitals of the season was 

the one heard on Sunday afternoon at the Playhouse, when 


William Bachaus delighted a justly enthusiastic audience. 
Here is a master pianist—one of the really great ones, and 
a master whose modesty is only rivalled by his intellect. 
Bachaus’ mechanism is uncanny; his fingers seem to reflect 
his mind, and draw from the piano a tone varied, but 
always of beautiful quality and color. Heard in the Bee- 
thoven sonata in F minor (Appassionata), which was 
rendered with breadth and nobility and executed faultlessly, 
Bachaus came back with a remarkable rendition of Schu- 
bert’s “Wanderer” Fantasy in C major, which he played as 
a poet, with imagination and fine understanding. Bachaus 
is an all-around interpreter of the classics and of the 
moderns, He is not a specialist. He gives as much satis- 
faction in his playing of Beethoven or Bach, as in Schubert 
and Chopin, or in his own works or in those by Smetana, 
D’Albert, Palmgren, Delibes or Dohnanyi, whose works 
were inscribed on his program. All his contributions were 
so well played, with such refinement and discernment, that 
his auditors would have been pleased had the program been 
twice as long. As it was, with encores it was made a 
lengthy affair and a delightful one. Bachaus should come 
often to Chicago. He is among the elect, and his popularity 
here will hereafter be on the increase. 
CotumBia CHorvus, 

The Columbia Chorus gave its seventeenth annual concert 
at Kimball Hall on Wednesday evening, March 12. The 
chorus, which was founded by its present conductor, Louise 
St. John Westervelt, has become one of Chicago’s most 
pretentious and successful choral societies. The sixty-two 
young ladies who comprise the choir have been well trained 
by their director in rendering classical as well as modern 
works, Secular songs have also been learned with fine 
understanding, as noticed in the rendition of the program 
under review. Opening with the Hymn to the Virgin—a 
Latin hymn of the fourteenth century, superbly arranged by 
Deems Taylor—the young ladies sang with fine uniformity, 
and the religious atmosphere in the hymn was reflected in 
its rendition, which was noble, austere and disclosed the 
Columbia Chorus at its very best. Their next selection, O 
bone Jesu, by Palestrina, was also rendered with much dig- 
nity and tonal beauty. The first group included Schubert's 
Serenade, in which the chorus was assisted by one of its 
members, Geraldine Rhoads, a contralto of no small attain- 
ment, who disclosed not only a voice of fine quality and 
power, but also musicianship, and with her lovely personality 
she should make a place for herself in the field of her 
endeavors 

The Columbia Chorus delivered A Sigh, by Duparc, in a 
manner that. would have been a credit to any choir, and the 
many intricacies in the number were obliterated by the 
surety that comes only with serious rehearsal. Another 
very difficult song, Paladilhe’s The Song of Brother Jacques, 
revealed the vast improvement made by the chorus since last 
year. Too much praise cannot be written in favor of the 
Columbia Chorus nor its genial conductor, Louise St. John 
Westervelt, and if it had only been to hear the Paladilhe 
selection, this reviewer would have been repaid for his visit 
to Kimball Hall, Chabrier’s The Shulamite (a lyric scene 
for soprano solo and chorus) is another very difficult selec- 
tion that requires much preparation, and that the number 
had been well rehearsed was evinced by the telling manner 
in which it was sung. Especially effective was the singin 
of the chorus, as the soloist, Sybil Comer, the possessor o 
a very fine organ, has the bad habit of pushing her tones 
when reaching great altitudes. The chorus was then heard 
in The Four Winds, by David S. Smith, and Harris’ 
Silver, in which the solo was sung by Marion Carlisle, a very 
young and pleasing soprano, The balance of the varied and 
very interesting program was not heard his reviewer. 
Miss Westervelt, as ever, was much feted by the audience 
and tendered several floral tributes over the footlights, a 
just reward for the splendid work she has done with her 
chorus. A_word of praise must also set down for 
Genevieve Davison, who played superb accompaniments, the 
most Satisfactory, in fact, that the choir has had in its many 
years existence, 

Parthenia Vogelback, pianist, was the assisting artist and 
played her solos in a manner entirely to her credit and to 
the enjoyment of her hearers, 


FLorence Trumpute’s Activities. 


Florence Trumbull, the well known pianist, left Friday 
evening for Oklahoma, to give concerts in Ponca City and 


McAlester, and private musicales in Oklahoma City and 
Kansas City. She will return to Chicago about March 20, 
proceeding at once to Detroit. 

Among the talented new pupils studying with Miss Trum- 
bull is Pauline Ritberger, an Indiana young woman from 
whom Miss Trumbull expects great things. 

MUHLMANN ScHoo. or Opera PROGRAM, 


Members of the Muhlmann Opera Club gave their third 
monthly program at the Recital Hall of the Gunn Schgol, on 
March 9. It was an operatic recital, in which some of the 
members participated with solo numbers and all of them 
in the chorus. 

Isadore T. Mishkin sang Promesse de mon avenir, from 
the opera Le Roi de Lahore; Happy West gave II est doux, 
il est bon, from Herodiade; Phillip Bernstein sang Che 
gelida manina, from La Boheme. One scene from Cavalleria 
Rusticana was given, in English, by Sonya Abter, John W. 
Besse and Happy West as Santuzza, Turiddu and Lola, One 
scene from Carmen (The Entrance of Escamillo) was given, 
in French, by Isadore T. Mishkin and the entire chorus. 
Verna Hansen, artist-pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, opened 
the program with Chopin’s E minor waltz and Liszt’s D 
flat etude. 

In spite of the unfavorable weather the hall was crowded 
with guests and friends of the members, who enjoyed the 
rendition of the program, especially the opera scenes with 
the acting. Tea was served and an animated social gather- 
ing followed the program. 

Naxutin’s Artist Pupits. 


Alexander Nakutin’s , recital at Kimball Hail, Sun- 
day afternoon, March 9, disclosed thirty good voices, each 
assigned two numbers, making it one a the longest of 
programs for advance students. It was very interesting 
because of the variation of the different numbers delivered 
and their adaptability for each voice. All were within 
compass and all acquitted themselves in accordance with 
their limited experience before the public. All reflected 
the training of their teacher and the seriousness in his 
treatment of music as a pedagogue and are therefore en- 
titled to much encouragement if they continue to be serious 
in taking tuition which is very necessary to obtain the 
results sought. Among the participants, Helen Golden, 
dramatic soprano, holds first place. Dan Scurlock, tenor; 
Mary Fagan, Mary Jane Todd, sopranos; Cantor Kritz; 
and Jenny Podolski, contralto, are close seconds, for voice 
and training. Those entitled to special mention were Elsie 
Aronson (who also interpolated The Garden of Tomorrow, 
by Deppen-Graffe, Jr., and was heartily applauded), Ella 
Banta, John Clark, Helen Ornstein, Isabelle Schuham, 
Isabelle Yalkovsky and Francis A. Tannelli. 

The following are mentioned as worthy students, who 
with more work and study, practice and experience, will 
be among those in the first class later on: H. Shapiro, 
Bernice Waite, Lillian Pinkovitch, Mary Cohen Greenberg, 
Eleanor Goldberg, Jeannette Bragin, Gertrude Ben-Amy, 
Helen Albert, Bernard man, Sareta Belle Berman, 
George B. Bizzelle, Marjorie Burroughs Lee, Violette S. 
Weil, Jacob H. Stillerman, Eleanor Wilson and Edith 
Seewald. 

A voice of very rich contralto quality, coupled with an 
attractive personality, was that of Helen Ornstein, who 
has an unusual future before her if she will dispense with 
frivolity and apply herself seriously to its development. 
Mabel Stapleton was very happy at the piano, A capacity 
audience remained throughout. 

Mr. AnD Mrs. Devrres Honoren. 


Gladys E. Sherman, secretary of the Lambda chapter of 
the Delta Omicron Sorority of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, wrote Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries the following 
letter on March 14: 

My dear Mr. and Mrs. Devries: 

Tn deep appreciation of the part you have played in the advancement 
of music in this country and in Chicago in particular, Lambda chapter 
of Delta Omicron Sorority of Northwestern University extends to 
you a most sincere invitation to become two of its honorary members. 

This is a national musical sorority and numbers among its members 
Mary Garden, Reinald Werrenrath, Gabrilowitsch, and others. 

ere would be no financial obligations in connection with honorary 
membership, nor would an nds be made upon your time. 

We would indeed feel highly h d to i 
of Delta Omicron Way 

igned) Guapys E. SmerMan, secretary. 


1910 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, 

Busn Conservatory News Items. 

Olga Eitner, violinist, artist student of Richard Czer- 
wonky of Bush Conservatory, who recently won the violin 
contest initiated by the Society of American Musicians, 
made her debut as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under Frederick Stock at Orchestta Hall, March 
13. The engagement as soloist at the “Pop” concerts of 
the orchestra was the prize given the winner of the con- 


test. 

April 8 is the date set for the third concert of the Bush 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Richard Czerwonky in Orchestra Hall. The soloists at 
this concert are all artist-students of Bush Conservatory. 
They are Agnes Knoflickova, violinist; Madge Geiss, pian- 
ist. and — Decker, contralto. Miss Knoflickova 


you as bers 





is a pupil of Richard Careeny. Miss Geiss is studying 
with Jan Chiapusso, and Miss Decker is from the studio 
of r A. Nelson. 


The students of Mme. Justine Wegener gave a success- 
ful recital at Bush Conservatory recital hall. The program 
disclosed careful teaching and several very promising voices. 

The Summer School course of Public School Music at 
Bush Conversatory is attracting much attention from music 
supervisors and teachers in the public schools for its 
modern courses of study and excellent faculty. The new 
ideas in methods for the grades and high school find ex- 
pression, and a thorough course in band and orchestra con- 
ducting and the development of violin classes in the public 
schools is an important feature of the six week summer 
session, The group of s this summer has been 
increased by the on to the regular faculty of Mrs. 
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MARCELLA GEON 
will be soloist, on the evening of March 21, at a musicale to 
be given by Mrs. Joseph Stuyvesant Woodhause at the Hm- 
pire Hotel. Miss Geon is well known here, not only as a 
piano soloist, but also because of the many artists and 
promising singers who are coaching on their repertory at 
her studio. 





Homer E, Cotton, who is director of music at New Trier 
High School, and E. P. Espenshade of the Englewood High 
School. The full faculty list is: Lyravine Votaw—methods 
for grades and junior high; Mrs. Homer E. Cotton, 
methods for high school; William Nordin, band and or- 
chestra conducting, violin classes; Ebba Sundstrom, junior 
orchestra; Lester Luther, pageantry and public performance ; 
Kenneth M. Bradley, general theory and harmony; Edgar 
A. Brazelton, history of music. 
MieczysLaw Munz 1n CHICAGO. 

Among the visitors at this office this week was Mieczy- 
slaw Munz, the sensational Polish pianist, who called earl 
Saturday morning, on his way to catch the ten wielack 
for Vancouver, from where he is to sail for China and 
Japan. Mr. Munz will remain there from April 7 to June 
29 and will then go to Australia from July 46 to October 
1, coming back next November to tour the United States 
and Canada. 

PavLowA AT AupITORIUM, 

Pavlowa and her company will finish the second and final 
week of their Chicago season at the Auditorium on Sun- 
day afternoon, March 16. The two weeks’ engagement 
has been a succession of entertainments such as only Pav- 
lowa can offer. Five novelties added to her regular reper- 
tory made her season here a huge success both artistically 
and financially. 

Barozz1 Makes Desut. 

Socrate Barozzi, violinist, made his debut in a violin re- 

cital at Orchestra Hall on Tuesday evening, March 11. 
Mark Oster Busy. 

A visit to Mark Oster’s studio always finds him en- 
grossed in his work and too busy to talk on any subject. 
However, this week he courteously vouchsafed the infor- 
mation that he would arrange another recital soon if he 
can find time, 

Ernest Carter ENTERTAINED. 

While in Chicago, where he witnessed the premiere of 
his opera, The White Bird, last week, Ernest Carter was 
entertained by many musicians. After the performance 
at the Studebaker a dinner was tendered the composer by 
the alumni of the International College of Music, of 
which Mrs. Ware is the president. Several of the heads 
of the schools of music; Mrs. Taft, president of the Mac- 
Dowell Society, and representatives of some of the leading 
and oldest clubs in and around Chicago were present. 

Bepuscui’s ProressioNAL PupPILs. 


William Rogerson, tenor, a professional pupil of Um- 
berto Beduschi, is engaged to sing Elijah at Waterloo 
(Ta.) on April 23. He will appear on Easter Sunday at 
the Illinois Athletic Club and on Palm Sunday evening at 
Mt. Carmel, singing the Seven Last Words of the Re- 
deemer, by Dubois. 

An informal recital will be given in the Beduschi Studio 
in the Auditorium Building, on Sunday afternoon, April 
6. Lotti Friedman, coloratura soprano; Henrietta Robert- 
son, mezzo-soprano; John Cameron, baritone, and Giovanni 
Panegason, tenor, will sing songs in English and Itali 
and the following piano pupils of Amanda MacDonal 
will also take part: Alice Fleig, Esther Pace, Henrie 
Robertson, Mrs. John Cameron, Eleanor Klemm an 
Josephine Mornio, 

OrcHESTRA PROGRAM. sf 


A very lengthy yet interesting program was the one 
heard at the twenty-second concert of the season at Orches- 
tra Hall on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, Marc 
14 and 15. The soloist was Wanda ndowska, who 
played Handel’s concerto for harpsichord in B flat major 
(which probably had its first performance here on this 
occasion at these concerts) with a cadenza improvised by 
the soloist, and the same composer’s The Harmonious 
Blacksmith, Bach’s Gavotte and Scarlatti’s sonata in A 
major. On the piano she played the Mozart concerto in 
E flat major.- The orchestral numbers consisted of Gre- 
try’s Ballet Suite from Cephale et Procis, Bax’ symphony 
in E flat minor (its first performance in America), and 
Debussy’s Two Nocturnes—Clouds and Festivals. 

Arnold Bax’ name has appeared before on the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra programs and his compositions have 
ps been much discussed. Bax is an Englishman, but 
he does not write as such. His language is not phlegmatic; 
it is rather impulsive and his music somewhat oppressive. 
His symphony is a work of great magnitude in which the 
full gamut of the composer’s inspiration and_ originality 
of thought is depicted with a brush that has been dipped 
into diversified colors, and though modern in harmonic 
vestment, the work does not irritate the senses. On the 

(Continued on page 60) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BERLIN WELCOMES FIRST PERFORMANCE 
OF MOUSSORGSKY’S BORIS GODUNOFF 


Volksoper Production First Class—Orchestral 


Berlin, February 22—Today is -Washington’s Birthday. 
Instead of patriotically celebrating it by attending the lunch- 
eon at the American Club, your correspondent is conscien- 
tiously devoting the day to Musica Courter readers, But 
this does not mean that he will forego celebrating the oc- 
casion altogether. No, no! Tonight he will seek a quiet 
corner in a quiet retreat where, while recalling the old 
story of the cherry tree, first learned in a Philadelphia 
public school, he will slowly sip a sure-enough cherry brandy 
in honor of the birthday of George the Great and, at the 
same time, subtlely offer thanks that the great truth-teller 
didn’t get it into his head to chop down all the cherry trees 
in existence. How narrowly a tragedy can be averted. 
Because cherry trees and especially cherry brandy—provided 
there is enough of it— often puts one in a celebrating mood 
just as borcht and vodka create in some people a stimmung 
tor Russian music and opera. 

On the way to the Berlin premiére of Boris Godunoff 
yesterday, my thirst for Russian music was actually inten- 
sified by a brace of coincidences which ordinarily would 
have passed unnoticed. On a long, low truck headed for 
the opera house was observed among other pieces of gaudy 
furniture, a gorgeously brilliant chest which I later recog- 
nized adorning a colorful, picturesque room in the palace 
of the Czar. My thirst was whetted still more when, about 
a hundred meters from the theater, I noticed under the 
tracks of the elevated railway, a retreat with a rather for- 
bidding look which bears over its entrance the inscription 
“Volga.” That it, among other things, is a dispensary for 
vodka, there can be no doubt. Yes, my thirst was this time 
literally whetted but—the opera was about to begin. I 
entered the auditorium just in time to hear Eugen Szenkar, 
general musical director of the Volksoper, begin the plain- 
tive Dorian introduction of Moussorgsky's masterpiece. This 
forthwith completed my hypnosis already begun in the street, 
and I was off to Russia to witness the coronation of Czar 
Boris Godunoff, 

The performance, a splendid one in every respect, was 
worthy of any institution and especially worthy of one 
having the limitations of the Volksoper. Unfortunate in 
the important matter of stage space, it was a pleasure to 
see how skilfully Georg Salter and Alexander d’Arnais, 
scenic and stage directors, made the most of this handicap. 
Then, too, the orchestra is by no means the best in Berlin, 
but what Szenkar accomplished with it by reason of his 
forceful, flexible and alert conducting, is deserving of un- 
stinted praise. 

Leo Schiitzendorf, in the title role, was convincing both 
in histrionic ability and vocal equipment. Though I under- 
stand he is far from being a Chaliapinesque Boris, he was, 
for me, none the less convincing, especially in the fifth scene. 
His singing and acting during the interview with and after 
the departure of Prince Schuisky, made a deep impression. 
Bertha Malkin was a vivacious Marina, but in a Teutonic, 
rather than a Russian sense. Her voice and stage deport- 
ment always give pleasure, and she was pleasant to gaze 
upon in her picturesque and colorful gown, which, by the 
way, she knows how to wear. A forceful characterization of 
Warlaam, as depicted by the old “Met” star, Otto Goritz, 
was one of the best things in the show. A sharp edge 
often apparent in his voice and disturbing in a role like 
that of the Toreador for instance, detracted nothing from 
his effectiveness in the tavern scene. He is a past master in 
that sort of part and certainly no one at the Volksoper could 
have done it so well. A voice remarkable for its sonorous 
beauty, however, is that of Hans Hermann Nissen, who 
sang the part of Pimen, and another baritone, Wilhelm 
Guttmann, as Rangoni, while displaying a voice of rich 
timbre, could afford to display a trifle more volume. Gunnar 
Graarud, who had the role of Dimitri, also deserves mention, 
but Boris is a dangerous opera for tenors at best. It was 
especially so with this cast where, surrounded by no less 
than four first class baritones, an ordinary tenor hasn’t a 
ghost of a chance. 

Aucusta LENSKA AT THE STAATSOPER, 

On the same night as the premiére, Pasquale Amato was 
appearing for the first time as guest at the Staatsoper in 
Othello. Most of the press were attending Boris but as 
Amato will appear again this week in Ballo in Maschera, 
there will be opportunity then to hear him, as there will be 
to hear Augusta Lenska who I have just learned will appear 
as guest at the Sunday performance of Tristan. There has 
not been anything unusual taking place recently in the four 
opera houses with the exception of Boris, and a new presen- 
tation of Johann Strauss’ A Thousand and One Nights last 
week at the Deutsche Opernhaus. In spite of an elaborate 
production, chiefly remarkable for the excellence and _bril- 
liance of a ballet headed by Lina Gerzer, and the spirited 
conducting of Artur Guttmann, the innate weakness of 
the work again was reason enough for its cool reception. 

But though there has been a temporary lull in opera, there 
has been plenty going on in the symphonic line. Concerts 
conducted by Kleiber, Stiedry, Fritz Busch, Pringsheim, 
Unger, Edmund Meisel, Dr. Praetorius and others, have 
been following each other in rapid succession. Now 
Blech ,following the example of his general-musical-director 
colleagues, is announced for an orchestral concert next week. 
Of all these, Erich Kleiber has created the most comment 
although Busch, as guest at the Staatsoper concert, Stiedry 
and Pringsheim have also been lavished with homage. 


Ericn Kuerer’s Poputarity Grows. 

Kleiber, in a pair of concerts with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, the first devoted to two novelties by Jaap Kool, a 
young Hollander, and Dvorak’s New World Symphony ; the 
second to a Mozart group and Mahler’s Fourth symphony, 
again proved himself to be a conductor of sterling qualities 
who won unanimous approbation in the press. In fact he 
made quite a sensation; and he deserved it. His Dvorak 
reading was as fine as your correspondent, for one, has ever 
heard, an opinion, incidentally, in which several other re- 
viewers concurred. The big success of the second program 
was the Mahler. Already at the close of the first movement 
the audience let loose a burst of applause which in spon- 
taneity and intensity gave one a rare thrill. Cida Lau, so- 
prano, scored a popular success as soloist. She was beauti- 
ful to look at and agreeable, if not so reassuring to hear. 


Concerts Galore—Scarcity of Noted Soloists 


an aria from II re pastore, Maurits van den Berg, concert- 
master, lent valuable assistance. Kleiber, it seems, has per- 
manently hushed those doubting Thomases who have been 
prone to question his conducting ability in the past. 

Fritz Stiedry, too, won an ovation after a performance of 
Bruckner’s interminable eighth. His was a reading steeped 





EUGEN SZENKAR, 
general musical director of the Berlin Volksoper, who con- 
ducted the Berlin premiere of Boris Godunoff. 


in devotion, spiritual sympathy and sincerity. Modesty and 
self effacement are outstanding features of Dr. Stiedry’s 
work which continue to increase his popular appeal. Boris 
Kroyt, a young Russian violinist, was soloist of the occasion. 
His playing of the Brahms concerto was rather small in 
conception and tonal volume, especially in technical passages, 
but agreeable for warmth and sweetness in cantilena phrases. 
Fritz Buscw a PowerFuL REGERITE. 


A few days later, the ninth symphony of Bruckner was 
offered by another opera conductor, Fritz Busch, of Dres- 
den. He has changed his style perceptibly since last year, 
and for my taste, at least, it is a favorable change. Calm- 
ness, dignity and authority now replace to a large degree the 
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enthusiasm and outward energy noticeable last year. His 
reading of Bruckner’s last symphony, steeped in pathos and 
mystery, was truly as deeply felt and reverential as could 
be wished for. He not only conducted the work but really 
interpreted it in the best sense of the word. Prominent as 
a specialist in Reger’s compositions, little wonder, then, 
that the Variations and Fugue on a Hiller theme as played 
by Busch would be overpowering. I have heard this work 
done by Nikisch as well as by Reger himself, but preferred 
it with Busch and the Staatskapella to either of the others. 
I add the Staatskapella because to them was due a large 
part of the success. It was a joy to see.the first violins, 
especially concertmaster Rudolf Deman, “lean” on the strings, 
pulling out a wave of tone through the stretta and coda of 
the great fugue, the very volume of which almost raised 
one out of his chair. 

It was not possible for me to again experience that sensa- 
tion at the eighth Philharmonic concert under Furtwangler, 
however, simply because there was not a seat available. Even 
the Sunday morning general rehearsal was sold out for a 
program devoted entirely to Brahms. Besides the Variations 
on a Haydn theme, there was the Rhapsody for alto, male 
chorus and orchestra, and the melodious third symphony. 
Emmy Leisner, soloist in the Rhapsody, also contributed a 
group of lieder, accompanied by Furtwangler in the morning 
and Robert Kahn in the evening. I wondered whether it 
was the Brahms program on the news of Furtwangler’s 
London successes which drew the capacity audiences. Surely 
there were numerous vacant seats at the two preceding con- 
certs of the series, 

Tue Avso-RAns. 

For the sake of completeness, mention shou!d be made here 
of the fifth concert in the Mahler cycle conducted by Klaus 
Pringsheim. The program was dedicated to Das Lied von 
der Erde, in which, as an innovation, Pringsheim used two 
male voices, Fritz Krauss, tenor, and Heinrich Rehkemper, 
baritone, who supplanted the usual contralto. Both soloists 
were splendid vocally and Pringsheim, as usual, painstaking 
and conscientious. The work itself, however, grew too 
monotonous for me toward the last and not being enough of a 
Mahlerite to sacrifice any sleep, | was easily lured homeward 
by the first call of “taps.” 

The second of Heinz Unger's Philharmonic concerts and 
two by Edmund Meisel are remembered chiefly because they 
raised the query “Where do they get the money for such 
costly experiments.” Franz Osborne, pianist, soloist with 
Unger, played the Tschaikowsky concerto. He revealed tal- 
ent, ‘tis true, but even more, his apparent immaturity for 
such an appearance. Al! the Russian character he instilled 
into the concerto could be put in a thimble. It was over- 
sentimental, small in concept, and anything but impeccable 
technically. More study Franz! The redeeming feature 
of Meisel’s concerts was the venerable Ludwig Wiillner 
who made an acceptable work of a melodrama by Arnold 
Winternitz entitled die Nachtigall. The remaining artists 
and compositions were negligible. 

There is a sad lack of stars among the recitalists being 
heard here these days. One wonders what would happen if 
Josef Hofmann, Heifetz, Levitzki, Galli-Curci, Rachman- 
inoff, or some of the other “big guns” would come over. 
Now that artists are earning real money over here, it is 
strange that some of the above do not let the Berlin public 
hear them. Who will be the first to break the ice? About 
those who have been appearing here, however, more anon, 
because after all today is an American holiday and besides, 
now that evening is approaching, I am becoming more and 
more inquisitive to explore to its depths a certain retreat 
bearing over its entrance the inscription “Volga.” A. Q 





ROME HEARS RICHARD STRAUSS AND 
MASCAGNI IN AUGUSTEUM CONCERTS 


Molinari Offers Novelties—Piano Recitals and Chamber Music Abound—Two Americans Heard 


Rome, February 18.—In two appearances at the Augusteum 
and one in the Costanzi, where he conducted his Salome, 
Richard Strauss has been a central figure in Rome’s recent 
musical activity, together with the ever popular Roman idol, 
Pietro Mascagni, who, incidentally, conducted no less than 
three orchestral concerts. Although not as elaborate as 
that held in Amsterdam, the reception accorded Strauss was 
also in the nature of a celebration honoring his sixtieth 
anniversary. This fact was emphasized when Strauss’ suc- 
cess with the critics was far from being unanimous while 
with the public it was spontaneous. One unconsciously felt 
that the ovation was accorded Strauss because—well, just 
because it was Strauss. 

In the two programs, an evening concert and a matinee, 
Strauss offered a mixed program in the first, but only his 
own works in the second. The first symphony and the 
second Lenore overture of Beethoven comprised the first 
half of the evening program, while his own suite, Der 
Biirger als Edelmann, followed by the Burlesque for piano 
and orchestra, completed it. Alfred Blumen, the soloist, 
shared the honors with the composer and with him was 
often recalled by the plaudits of a respectful audience. The 
matinee, incidentally, was not very well attended. Besides 
the works played at the evening concert and repeated at the 
matinee, there was added the Alpen Symphony, which 
seemed to be more appreciated than when heard here before. 

Mascagni’s three concerts, on the other hand, were not 
only personal triumphs for the illustrious native-son, but 
what is still more important, equally so in the matter of 
box-office receipts. At both evening concerts, as well as at 


* the matinee, where audiences are generally small, there was 


not a vacant seat. Like Strauss, the creator of The 
Country Gentleman (who knows it by that name?) also 
had recourse to his own works, even relying upon the im- 
perishable Intermezzo for his biggest hit. Although he was 
criticized for just this, the means seemed to justify the end 
since the unbounded enthusiasm made necessary the breaking 
of the encore rule and the hackneyed Intermezzo had to 
repeated. To give the devil his due, it must be said that 
under Mascagni’s inspiring influence, the Intermezzo, im- 
possible though it seems, actually took on new life, vigor 
and color. Incidentally, Mascagni’s conducting is as viva- 
cious as it was in his best days. He seems so rejuvenated 
that one wonders if he, too, has experienced the famous 
Voronoff cure! 

Before the enthusiasm of the Mascagni concerts had 
time to grow cold, Molinari took his regular place for a 
concert and awakened quite as much approbation. His 


transcription of Vivaldi’s concerto, The Seasons, for strings, 
harpsichord and organ, proved to be enchanting; in fact 
the second part—Winter—had to be repeated. Adding 
further interest to this program were two novelties, namely 
Vincenzo Michetti’s symphonic impressions, The Hill of San 
Bartolo, and a Ballade for piano and orchestra by Darius 
Milhaud. Michetti, already well known as the successful 
composer of two operas, La Grazia and Maria di Magdala, 
hardly scored more than a success d’éstime with the impres- 
sions throughout which his predilection for operatic, rather 
than symphonic writing, was ever apparent. 

_The Milhaud Ballade, with the composer himself at the 
piano, nearly caused a riot. The public can hardly be 
pardoned for the pandemonium raised in protest at the music 
of this radical member of “The Six.” The noise and voci- 
ferations which went on throughout the performance were 
such that a proper judgment of the work was impossible. 
It was plain to be seen, however, that the Roman public is 
not yet ripe for such a treat (?) as that offered by the 
French super-futurist. 

Affording opportunity to bathe our troubled spirits in 
sanctity, as it were, after all the preceding cacaphony, 
Molinari gave us a beautifully expressive reading of the 
Parsifal prelude which he followed with a glorious perform- 
ance of Beethoven's fifth symphony: a reading which, as 
several critics were moved to write, was really worthy of 
the master. As on previous occasions this season when a 
Beethoven work adorned a program, the house was crowded 
Beethoven, it seems, continues to be the best drawing card 
in Rome. 


ZANDONAI SHARES Honors With Strauss. 

Another crowded house of intellectuals, aristocracy and 
bourgeois, was that which greeted Strauss at the Costanzi 
where he conducted a performance of Salome in his usual 
cool, calm, almost indifferent way. Strauss surely believes 
in conserving his energy as well as material things. But 
after all, if fe succeeds in getting the effects he wishes, no 
one envies him—at least not in the matter of energy. The 
performance in general was good, although the chorus and 
costumes in particular were not up to the scratch. It suf- 
ficed, however, to have Strauss and the leading singers 
called time and again before the footlights at its conclusion. 

As an hors d’ceuvre for Salome, there was a performance 
of I Compagnacci, which Maestro Vitali conducted in his 
usual vigorous manner, 

Riccardo Zandonai, who recently returned to Rome, wit- 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


METROPOLITAN HEARS BOURSKAYA AS CARMEN 


Russian Artist Makes First Appearance of the Season in Bizet Work, Ably Assisted by Queena Mario, Martinelli and 
Mardones—Leuri-Volpi, De Luca and Mme. Reinhardt in Le Roi de Lahore—Bori the Star of Traviata— 
Cosi Fan Tutti Repeated—Easton and Taucher in Lohengrin—Three Americans Take Leads in 
Aida—Splendid Sunday Night Concert 


Le Rot pe Lanore, Marcu 10, 


The Metropolitan started its nineteenth week on March 
10, with the second performance of Massenet’s opera, Le 
Roi de Lahore. There was a capacity audience and the 
principle singers were the same as heard at the opening 
performance, Lauri-Volpi, De Luca and Mme. Reinhardt 
headed the cast, ably supported by Merle Alcock, Mardones 
and Rothier, with Hassellmans conducting. 

Lauri-Volpi repeated his excellent performance and it 
was the consensus of opinion that he has never sung so 
brilliantly since his engagement with the Metropolitan. De 
Luca sang in finished style the only familiar bit of music 
in the opera, that is the big aria in the third act, and on 
this occasion the audience gave him a prolonged ovation. 
Mme. Reinhardt proved again that she is the possessor of 
an exceedingly beautiful voice. The French diction of the 
three principals left much to be desired. Rosina Galli and 
the ballet were most effective. 

La Traviata, Marcu 12, 

On Wednesday evening Verdi’s La Traviata was presented 
before a packed house. Mme, Bori, as Violetta, sang the 
part exquisitely, and admirably interpreted the role, as she 
always does, Lauri-Volpi, as Alfredo, sang delightfully, and 
he, too, deserves much credit for his admirable work, 
Danise, as Germont, won much favor, not alone for his 
singing but also for his interpretation of the part. Others 
in the cast who added to the successful performance were 
Mmes. Anthony and Egener and Messrs. Paltrinieri, Picco, 
D'Angelo and Picchi. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 

CarMEN, Marcu 13 (Matinee). 

Ina Bourskaya came to the Metropolitan for the first 
time this season on Thursday afternoon, March 13, to sing 
the title role in Carmen. She is a very vampish Carmen 
indeed, so much so that she vamped Martinelli right off his 
chair onto the floor in the second act, much to the genial 
tenor’s embarrassment. This, however, did not prevent him 
from singing as beautifully as ever. Queena Mario was the 
Micaela and made it difficult, with her looks and singing, 
to understand why Don Jose should neglect her in favor 
of the swarthy gypsy. Jose Mardones was the Escamillo, 
and the smaller roles were well taken care of by Mary 
Mellish, Henriette Wakefield. Louis D’Angelo, Angelo Bada, 
James Wolf and Arnold Gabor. Hasselmans conducted. 

Cosi Fan Tutte, Marca 14. 

Friday evening, Mozart's Cosi Fan Tutte was presented 
at the Metropolitan with the same cast as at the preceding 
performance: Mme. Reinhardt as Fiordiligi, Peralta as 
Dorabella, Bori as Despina, De Luca as Guglielmo, Meader 
as Ferrando, and Didur as Don Alfonso, There is nothing 
new to be said about the presentation of this delightful 
comedy at the Metropolitan. There is faithfulness to style 
and effectiveness from the musical standpoint, thanks to the 
fine musicianship of Artur Bodanzky and the excellent sing- 
ing of all the principals; and it is a thing of joy to look at 
from the standpoint of scenery and costumes, thanks to 
Joseph Urban. There was the usual large audience and 
the usual plentiful applause. 

Lowencrin, Marcu 15 (Matinee). 

It was a good performance of Lohengrin at the Metro- 

politan Opera, on Saturday afternoon. Mme. Easton and 
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Mr. Taucher both find themselves fitted with particularly 
sympathetic roles in this early work of Wagner's. With 
them were two of this season’s newcomers—Karin Branzell, 
an excellent Ortrud, though the lower part of the music is 
a little heavy for her voice, and Friedrich Schorr, the best 
German lyric baritone who has come here in years. Bohnen 
looked well and sang well as the oak-tree king. Lawrence 
Tibbett was the herald who breaks forth every time the 
trumpets blow. And there were four personable pages in 
Charlotte Ryan, Laura Robertson, Nanette Guilford and 
Henriette Wakefield. The chorus sang loud, long, lustily 
and in tune, especially the Italian Maennergesangvereine. 
Mr. Bodanzky was in the pit. 
Aiwa, Marcu 15. 

There was a straight Anglo-Saxon cast for Aida at the 
Metropolitan on Saturday evening — three Americans, 
Frances Peralta (Aida), Jeanne Gordon (Amneris), Louis 
D’Angelo (The King), having the Englishman, Morgan 
Kingston (Radames) for a partner and Phradie Wells, 
another American, as the unseen Priestess. The Latin na- 
tions were represented by Leon Rothier (Ramfis), amerepe 
Danise (Amonasro) and Pietro Audisio, who brought the 
bad news down the Nile. There was a lot of very good 
singing and a display of gorgeous costumes. To see Aida 
in the second act one would never have suspected that she 
was a poor slave girl; and as for Amneris, not even the 
lilies of the field—Also Radames, had some red leather 
high boots with delicate lashings that were too sweet for 
anything. But the performance, which, after all is the 
thing, went with vigor and effectiveness, and pleased the 
audience that filled the hall to the last inch of space. 
Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert. 

The Sunday evening concert at the Metropolitan was given 
for the benefit of the Opera Company emergency fund, and 
in addition to the delightful orchestral program, presented 
under the direction of Giuseppe Bamboschek, a splendid 
group of artists gave their support in making the event a 
success, 

In most approved style, Thalia Sabanieva presented, as 
the initial vocal number, the ever popular Mignon Polonaise. 
Giuseppe Danise proved to be at his best in the monologue 
from Andrea Chenier, Delia Reinhardt was accorded quite 
an ovation for her rendition of Agatha’s aria from Der 
Freischiitz, while Adamo Didur, appearing in the place of 
Michael Bohnen, gave an aria from the Barber of Seville. 
Martinelli was heard twice, in two popular numbers, first 
in the Celeste Aida aria and later in the duet from Madame 
Butterfly which he sang in company with Elizabeth Reth- 
berg. Both artists, in excellent form, drew hearty response 
from the audience. 

Chief among the orchestral numbers was the lengthy She- 
herazade symphonic suite of Rimsky-Korsakoff, given a 
delightful interpretation by Mr. Bamboschek and his men, 
Pierre Henrotte was the violin soloist, The two selections 
which introduced and concluded the program respectively 
were the Tannhauser overture and the Dance of the Hours 
from La Gioconda. 


Bruno Walter to Return Next Season 


Harry Harkness Flagler, president of the Symphony 
Society of New York, announces that Bruno Walter has 
been invited to return next season as guest conductor of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Walter will begin 
his New York season February 26, 1925, and will conduct 
four pairs of concerts in Carnegie Hall, five Sunday after- 
noons in Aeolian Hall, a young people’s concert, a Brooklyn 
concert and one concert each in Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 

He has been called to Covent Garden as chief conductor 
during London’s high season in May, when he will direct 
the first German opera season since the war. His London 
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repertory will include the operas of Wagner, Mozart and 


Strauss. Before going to London Mr. Walter will conclude 
his Berlin orchestral concerts. His invitation from the 
directors of Covent Garden has made necessary his release 
from engagements in Vienna, Bologna, and from 
other concerts in Berlin. He will sail for Europe on the 
S.S. Albert Ballin, April 3. 


TELEGRAMS THAT SPEAK FOR 
THEMSELVES—AND McCORMACK 


Draws Over $40,000 in San Francisco 


The Musicat Courter has received the followi 
gone from two well known concert managers of the 


lope : . 
8 les, March 12. 
Musical Courier, New York: — 

John McCormack sang his fourth concert tonight 
within three weeks in the city of Los Angeles, each 
concert attracting capacity audience, stage and orches- 

tra e filled, and hundreds turned away. Never before 
in the musical history of Los Angeles has any artist 
given four concerts in the same season. In addition 
he gave one concert at Pasadena, and one at Long 
Beach. Same enthusiasm, both capacity, making six 
concerts in greater Los Angeles, A phenomenal rec- 
ord, Each program was entirely different, no repeats, 
except request encores, of which there were ten or 
twelve every appearance. He also sang concerts at 
El Paso and San Diego, all under my management, 
being in glorious voice on each occasion. We would 
have given fifth concert if his time had permitted. 
Entire Southern California singing his praises. 
(Signed) L. E. Benymer. 





tele- 
facific 





San Francisco, March 16. 
Musical Courier, New York: . 

Notwithstanding the great oversupply of concerts 
here, John McCormack drew—and delighted—in San 
Francisco on March second and sixteenth the two 
largest audiences ever assembled anywhere. A total 
of twenty-two thousand people listened to him at 
regular McCormack prices and, with war tax sub- 
tracted, paid more than forty thousand dollars net at 
the box office for concerts that were the ultimate in 
charm, excellence and artistic satisfaction. 

(Signed) Frank W. Heaty. 


Auer Again with Chicago Musical College 


The Chicago Musical College announces the return en- 
gagement of Prof. Leopold Auer for the summer master 
school in 1924. The illustri- 
ous violinist has taught at 
the Chicago Musical College 
during the last five summer 
sessions, and the limited 
classes that he has been will- 
ing to teach have been made 
up of serious students only. 
Prof. Auer instructs aly 
three pupils daily for four 
days of the week and will 
instruct only two the fifth 
day. The number of pupils, 
therefore, is strictly limited, 
and it is natural that Prof. 
Auer insists that only stu- 
dents be enrolled in his class 
who are bent on working. 
He will, under no condition, 
' teach students who do not 
want to practice. Thus, stu- 
dens who have been en- 
rolled under his banner have been recognized for 
their. assiduity. It is quite an honor, therefore, to 
be admitted as a student in Leopold Auer’s class, yet ad- 
vanced violinists and teachers are admitted as auditors to 
his lessons. This opportunity of getting acquainted with 
his method of teaching is invaluable, and yearly the auditors 
who have witnessed his lessons have been many, as the 
great teacher is always glad to answer questions at the close 
of each lesson. 

As ever, Leopold Auer’s time will be all booked long 
before he arrives in Chicago this summer and those desirous 
of getting into the auditor’s class are advised to make 
application now, as only a few more auditors can be accepted 
at this time. 





PROF. AUER 


Musicale at May Stone’s Studio 


May Stone, the well known singer and vocal teacher, 
recently gave a very enjoyable tea with music at her studio, 
9 East Fifty-ninth street. Several of her artist pupils were 
heard and enjoyed. Giuseppe Leone opened the program 
with the Credo from Otello, displaying a baritone voice of 
fine quality and singing with excellent style and authority. 
Gail Webster captivated with a bird like coloratura of 
extreme purity and delightful staccati in David’s La Perle 
du Brézil. Alice Bussy, a promising young mezzo soprano, 
sang two English ballads, Pale Moon and Nocturne, with 
limpid tones under excellent control, and with much warmth, 
and Hazel Price, though handicapped by a cold, gave a 
splendid rendition of the Caro Nome from Rigoletto. Many 
encores were demanded. Among those present were Carle 
Blenner, Zlato Balokovic, Robert de Bruce, Hariette Cady, 
Mme. Beniamino Gigli Mrs. William Hoist, Justice and 
Mrs. Edmund i; ealy, Mrs. Frank Hayward, Edwin 
Hughes, Ethel Parks, Frances Peralta, Edmund J. Stone 
and Mrs. S, Charles Welsh. 


Blumenthal Plans to Give English Ring 
George B ‘ expects to have an English 
Grand Opera Company the field next year, announces 
that he intends to give two performances of the Wagner 
Ring at Ca all. A new scenic setting, he says, is 
to be prepared by Willy P. y. The dates for the evening 
qe are November 10, Rheingold; November 17, Die 
alkiire; November 24, Siegfried; December 1, Gétter- 
a . The dates of the afternoon cycle will be 
, November 13, i ; Tuesday, November 
alkiire ; y, November 25, Siegfried, and 
November mmerung. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H, GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








INTONATION AS AN ART IN MUSIC 


The Difficulties of the Average Teacher and Pupil—How the Problem Is Solved 





One of the most difficult problems which must be faced in 
the presentation of school music ig that which has to do with 
the matter of intonation, It is @vident in every phase of 
musical art and musical practice, Few singers are gifted 
with absolute pitch and very few instrumentalists are per- 
fect in this regard. Oftentimes in our great orchestras, the 
complaint has to be made by the conductor and frequently 
by the auditors. Faulty intonation is not necessary, either 
with a singer or an instrumentalist. 

An analysis of this condition might prove of interest. 
Most musicians and singers start their musical training by 
studying the piano. The learning of this instrument does 
not require the study of intonation—it is largely a. matter 
of digital placement, The wise teacher always insists on 
the piano pupils studying a complete course in ear training 
to accustom the ear to all types of sound, If this 
is not followed, failure is the answer 

THe SINGER. 

As stated before, few singers are gifted with absolute 
pitch and for this reason a great deal of their vocal intona- 
tion is false. Many people have remarked at the marvelous 
intonation of the St, Olaf Choir. The director of this fam- 
ous organization has stated on many occasions that he will 
not take into his organization any singer who has what is 
commonly called the tremolo. This tremolo is a dangerous 
thing. It means that the pitch of the voice varies up and 
down, above and below the actual pitch, These variations 
often deccive the ear and would mean that the singer is 
actually producing the correct pitch, but actually the singer 
is not doing so. If we have many voices of this type in a 
choral organization then jt is bound to show sharp or flat in 
the chorus singing. 

Applied to school singing we find that many children lack 
a knowledge of intonation, and where mass singing is em- 
ployed the chorus frequently flats. Under extreme excite- 
ment or as the result of over energetic conducting, the chorus 
will sharp, but in any event the cause is due to faulty in- 
tonation. A very simple method to correct faulty intonation 
is to have vocal practice of a simple order. The way to 
train children to preduce a clear headtone quality without 
straining is to employ simple exercises in vocal diction, 
Tone production is supported by proper breathing. Another 
very important method of correction is to teach uniform 
phrasing. In other words, every member of the choral or- 
ganization should breathe at the same time. This breathing 
serves as an aid toward tone support and, as a result, all 
members of the unit work together, 

Supervisors of music and teachers of voice are extremely 
careless in this regard. They pay too much attention to 
what they call voice placement, tone production and interpre- 
tation. By so doing, they forget that al! of these factors 
are of no value unless the intonation is correct. 

Tue INSTRUMENTALIST. 

One of the outstanding difficulties facing the director of 
a high school orchestra is to get his pupils to play “in 
tune.” Faulty intonation is the reason. Some teachers of 
the violin are extremely careless in this regard, One of the 
first things they do is teach the child the “shake,” before the 
pupils have learned the art of intonation. They, like teachers 
of piano, pay little or no attention to ear training, and there- 
fore the pupil progresses as far as technic is concerned, but 
falls down hopelessiy in the art of intonation. Pupils who 
study woodwind or brass instruments have considerable 
trouble in this particular, 

An effective method for correcting this faulty intonation 
is to have pupils of woodwind instruments practice daily in 
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course 


the art of producing sustaining tones until they are able to 
piay in tune. Most young students are very anxious to 
play a melody long before they are able, and their perform- 
ance becomes slovenly. Another method of correction is dur- 
ing ensemble playing; instead of stopping the orchestra when 
the conductor feels they are not playing in tune, he should 
give them a direction to keep on playing a certain chord 
until every member of the orchestra is absolutely in tune. A 
practice of this method several times during a rehearsal of 
the composition will bring forcibly to the attention of these 
pupils their mistakes in intonation, 

No orchestra is worth while that cannot play in tune and 
yet so many of the nigh school orchestras are neglected in 
this regard. It is plain carelessness on the part of their in- 
structors and not’due to any shortcoming on the part of the 
children. Ear training is one of the most valuable aids in the 
study of instrumental music and should never be neglected. 


Some Notable Achievements for Milan Lusk 


It is indeed a mark of rare distinction when a young artist 
can arouse the critics to such enthusiasm that they call him 
“a new shining star in the musical world” and “a violinist 
that thrills and upholds the standard of art of violin playing 
with a firm hand.” These are the opinions of prominent 
music reviewers in Prague and Chicago, and indicate the 
position Milan Lusk holds among concert artists today. 

Milan Lusk was born and reared in a highly artistic at- 
mosphere. His mother’s career has been that of a painter. 
She studied in Paris with V. Brozik, has won many prizes, 
and has exhibited in the Paris Salon, New York, Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco, Chicago World's Fair, and in the Chi- 
cago Art Institute since 1884. Her most recent work, a life 
sized canvas of her violinist son, was accepted and displayed 
at the annual exhibit of Chicago Artists at the Art Institute 
in February. 

As a child, Milan Lusk heard a great deal of good music 
at home, for the family is very musical; his parents and 
older brother played trios regularly every week. At the age 
of five his mother, after much pleading, placed a tiny violin 
in his hands and was surprised at the rapid progress he 
made with it in a very short time. And so the violin became 
his chosen instrument. 

As a mere lad he attracted the attention of Prof. Ottokar 
Sevcik, who took much time and pains in bringing out his 
talent. When the World War broke out in 1914, Prof. 
Sevcik took Milan Lusk under his own personal care and 
wrote to the young man’s parents in America that he would 
assume the responsibility for Milan’s personal safety and 
general welfare. At that time Milan Lusk was studying in 
the master class of the Royal Academie in Vienna, and he 
now recollects many thrilling incidents of the Great War. 
Once he was engaged for a big benefit concert in the city of 
Bielitz-Biala, which was located in the war zone. Blissfully 
ignorant of impending difficulties, he reached Oderberg, 
within miles of his destination, There a Government de- 
tective came upon him, and, finding that he did not possess 
a special permit from the Austrian Government, marched 
him to the detective bureau in that city. The officials were 
very suspicious and thought that Lusk might probably be a 
dangerous spy. For a while it seemed as if he would be held 
indefinitely, but fortunately he was able to prove his identity, 
thanks to his faithful violin, which proved to be his guardian 
angel in this event. His explanations finally convinced the 
officials, and he was permitted to continue his journey. Dur- 
ing that period of the great European struggle, in his mem- 
ory linger pictures of trainloads of maimed and crippled 
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soldiers from the front, long bread lines of starving and 
half-clothed women, old men and children, misery and star- 
vation in its most abject form. He did all that was in his 
power to alleviate the suffering, and before he left Austria 
in 1917 he had given over fifty concerts for the benefit of 
the Red Cross. 

Since then he has concertized extensively in the United 
States and Canada, besides giving his own recitals in New 
York and Chicago at frequent intervals. Among some of 





MILAN LUSK 


his engagements during the past season was his appearance 
in recital in Chicago at Cohan’s Grand Opera House, with 
symphony orchestra; his appearance on the Artist Course of 
the Men’s Euterpean Club, Morgan Park, as well as at the 
State Teachers’ College in Cedar Falls, Ia., and important 
cities in the Middle West. 

A spring and summer concert tour in Europe has been 
arranged, and when Milan Lusk comes back to America in 
September he is assured that the concert season 1924-25 will 
prove the busiest this popular young artist has ever had. 


Dubinsky Faculty Scores at Concert 


One of the most interesting programs at DeWitt Clinton 
Hall, under the auspices of the Board of Education lecture 
bureau, took place this past week, when the Dubinsky Mu- 
sical Art Studios gave an entire evening of music. 

Over 1500 people attended and their enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. There were trios by Mendelssohn and Beethoven, 
instrumental solos, and vocal numbers. The artists included 
Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist; the Russian operatic baritone, 
David Yarouslavsky; Sascha Fidelman, violinist; Samuel 
Stilman, viola soloist, and Ariel Rubstein, pianist, all being 
members of the faculty of the Dubinsky Musical Art 
Studios. 


Hein and Fraemcke Pupils Appear 


Doris Coxon, mezzo soprano, pupil of Carl Hein, and 
Muriel Asche, danseuse, with Florence Gwynne, pianist, 
te of August Fraemcke, gave a recital at Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn, February 15. Singer and dancer alternated in a 
program of much variety, the closing number, Carmena, 
being sung by both artists. On February 18 an evening 
of song at the New York College of Music was given by 
Lucy Frank, Jeanette Baumohl, Mary Deimal, Dorothy 
Cashen, Ernst Fairbain, Elizabeth Crews and Lillian 
Kaplan. A number of encores were given by these young 
singers. 


Julievna’s Rhythmic Classes Growing 


Inga Julievna reports that her rhythmic classes are 
growing daily. It is probable that she will give a demon- 
stration for the Philadelphia Music League to show its 
connection with music. The Friends School in Philadel- 
phia has invited Mme. Julievna to take charge of a class 
once a week. February 10 the soprano was scheduled to 
broadcast a group of “Jenny Lind songs” from Lit Bros’. 
station in Philadelphia. April 9 Mme. Julievna will give 
a Jenny Lind program for the Rowland Park Women’s 
Club, Baltimore, Md. 


Stanley-Althouse-Middleton New Trio 


A trio to be known as the Grand Opera Trio has recently 
been formed consisting of Helen Stanley, soprano; Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, baritone. These pop- 
ular singers, all of whom are equally well known in opera 
and concert, will present a unique concert program consist- 
ing of the usual recital numbers interspersed with arias, 
duets and trios from operas. Engagements for the trio for 
next season are now being booked, and will be arranged so 
as not to interfere with their individual appearances and the 
Althouse-Middleton joint recitals. 


Ruth Rodgers “Captivates” Her Hearers 


“For her initial number Miss Rodgers sang the aria Ah, 
fors é lui. This artist captivated her hearers by a charming 
and most unaffected stage presence, as well as by a glorious 
voice of great range and color. Her notes are clear, pure 
and bell-like and she has the faculty of singing with per- 
fect ease. For an encore she sang When Love Was Kind, 
and left her audience wishing for more.” The foregoing 
appeared in the Evening Sentinel, Keene, N. H., following 
Ruth Rodgers’ recent appearance in Keene. 
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MICHAEL BOHNEN 


Baritone and Bass-Baritone 


Mr. Bohnen’s impressive series of 
successes this season and last at 


the METROPOLITAN OPERA is 


a matter of record. 


In his own country, Germany, where he 
sings at all the important opera houses, 
he is generally known as “The King of 


Baritones,” and is the highest paid and 
the most celebrated operatic artist. 


HIS REMARKABLE VERSATILITY 


is shown by the long and varied list of roles which he sings: 





HANS SACHS FIGARO BARON OCHS 
(Meistersinger ) (Marriage of Figaro) (Rosenkavalier) 
WANDERER MEPHISTOFELES AMANASRO 
(Siegfried) (Faust—French and German) (Aida—German and Italian) 

KASPAR SCARPIA KEZAL 

(Freischutz) (Tosca) (Bartered Bride) 
HOLOFERNES WOTAN FRANCESCO 

(Holofernes) (Walkiire) (Mona Lisa) 


and numerous other roles of the standard repertory. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ARTIST 


Michael Bohnen is an international artist in the fullest sense of the term. Besides singing regular- 
ly as guest at all the leading German opera houses and as a regular member of the Metropolitan 
Opera, New York, he is a prime favorite at the Royal Opera, Stockholm; the German Opera, Prague; 
and the State Opera, Vienna, at all of which houses he has sung repeatedly. 


BOHNEN HAS WON THE SAME SUCCESS IN CONCERT AS IN OPERA 


wherever he has sung. He is unsurpassed in the singing of BALLADS and LIEDER. 


He has not yet appeared in concert in the United States but will be 


AVAIABLE FOR RECITALS HERE, SEASON 1924-25 


A detailed announcement in regard to these will shortly appear. 


Exclusive Management: ARTHUR HIRSCH, Hotel Astor, New York. Augsburgerstr 64, Berlin W. 50 
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lhe persistent recrudescence of the Vocal Problem and 


the failure of the attempts to embody the principles of 
voice production in such a manner as to be acceptable to 
the profession at large, constitutes an indictment which no 
teacher of singing can afford to ignore, and the ever-grow- 
ing dissatisfaction on the part of the public with vocal 
teaching in general is approaching a condition of acuteness 
which cannot and must not be disregarded. Despite the 


desperate attempts of those whose attitude could best be 
described as obstructionist, the peneraney light of common 
sense has succeeded in reaching some of the dark corners 
of this study and there is to be observed a hasty attempt 
to re-furbish some of the obsolete and useless fallacies and 
give them a semblance of scientific polish. This attempt to 
find reasons for the existence of at least a part of the mass 
of heterogenous material which comprises the extant knowl- 
edge of the subject of singing is foredoomed to failure for 
the very cogent reason that the vast majority of suppositions 
and ideas regarding this subject are purely speculatory and 
have no origin in fact. They have been rightly termed “se- 
crets,” for their subjective origin renders it impossible that 
they be successfully shared witn anyone, and they are there- 
fore sterile and useless. 

It is at the request of some of those who have for a num- 
ber of years been acquainted with the writer’s endeavors to 
urge a more objective study of the human voice that the 
following review of the problem is made, comprising as it 
does statements which have previously appeared in these 
pages over a considerable number of years. 

In an article in the Musicat Courter of January 15, 
1920, entitled “Vocal Secrets,” the writer said as follows: 
“The necessity of understanding a certain amount ot psy- 
chology in order to appreciate the action of the voice has 
led many teachers to the conclusion that psychology alone 
can solve the vocal question, and this has allowed them to 
neglect the physiological side, which is, however, just as im- 
portant. Others have attempted the reverse of this, and 
still others in their attempt to get away from these aum- 
culties claim that there is nothing which needs attention 
besides the control of the breath. fn the midst of all these 
extremes there undoubtedly must be a middle path which 
can be followed without the rejection of points which rea- 
son indicates as necessarily true. Surely it is high time 
for vocal teachers to realize that the best policy is not to 
be found in the furtherance of the secretive methods, and 
it is to be hoped that before long the public will begin 
to realize that the competent vocal teacher is one who 
knows his ‘instrument’ thoroughly and does not rely on any 
tricks with which to help himself and his pupils.” 

In the Musicat Courter of April 15, 1920, the writer 
asserted: “The vocal profession today is literally stagger- 
ing beneath a load of meaningless terms and methods, the 
utter absurdity of which defies description. In no pro- 
fession is such a thorough housecleaning necessary as in 
this one. In this urgently needed process the vocal student 
can do his share very effectively. hen he begins to make 
use of his common sense and ceases to worship at the feet 
of the first teacher who assures him that his is the most 
wonderful voice in the world and that six months of his 
method will secure him a metropolitan engagement, when 
he refuses to be satisfied with an avalanche of meaningless 
terms, then things will of necessity begin to change and 
the present chaos give place to at least a semblance of 


orders. 

In speaking of the prevalence of the belief that it is 
not only necessary, but actually dangerous for a singer to 
understand the mechanism of the throat, the writer in the 
Musicat Courter of July 8, 1920, stated: “In discussing 
the throat, it must be always remembered that we are dealing 
with something which serves a double purpose. At times 
it is used for singing or speaking, at others for swallowing. 

. Were the throat constructed for the purpose of singing 
or speaking alone, we would not need to know any more 
about it than we do about the eye in order to see. Since 
it is not, the policy of ignorance is not one which can be 


safely followed, and must ultimately give way to an exact 
knowledge and intelligent understanding of the function 
of the throat. Once this has been attained the fakes and 
fancies of individuals will perforce cease to exist and the 
art of singing will be able to take a big step forward.” 

In the Musica. Courter of July 21, 1921, in discussing 
the reasons for the existence of the many conflicting views 
on singing, the writer remarked: “Much of the vocal in- 
struction in existence ég based upon the assumption that a 
correctly produced tené will produce the identical sensation 
in all, that is to say, something akin to the following method 
is employed. The teacher describes the sensations he per- 
ceives while singing the type of tone he has decided upon 
as correct to the pupil, and the latter endeavors to sing 
a tone which creates in him the identical sensation. This 
system of instruction fails to take into account that the sen- 
sation is the result of the tone sung and not the cause. It 
very naturally follows that until the singer has been taught 
how to produce a correct tone it is quite impossible for him 
to experience what might be termed the correct sensation.” 

When in 1922 the question of a teachers’ license was so 
actively discussed, the writer again scored the regrettable 
fact that “secrets” of voice production still existed, saying : 
“It is a lamentable fact that the vocal profession is the only 
one which seems to recognize the existence of secrets, 
such nonsense having long ceased to exist in all other 
professions.” 

In regard to the much mooted question as to what con- 
stitutes a “fake” vocal teacher, the writer, in the MUSICAL 
Courter of December 6, 1923, contributed the following 
remarks : 

“What is nevertheless very generally overlooked is the 
fact that earnestness and sincerity are not necessarily to 
be found existing with erudition and practical knowledge, 
and that it is quite possible for a man to be honest, sincere 
and painstaking without being well equipped for his pro- 
fession. In the opinion of the writer the menace to the 
singer is not due to the existence of the fake, but to the 
well-meaning, hard-working, honest teacher who is ill- 
equipped to carry on his work.” 

Regarding the necessity for study of the vocal organ, 
the writer said: “Accurate knowledge of the construction 
and function of the vocal organ dispels that prime fallacy 
of the ‘different character of each individual organ. Bar- 
ring slight and incidental variations, all normal vocal organs 
are constructed alike and function alike. The faults to be 
found in the individual differ, but not the action of the 
organ. Once this nearer is removed the way becomes 
considerably clearer for agreement for the personal element 
becomes less obstrusive and a clearer generalization be- 
comes possible.’ . A search for concrete facts con- 
ducted upon a logical and rational basis will force the 
conclusion that the sole existing concrete fact is the action 
of the tone producing organ, namely, the larynx, a fact 
which no amount of argument can destroy.” 

The futility of claims to possess what might be termed 
revealed knowledge which cannot be universally dissem- 
inated was spoken of in the Musicat Courter of Febru- 
ary 7, when the writer observed: 

“No teacher may rightfully claim to possess knowledge 
which cannot be acquired by another, though the skill in 
imparting such knowledge will naturally vary with the 
individual.” 

“As long as the right is conceded to each individual to 
formulate and propagate his opinions by virtue of his rights 
as an individual and not requiring that he supply facts which 
are comprehensible to all, the situation cannot improve.” 

In concluding this necessarily brief review, a further 
quotation from a beforementioned article will be sufficient 
to emphasize the writer's attitude regarding the unfor- 
tunate condition of affairs which exist in vocal matters, 
and which was summed up as follows: “If the profession 
of teaching singing is to be rescued from t 
under which it has fallen, the general pusillanimous eva- 
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sions and fighting shy of concrete facts must cease. The 
voicing of purely subjective opinions must give way to a 
more objective method of inquiry.... Unless the facts 
of voice production present the same features to all teachers 
this study will continue its irr course achieving a few 
isolated results here and there can never hope to attain 
the dignity and standing to which it is entitled and will 
perforce remain the butt and jest of the civilized world.” 


BALTIMORE CHILDREN ATTEND 
FIRST CONCERT OF THE SERIES 


Cherkassky Given Personal Ovation—Stokowski Returns for 
Monthly Concert—Martinelli Pleases—Galli-Curci 
Attracts Capacity House—New York Symphony 
Gives Farewell Performance—Notes 

Baltimore, Md., February 24.—The Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, during the past eight years, has reached a high 
degree of excellence under the baton of Gustav Strube. 
Now the orchestra becomes a pioneer in giving a series of 
concerts for children of primary and grammar school ages. 
The first of these took place recently and was an unqualified 
success from every angle. Henrietta Baker Low, supervisor 
of music in the public schools of Baltimore, gave an inter- 
esting explanation before each of the various numbers. 
Til Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, the andante movement of 
Haydn’s Surprise ge ny, and America, led by a selected 
chorus and om | by entire audience, were among the 
numbers. The Prelude Pathetique, b Shura Cherkassky, 
was orchestrated for the occasion by Custav Klemm, direc- 
tor of the Park Band and well known local composer. After 
the playing of this number, Cherkassky was called to the 
Stage and given an ovation. 

Stokowsk1 Returns. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra returned for its monthly con- 
cert and Conductor Stokowski was given an ovation, 
MartiInett1 Draws Larce AUDIENCE. 

Martinelli, of the Metropolitan forces, drew a capacity 
audience at his recital. The tenor was in excellent voice 
and the concert was one of the most satisfying of the 
season. 

Gatii-Curcr A Devicut, 

Galli-Curci, always a big favorite here, again crowded 
the spacious Lyric and there were several hundred extra 
chairs upon the stage, all of which were occupied, to say 
nothing of a like number of standees. She was in splendid 
voice and thrilled her hearers from beginning to end. 

Last Concert or New York SyMPHONY. 

The last yonene of the New York Symphony was 
made with Bruno Walter at the conductor's desk, The 
director made a splendid impression and will always be wel- 
come here. Pablo Casals was the soloist and repeated the 
success of his many former appearances. 

Notes. 

Wiener Blut was presented during the past week by an 
excellent company and the performance merited the large 
audience that was on hand. 

Margaret Cummins Rabold, soprano, gave her annual 
recital at the Peabody Institute, of which she is a faculty 


member. A former Peabody pupil herself, she was greeted 
by an immense audience. Her recital was pleasing ee 
out. a 


Vreeland Sings Again in Springfield 

Springfield booked Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, for 
March 11, the third hearing of her in less than two years. 
Miss Vreeland’s first appearance in Springfield, at the Fes- 
tival, caused much comment. At that time she sang Siebel 
in Faust; and the Springfield Union of May 13, 1922, stated: 
“Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, a newcomer to this city sang 
the part of Siebel in faultless manner. Her big solo came 
in Act 3, and she scored heavily. Her clear soprano was 
suited exactly to the subject mood and her interpretation 
was perfect.” 

This enthusiastic approval culminated in a return engage- 
ment in Springfield in December of the same year, when 


she sang with the Orpheus Club, described by the critic 
Francis Regal, as being “Springfield’s senior musical organ- 
ization.” The club was then in its forty-ninth year of musi- 


cal activity. Francis poral through the Springfield Daily 
Republican, December 5, 1922, said “Miss Vreeland sang the 
favorite aria Vissi d’arte from Puccini’s opera Tosca in a 
way which at once got her the favor of the large and appre- 
ciative audience. She quickly showed herself one of the 
best of the singers heard at the Orpheus Club concerts for 
a long time past. She has an unusual gift for making songs 
interesting and varied in style, and should be highly success- 
ful in this field.” 
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The Baldwin Piano Co., 
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Gentlemen :— 

My Baldwin is a treasure. A treasure of 
exquisite tone. 

I like to think of my possessions as 
superior. But I must admit this is true of all 
other Baldwins. 

Sincerely 
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The Baldwin Piano Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen :— . 

My experience with the Baldwin has been 
most pleasant. 

Cincinnati, the home of the Baldwin, 
places it on a pedestal of superiority. 

It is a pleasure to see that abroad as well 
as at home it receives this same recognition. 

Sincerely, 


. 
‘ 
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MONTREAL HEARS NOTED ARTISTS 


Montreal, Can., February 25.—One of the well appre- 
ciated concerts this season was the recital of Pablo Cassals, 
cellist, given the last week of January under the manage- 
ment of Louis H. Bourdon, in the Windsor Hall which was 
filled to overflowing. His program was made up of the 
works of Bach, Tartini, Fauré, Popper and Granados. _ 

Erika Morini, violinist, with her charming personality, 
gave a concert at the Mount Royal Hotel thé last week 
of January under the management of Evelyn Boyce, Ltd. 
Her program, appreciated by the large audience, included 
works of Bruch, Tschaikowsky, Brahms-Hochstein, Mo- 
zart, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Elgar, Schumann and Paganini. 
Her accompanist was Erno Balogh. : 

On January 19 at the Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Lynwood Farnam, Canadian organist now a resident 
of New York City, gave a recital to an audience which 
filled the church to its capacity. His program included 
works of Barnes, Grace, Bach, Dupré, Daucasse, Jacob, 
Boellman, Bonnet, Jepson and Mulet. After the recital 
was over crowds of friends gathered to congratulate him. 

At the St. Denis Theater, on the evening of February 
19, the Philadelphia Orchestra gave a concert to a capacity 
house. The program, considered all too short, was Mo- 
zart’s overture to Le Nozze di Figaro; Mozart’s symphony 
in G minor; Stravinsky's Extracts from L’oiseau de Feu; 
Debussy’s Nocturne-Fetes, and Wagner's Prelude and 
Love-Death from Tristan and Isolde, 

Three Montreal choirs have distinguished themselves this 
season by their good work, when they each gave a_ well 
attended concert. The first to be held was by L’Association 
Chorale Brassard in the Windsor Hall on February 7, 
under the direction of A. J. Brassard. This choir of 140 
has made great progress since last year. Its program in 
three parts, Russian, French and German composers, was 
well interpreted. It is now preparing The Creation of 
Haydn for the next concert, 

The second of the choirs to offer a concert was L’Asso- 
ciation des Chanteurs de Montreal, under the direction of 
Prof, Jean Goulet, held in the St. Denis Theater on Febru- 
ary 12. It presented La Vision de Dante, the music by 
Raoul Brunel, a French composer, which was given its 
first hearing in Montreal with a choir of 175 and a picked 
orchestra of fifty musicians. The soloists were Mrs. 
Lariviere and Mrs. B, Goutier, sopranos; Arthur Michaud 
and M. R. Miller, tenors, and Dr. L. Verschelden, baritone. 

The Montreal Elgar Choir, B, E, Chadwick, conductor, 
was the third one. This concert, the second of their first 
season, was held in the Windsor Hall on February 18, under 
the patronage of their excellencies, the Governor-General 
and the Lady Byng of Viny. The soloists were M. B. 
Maclver, soprano; H. Fraser-Guthrie, tenor; and Mr. G. 
M. Brewer, pianist, who played prelude and fugue in E 
minor, Mendelssohn; L’Isle Joyeuse, Debussy, and Atmo- 
sphere Slave by Marcelle de Manziarly. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts at the Orpheum Theater 
are always well patronized. They are under the manage- 
ment of Bernard Laberge and J. A. Gauvin. One given 
lately was by Jean Gerardy, cellist, who has not been here 
for several “years. He was well received, the audience 
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demanding several encores. He had a good accompanist 
in the person of George McManus. ase 

Mme, Mougenais-Gadoury, dramatic soprano of this city, 
gave a concert on January 27 assisted by Emile Gour, tenor. 
It was under the patronage of the Hon. L. A. Tachereau, 
Prime Minister of this province. 

Mark Hambourg, pianist, held a recital on the afternoon 
of February 3. Fiis program included works of Haydn, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy, Liszt and Mendelssohn-Liszt. 

On February 10 Efrem Zimbalist was heard in a violin 
recital at the Orpheum Theater. His program was much 
appreciated arid he gave several encores. Emanuel Bay was 
at the piano. ae 

On February 17, it was Edouard Risler, the French pianist, 
who appeared in a return engagement at the Orpheum. 
This was even more appreciated than the first he gave in 
December. His program was excellent, his rendering of 
Weber’s Invitation to the Waltz receiving decided applause. 

Cedia Brault has been busy lately. She sang at the 
Palace Theater and gave the Ave Maria of Gounod. At a 
recital of French music at the Ritz Carlton, she sang the 
duet from Lakme, with Miss Descarries; Autumn by Fauré; 
Les Matelots, Fauré, and Le Printemps by Borne. 

The three joint concerts given by Saul Brant, violinist ; 
Boris Hamburg, cellist, and George M. Brewer, pianist, 
this season in the Windsor Hotel, were well patronized. 
The programs consisted of works by Rubinstein, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Saint-Saéns, Dvorak, Grieg, D’Erlanger and 
Smetana. After the second was over, a telegram was re- 
ceived from a radio listener—somewhere in Massachusetts 

expressing approval of the concert to which he had just 
listened. ; ai h 

Florence Hood, a pupil of Sevcik, gave a violin recital 
at the Ritz Carlton on February 4. Her program comprised 
works of Brahms, Handel, Bach, Scott and Mistowski. 
F. H. Blair was the accompanist. 

Leonora Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave a recital at the Mount Royal Hotel under 
the management of Miss Cunard, the first week of Febru- 
ary. She received much applause after each song and 
gracefully acceded to calls for encores. 

At the Catholic Women’s League on January 22, F. H. 
Blair, organist of the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
read an interesting paper on Modern French Music. The 
program was arranged by Mrs. F. E. Devlin, chairman 
of the music committee. Prof. Salvator Issaurel sang 
L’Enfant Prodigue by Debussy; Serenade Italienne, The 
Humming Bird and The Butterfly, by Chausson. Cedia 
Brault, contralto, gave numbers by Duparc and Faure. 
Jeanne Girard, pianist, played Impromptu bv Fauré and 
Paladin by Laurens, and Miss Leonard, pianist, two num- 
bers of Corelli, 

The Section of Music of the Montreal Women’s Club, 
under the direction of Mrs. C. W. Simpson, has had a 
tremendous success this season, some interesting concerts 
and talks on music having taken place from time to time. 
A few weeks ago in the ballroom of the Mount Royal 
Hotel, George M. Brewer, organist of the Church of the 
Messiah, gave a talk on Czecho-Slovakia’s contribution to 
music, with illustrations at the piano of some of the folk 
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songs and tunes of the country as arranged by Smetana 
and others. On January 28, in the same hall, the M. W. 
Club had a folk song recital (in costume) from the old 
and the new world, given by Loraine Wyman, which pleased 
the large audience present. She was accompanied at the 
piano by Mrs. Louis Smith. 

The Societé Symphonique, under the direction of T. T. 
Goulet, held a concert in the Monument National on Janu- 
ary 24. Their program was well rendered and Jules Dubois, 
the son of Prof. J. B. Dubois, offered a cello solo, Le 
Cygne by Saint-Saens. 

An enjoyable concert was presented on February 21 at 
the Ritz Carlton. Those taking part were Mme. C. 
DeLage, mezzo-soprano; Paul Ouimet, baritone, and J. C. 
Houle, pianist. Mr. OQuimet came in for many recalls as 
he is always a favorite here. 

The New Frontenac at Quebec drew a large house when 
a joint concert was given on February 12 by two ladies of 
that city, Ruby Green, soprano, and Mrs. Gooday, violinist, 
also Stanley Gardner, pianist, of Montreal. The day of 
the concert Mme. Alexandre Tachereau, wife of the Hon. 
L. A. Tachereau, Prime Minister of this Province, held 
a luncheon and reception for Mr. Gardner; and Mrs. W. H. 
Delaney gave a reception for him at her home after the 
concert, 

Under the direction of Harry Salter, violinist and orches- 
tra leader, the Windsor Hotel has inaugurated a series of 
Foyer Musicales for Saturday afternoons. At the first of 
these concerts the soloists were Harry Salter; Blanche 
Archambault, soprano; Mr. Asselin, tenor, and Raoul Du- 
quette, cellist. The orchestra as well as the soloists rend- 
ered a fine program of favorite classics. 

The Montreal Grenadier Guards Band, J. J. Gagnier, 
conductor, has been invited to attend the Wembly Exhi- 
bition starting in London, England, next May, in behalf of 
the musical interest of Canada. 

The sat “gpm Choral Society, under the direction of 
G. Vanderpoll, gave a successful concert at the Windsor 
Hall on the evening of January 31, Albert Chamberland, 
violinist, rendered a few selections, accompanied by Mme. 
Paquin at the piano. 

Albert Chamberland, violinist of Montreal, returned lately 
from Lowell, Mass., where he was guest artist at a concert 
given by the Saint Cecile Choir of that city. 

Ivy ott, soprano, formerly of the Montreal Grand 
Opera Company, has gone to Winnipeg, where she opened 
an enaggrnen at the Capitol for one month, starting Feb- 
ruary 25. 

Irene Pavloska, of the Chicago Opera Company, visited 
with her mother for a few days lately. 

Mary Izzard, violinist of this city, returned from Burl- 
ington, Vt. where she gave a recital for the Klisa Club on 
February 7. Her accompanist was Alice Nash. 

The title of the address of Louise Murphy, given before 
the Catholic Women Teachers’ Association at Congress 
Hall on February 13, was Some of Nature's Lullabies, and 
she sang several of her own arrangements of bird songs. 
Her book, Sweet Canada, twelve bird songs, and a round, 
has lately been published. M. J. M. 


Wiske to Direct Philadelphia Festival 


The first Philadelphia Music Festival will be held in tne 
Arena on the evenings of May 1, 2 and 3. C. Mortimer 
Wiske, well known for his splendid work in connection with 
the Newark Festival, will be the director. There will be a 
chorus of over 1,000 singers, and exceptionally fine soloists. 
Thursday evening, May 1, will be Opera Night, the program 

iven by Rosa Ponselle and Giovanni Martinelli, both of the 

etropolitan Opera Company, and the chorus and orchestra. 
The second evening will be Wagner Night, for which Emma 
Kruger, the eminent Wagnerian soprano; Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, and Paul 
Althouse, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
have been secured as soloists. The chorus and orchestra 
also will be heard at this concert. ep evening, May 3, 
is prewennt as Concert Night, with Olga Samaroff, the 
well known pianist, and Nina Morgana, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, as soloists. According to re- 
port, this will be “a great night” for the chorus. 


Herman Epstein’s Many Bookings 


On March 9, at the home of Dr. and Mrs. George Strodl, 
52 East 80th Street, Herman Epstein, assisted by Helen 
Wellens, played the Mozart second symphony and the Dvorak 
“New World” symphony arranged for four hands, to illus- 
trate his lecture on What is a Symphony? The large audi- 
ence of music lovers, although they had heard these works 
played many times by the various orchestras, expressed de- 
light in the many new beauties which were disclosed to them 
by Mr. Epstein’s simple analysis of the structural forms 
of these contrasting works. 

On March 10 Mr. Epstein lectured on Chamber Music, at 
the Collegiate School in Passaic, N. J., and illustrated by 
playing, with the assistance of Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist, 
sonatas by Handel and Mendelssohn. March 11, at the 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum, Mr. Epstein’s lecture was Music 
During the First Half of the 19th Century, and he played 
compositions by Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, and others. 


March at Home at Ross David Studio 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David's March Sunday at home was 
devoted to the Inkawa Glee Club members and their friends. 
The annual spring program is gradually being perfected 
under Mr. David’s guidance and promises to be more than 
ever delightful. The crowning feature will be a Japanese 
operetta. Grace Parker, president of the Inkawa Club, 
was most enthusiastic over the quality of tone brought out 
in one song on Sunday, also Mr. and Mrs. Frances Young 
commended the club on its fine mezzo voice effects. Mr. 
Young played several of his compositions and Mrs. Young 
sang his Soul of Freedom, a very beautiful setting of her 
words to his Menuet written for Beau Brummel, which 
the Glee Club will present at its concert. 


Enesco-Kindler-Miinz New Trio 


Among the important new instrumental combinations an- 
nounced for next season is that of Georges Enesco, violinist ; 
Hans Kindler, cellist, and Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist. The 
artists will give a program consisting of both chamber music 
and solos. Engagements for them are now being booked, and 


will be arranged so as not to interfere with their individual 


appearances. 
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CINCINNATI GREETS HUBERMAN 
DUPRE AND THE CHICAGO OPERA 


Chaliapin Heard for First Time in Opera—Huberman Plays 
with Symphony—Eighth “Pop” Concert Enjoyed—Dupré 
with Matinee Musical Club-—Quiroga a Visitor— 
Mabel Garrison at Sunday Evening 
Musicale—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 6.—The appearance here of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, at Music Hall on Feb- 
ruary 21 for two performances, was most welcome: At 
the matinee, Mary Garden appeared as Salome and made 
much of the role. As Jokanaan Baklanoff was fine, while 
Riccardo Martin did well with the part of Herod. Hero- 
dias, sung by Maria Claessens, was splendid and the 
Narraboth of Jose Mojica added much to the presenta- 
tion. As conductor of the orchestra Giorgio Polacco was 
excellent. 

At the evening performance the interest was divided 
between the opera, Boris Godunoff, and the star, Feodor 
Chaliapin. Much was heard of the Moussorgsky work, 
and Chaliapin has never been heard in opera here before. 
He was ably supported by a capable company, the princi- 
pals and chorus, as well as the orchestra, meeting every 
requirement. Among those who deserve special mention 
are Forrest Lamont, Virgilio Lazzari, Jose Mojica, Maria 
Claessens, Tamara Steckiewicz and Antoinette Castania. 
The scenic effects were impressive and the conductor, 
Ettore Panizza, were equal to all demands. 





HusBerMAN So.ioist With SyMPHONY. 

Special interest was centered in the concerts given at 
Emery Auditorium on February 22 and 23 by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Fritz 
Reiner. This was due to the program, made up of three 
Russian compositions: The symphony in B minor by. 
Borodin; the Poem of Ecstasy by Scriabin, and a violin 
concerto by Tschaikowsky. The work of the orchestra, 
under the able leadership of Mr. Reiner, was up to its 
usual high standard of excellence. 

The soloist was Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, who has 
not been heard here for many years. His playing of the 
Tschaikowsky concerto proved a delight. His perform- 
ance was a striking feature of the concerts. 

Eicgutxu “Por” Concert. 

For the eighth program of the popular concert series 
given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at Music 
Hall, on March 2, the character of the numbers was such 
as to afford the large audience much pleasure. It was in 
all respects a delightful afternoon, and there was no lack 
of applause from the audience for director and orchestra. 
The following numbers were given: Coppelia ballet music 
by Delibes; Midsummer Night's Dream (four numbers 
from the suite) by Mendelssohn; Prelude to Act III of 
Lohengrin, and overture from Tannhauser. The orches- 
tra was in fine spirit and the fervor with which they 
played made the concert an enjoyable one. 

Marcet Dupré Hear. 

As the third artist brought here by the Matinee Musical 
Club, Marcel Dupré, noted French organist, appealed to a 
large audience at Music Hall on February 24. The con- 
cert was free, which demonstrates the spirit of the organ- 
ization in giving the public an opportunity to hear so fine 
an artist. 

Mr. Dupré’s program included toccata, adagio and fugue 
in C major, by Bach; a_ dialogue by ‘Clerambault ; Ber- 
ceuse, by Marcel Dupré ; Finale in B flat major, by Cesar 
Franck ; canon in B minor, by Schumann; and variations 
on a French Noel, by Marcel Dupré. Part two of the 
program was made up of a symphony improvised on 
themes presented by Fritz Reiner, Sidney Durst, Albino 


Gorno, Adolf Hahn, George Leighton and Adolf Stader- 
man, 
QuirocA IN INITIAL Visit. 
Among the delightful musicales enjoyed during the 


present season was the appearance on February 28, at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, of Manuel Quiroga, 
Spanish violinist. His musicianship was given clear dem- 
onstration on this occasion, and he played a difficult pro- 
gram in a masterly manner. He was the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Maurice Joseph and Bertha Baur. The audience was 
appreciative, and he was given an ovation. His program 
included The Devil’s Trill Sonata by Tartini; the Poeme 
by Chausson; the Beethoven Romance in G: Caprice by 
Paganini, and Romance Andalusia by Sarasate. This was 
followed by a number of lighter pieces. 
MABEL GARRISON AT MUSICALE. 

Mabel Garrison gave a song recital at the Hotel Sinton 
on February 24, this being the second number of the 
Sunday evening musicales arranged by Mrs, J. W. Darby, 
manager of the Cincinnati Symphony Association. Miss 
Garrison’s program was well selected and contained num- 
bers that allowed the opportunity to display her fine voice. 
The concert proved gratifying from all viewpoints. 

Notes. 

A Washington’s Birthday program was given by a number 
of pupils from the class of Thomas James Kelly, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, on February 21, before 
the Mothers’ Club of the Hoffman School. 

The Laurel Glee Club presented Wishing Well, a musi- 
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cal comedy, at St. Joseph's Church auditorium on February 
27 and March 2. 

The Hyde Park Music Club held its monthly meeting 
on March 4, in the auditorium of the Hyde Park Library, 
when an enjoyable program was rendered. 

Lillian Holmes gave a group of songs at the Three Arts 
Club on February 24, accompanied by Catherine Howard. 
Both are students at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Miss Holmes being a pupil of John A. Hoffmann and Miss 
Howard studying A er Jean Verd. 

The usual lecture on the program to be given by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at its symphony concerts 
was delivered by J. H. Thuman on March at the 
Woman's City Club. He talked. on Mahler’s Song of the 
Earth. The series of lectures has been arranged for by 
Bertha Baur of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, Price Hill, presented Springtime, a musical 
comedy on March 3 and 4 at the Western Plaza Theater. 

At the nineteenth Saturday noon recital in the Odeon, at 
the College of Music, pupils of Frederick J. Hoffmann, 
Edna Weiler Paulsen and Adolf Hahn were heard. 

Pupils of Pauline Stemler gave a recital at her studio 
on February 16, including piano numbers and recitations. 

A number of concerts, were given during the week of 
February 23 and March 2 by the Wurlitzer Social Service, 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs, William Dunning. 

The music department of the Cincinnati Women’s Club 
presented a ballad matinee on February 26, the numbers 
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being sung in story form, The affair was called Memories 
Musical of Yesteryear, written and staged by Clara K. 
Heflebower, a member of the club. 

Juvenile players of the Schuster-Martin School appeared 
in two plays at the Little Playhouse on February 26 called 
Muffin ol and Dolls. 

The monthly musical service was held at the Clifford 
Presbyterian Church on February 24, under the direction 
of Beulah Davis. William J. Kopp, trumpeter, and Lil- 
lian Dent, soprano, was heard. 

Advanced pupils of Lillian Arkell Rixford, of the College 
of Music, gave an organ recital at the Odeon on February 
25. Those taking part included Ruth Whitaker, Virginia 
Cobb, Ruth Barkley, Herbert Newman, Hattie W. Schatz- 
man, Olive Terry, Dorothy O’Brien and Harriet Moore. 

A sacred concert was given on February 24 by the choir 
of Philippus Evangelical Church, under the direction of 
Elmer E, Dimmermann, organist ‘and choirmaster. 

The Meltone Music Club held a meeting at the residence 


of Mrs. Carleton G, Talbott, Norwood, on February 20 
Carrie Schmitt gave a piano recital, assisted by Mrs, 
Clifford Kappel, soprano. 


The following students of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music gave a program on Washington's birthday for 
the benefit of the building improvement fund of the Kappa 
Sigma Pi: Marion Solt, soprano, pupil of Dan Beddoe; 
Mattilene Lloyd, pianist, pupil of Leo Paalz; Luella Pom- 
mert, reader, pupil of Margaret L. Spaulding ; Martha 
Terry, violinist, pupil of Robert Perutz, and LaRue Loftin, 
accompanist, pupil of Madame Lizniewska. 

Pupils of Dorothy Dasch Reece gave the first of a series 
of song recitals at her home, on February 17. 

A band concert was enjoyed at the rally of the Girl 
Scouts of Hamilton County, on February 23. One feature 
was a new march dedicated to Harriet B. Holmes, leader 
of the Scouts, which was heard for the first time. _ 

Four pupils of the Fort Thomas class of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, under the direction of LaRue 
Loftin, were presented in a musical program on February 
21 given by the Fort Thomas Woman’s Club. Those taking 
part were Marjorie Gardner, Dorothy Scholte, Sarah-Jane 
and Anne Hart. 

The Reulman School of Expression and Dramatic Art 
presented juvenile players in a series of performances at 
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the Pure Food Exposition at Music Hall, the week of 
February 25. 

A number of pupils of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music appeared in recital in Conservatory Hall, on Febru- 
ary 23, Pupils from the classes of Miss Loftin, Carl 
Herring, Miss Reiniger, Dan Beddoe, Marcian Thalberg and 
Dr. Carol Liszniewski were heard. 

Prunella was presented by students of 
Spaulding of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
February 25 in Conservatory Hall. 

A local composers’ program was enjoyed at the Woman's 
Club on February 29, when compositions by Sidney Durst, 
Irene Gardner, Carl Hugo Grimm, Louise H, Snodgrass, 
Corinne M. Lawson, Mary F. Kuhler, Grace C, Gardner, 
Uberto Neely and Joseph Surdo were heard. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Scully, Jr., supplied the music for 
the birthday party held at the Clifton School on February 
26. Mrs. Scully played a new rondo and other selections, 
and Mr. Scully sang a number of songs 

The annual election of the Norwood Musical Club was 
held on February 26, when the following officers were 


Margaret L 
of Music, on 


elected: Rose Gore-Rockwell, president; Mrs, Edward S. 
Stuebing, vice president; Mrs. George W agner, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Clarence Boyer, corresponding secretary ; 


Mrs. Cliff Bingham, press secretary; Mrs. George Ke ‘ler, 
treasurer, and Mrs. Albert Mannen, librarian. A number 
of songs were sung by Mrs. R. S. Montgomery and read 
ings given by Elsa Soeller. 

Matilda Brooks, a pupil of Edna Weiler Paulsen of the 


College of Music, was a soloist with the Sinton Hotel 
Orchestra on March 4, in the Sinton ballroom, 
A concert was given in the Odeon on March 5 by the 


composed of Ernest Pack, first 
violin; Herbert Silbersack, second violin; Gordon Kohn, 
viola, and Herbert Weis, cello. Since making its initial 
appearance a year ago the quartet has made a fine im- 
pression and the last concert given added to its laurels, 

The Linwood Community Center was given a musical 
program on February 29 by several students of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music: Marion Solt, soprano; 
Martha Terry, violinist, and Mattilene Lloyd, accompanist 

Grace Tidball, a pupil of Dan Beddoe sang the soprano 
solos at the Norwood Baptist Church, March 2. The ac 
companiments were played by Dorothy Waldman, pupil of 
Marcian Thalberg. 

At the regular Saturday noon recital in the Odeon on 


Cncinnati String Quartet, 


March 1, pupils of the following of the College of Music 
were heard: Lillian Arkell Rixford, Emil Heermann, 
Mrs. Adolf Hahn and Ilse Huebner. 

Howard Fuldner, a pupil of Dan Beddoe, sang The 


Viking, at the program given by the Woman’s Club on 

February 29. Joseph Surdo composed the song, and Ernest 

C. Daulton, a pupil of Carl Herring, was the accompanist. 
The Passion Play was presented on March 2 at St. 

John Auditorium by members of the congregation. 

Box and Cox, a musical play, was given ty the Society 


of the Three Arts of St. Xavier College on March 1 in the 
Odeon. ; 
The musical department of the Wyoming Woman's 


Club held a musical afternoon on march 3, when composi- 
tions by John Carlyle Davis, a Cincinnati composer, were 
enjoyed. 

Several pupils of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
took part in a musical program on February 29. Included 


in the list were Florence Beeland, violinist; William J. 
Cameron, soprano, and Carolyn Eagle, pianist. 
The International Club of Cincinnati enjoyed a musical 


program on the evening of March 1, when a number of 
musicians from the Cincinnati Conservatory were heard. 
They were Lillian Dent, soprano; Margaret Wassum, violin- 
ist; Hattie Greenberg, accompanist, and a piano number 
was played by Susan Peeke, : a me ember of the club. W. W 


Helen Bock Praised 


Wherever Helen Bock, the young American pianist, 
pears she receives fine press tributes and letters of ap- 
preciation, After a reéngagement in Chatham, Va., the 
following communication was sent to Annie Friedberg, 
manager for Miss Bock, and it gives evidence of the popu 
larity this young artist has gained during her two seasons 
in the concert field: 


March 5, 1924 
Dear Miss Friedberg: 
I am glad Miss Bock really enjoyed her very short stay with us, 
She is a delight and everyone told me that they enjoyed her work 
even more than last year! The program was well chosen and equally 
well given. I congratulate on having such a promising artist on 


your list. 
(Signed) Maun M. Roserts, 
Chatham Episcopal Institute 


you 





Audience of 2,000 Hears Sylvia Lent 


An audience of two thousand heard Sylvia Lent play when 
she appeared recently as soloist with the State Symphony in 
Passaic. “Like a jewel in a splendid setting, Sylvia Lent 
played her way into the hearts of her audience,” writes the 
Passaic Daily Herald. “A sylph-like grace, a perfect mas- 
tery of her violin, and that freedom from self-consciousness 
that marks the artist, made her most charming. Never has 
she given such a profound performance, and she leaves 
no doubt of her exceptional gifts and extraordinary ability 
Miss Lent gave a remarkably fine performance of the Bruch 
concerto in G minor. She played it with rare skill, with ex 
quisitely perfect intonation, and the beauty of her tones 
was of the deepest appeal. An ovation followed.” 
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TAMPA AUDIENCES ACCLAIM 
FRIEDA HEMPEL AND SOUSA 


Music Lovers Flock to Hear Cherkassky and Flonzaley 
Quartet—Water Carnival Given at Tarpon Springs— 
Friday Morning Musicale Goes Visiting— 

Other News 


Tampa, Fla., February 23.—The Philpitt Concert Course 
has been attracting considerable attention among the 
music lovers of these precincts, Each season for the past 
few years Mr. Philpitt has made persistent efforts to 
bring to Florida some of the highest art in musical lines; 
to set a standard in music that will develop appreciation for 
the best, thereby creating an atmosphere that will attract 
and retain a cultured population. 

Sousa anv His Banp 

On February 16 Sousa and his Band made two appear- 
ances in the Tampa Bay Casino before a large number of 
enthusiastic listeners. John Dolan, cornetist; Nora Fauch- 
aulld, soprano; Rachel Senior, violinist, and George Carey, 
xylophonist, were warmly received. The soloists as well 
as Mr. Sousa were gracious in their response to encores. 

Frepa Hemper as “Jenny Linn” 

Frieda Hempel was charming in her Jenny Lind concert 
on February 21, and warmly greeted by a full house. Her 
program was delightful throughout. In her quaint costume 
she was lovely to the eye as well as to the ear, She was 
ably supported at the piano by Coenraad V. Bos, who also 
played several piano numbers in excellent style. Louis P. 
Fritze, flutist, added much pleasure to the program. 

Activities In Nearsy Towns 

A number of music lovers have been pursuing artists 
who appeared in other towns that were accessible. A num- 
ber of teachers and music students heard the boy prodigy, 
Shura Cherkassky, in his piano recital in St. Petersburg. 

About sixty motored to Lakeland for the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet as this was the only occasion on which they could be 
heard this season. 

Tae Water CARNIVAL 

The Community Players of Tampa were an attractive 
feature of the water carnival recently at Tarpon Springs. 
Priscilla and The Mikado were presented on board a boat 
in the Bayou at Tarpon before an audience that numbered 
far into the thousands. The Mikado was repeated in Tampa 
for the benefit of the tourists. The Community Players, 
starting only three years ago, has become a valuable asset 
to the city’s musical life. The large chorus is efficiently 
directed by Earl Stumpf, and Charles Fleming is the stage 
director, 





Fripay Morning MUuSICALE 

On February 20 the Friday Morning Musicale made their 
annual pilgrimage to the Carreno Club in St. Petersburg. 
This year the offering was a costume recital presented in 
the new Soreno Hotel. The program opened with a charm- 
ing minuet for strings played by Hulda Kreher, Ruth Mil- 
ton, Agnes Boynton and Lily MacDonald, with Mrs. Ernest 
Kreher at the piano. The program was excellent and the 
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artists accorded a veritable ovation. Others contributing 
were Mrs. Chas. F, Dunham representing Norway; Mrs. 
Frank Parziale, Italy; Coe G Spain; Mamie Costelia 
Dawson, Poland, and Mrs. J. all, Colonial period. 
Hiawatha was given a dramatic interpretation by Marian 


Douglas, with piano accompaniment arranged and played 
ie ties Chas. p Glover, on Gore in Indian garb. 
Notes 


A program of musical interest was given in costume by 
the Friday Morning Musicale in the music room of 
anaes Bay Hotel, the occasion being the celebration of 
Washington’s birthday. A scene typifying Betsy Ross mak- 
ing the first American flag was arranged by Mrs. Walter 
Bettis. Mrs. J. M. Hall sang the first one written in 
America, by Frances Hopkinson Smith. Gray Perry played 
the MacDowell Concert Etude and Turkey in the Straw 
by Guion, and was repeatedly recalled. Several choruses, 
directed by Conrad Murphree, were warmly received. 

A musicale tea given on Saturday afternoon at the 
Woman’s Club by Dorice L’Hommedieu Bowen was en- 
joyed by several hundred guests who were enthusiastic 
over Mme. Bowen's lyric voice, Her program was well 
chosen, representing some of the gems of different periods, 
sung with true artistry. Added to this an unusual 
of manner made her a delightful hostess. Mme. Bowen 
has only recently come to Tampa and her presence here 
is welcomed as a distinct acquisition. She will open a 
studio in the Woman’s Club. : j 

Nino Ruisi and Agnes Robinson (Mrs. Nino Ruisi in 
private life) were given a cordial reception recently in a 
recital in Jacksonville. They were greeted by a full house 
and were accorded unstinted applause. They wae or 


panied by Mr. Myer of Jacksonville. ; 


Activities of de Horvath and Pupils 


Cecile de Horvath has conducted many classes through- 
out the country on her extensive concert tours this season, 
and as a result applications have been received from al 
of the United States for the master class which she will 
conduct this summer at her studio in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing in Chicago. 

Mme. de Horvath’s pupils have been exceedingly busy 
this winter. Recent and forthcoming bookings for Betsy 
Brown include Chicago, February 14; Forest Park, Febru- 
ary 17; Chicago, February 23; Winnetka, February 24; 
Chicago, March 5; Auburn Park, March 8; Wilmette, 
March 14; Chicago, March 21; and La Grange, March 25. 
Elizabeth Dollison gave a recital in Chicago on February 
19 before the Sigma Gamma Society, and Esther Sopkin 
was heard in recital in Winnetka on February 14, Miss 
Sopkin received a letter of praise from Julio Bruer fol- 
lowing her recital at the Surf Hotel, Chicago. Amy 
Degerman won high praise from the North Shore News 
after her recital before the Rogers Park Woman’s Club 
on January 10. 


Paul Reimers’ Song Recitals Elicit Praise 


Ancient, romantic and modern music, including Schu- 
mann’s Dichterliebe, is being presented in a seri¢s of three 
intimate song recitals by Paul Reimers on February 29, 
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March 20, and closing April 10, at the homes of Mrs. 
Orme Wilson, Mrs. Ronald Tree and Mrs. Arthur Sachs 
Some little wn songs by such moderns as Armin 
Knab, Poldowski (the daughter of Wieniawski), and 
Stravinsky are on the April 10 program. In the list of 
gg are such well known society folk as Mrs, Cornelius 
liss, Mrs, Sargeant Cram, Duchess de Richeli rs. 
Charles Dana Gibson, Mrs. Osgood Pell, Mrs. R. T. Wil- 
son, and Mrs. Egerton Winthrop. 
‘When Mr. Reimers reappeared in London, the Sunday 
Times gave special attention to him, saying: “Mr, Reimers 
roved his right to be bracketed with the three or four 
ieder singers who really count.” The Telegraph spoke of 
his art as being “as admirable for insight and i 
gp of words and music as for technical finish.” The 
eree mentioned his tenor voice “of captivating quality”; 

The Westminster Gazette his “very finished and artistic 
style.” The Musical News spoke of “his masterly lyrical 
singing,” and the Yorkshire Observer said that “it is not 
often that a song recital proves so genuinely enjoyable 
throughout.” 


Klibansky Artists in Numerous Appearances 


Artists from the Klibansky studio have again been very 
successful in recent appearances. Alveda Lofgren sang 
successfully at a concert of the Beethoven Club at East 
Orange, N. J., February 27, Winifred Parker was soloist 
at the Tacoma Oratorio Society concert, Tacoma, Wash., 
where her beautiful contralto voice delighted an enthusiastic 
audience. Mizzi Delorm, Editha Fleischer and Walter Jan- 
kuhn scored another splendid success at their appearance 
in Lehar’s Wiener Blut before sold-out houses in Phila- 
delphia, February 26, and on Sunday, Mizzi Delorm and 
Walter Jankuhn were heartily applauded for their per- 
formances in Hannerle given at the Casino Theater, New 
York City. March 3 the three artists received ovations 
when they appeared in the first performance of the Fas- 
chingsfee at the Irving Place Theater, New York. 

Charles Beach was heard to good advantage at the Friday 
Morning musicale held at Hotel Bond, on February 29, 
in Hartford, Conn. Emilie Henning Mahar ap ared in 
a joint recital with Olive Kline on February 25. Myrtle 
Weed sang at the Highland Presbyterian Church. New 
York City, on ereey 17, and was greatly applauded for 
her splendid work at the concert given at emple Beth 
Emeth in Brooklyn on February 26, Gertrude Nelson was 
soloist at a concert given by the Colonial Dames at Barnard 
College. Mary Morris, who is appearing in Fashion at the 
Greenwich Village Theater, was heartily applauded for her 
beautiful singing. 


Miinz Interpretations “Delightful” 


After Mieczyslaw Miinz’ recent appearance in concert at 
the New York Biltmore Morning Musicale, February 22, the 
following appeared in the New York American: “Poetry 
of piano playing was disclosed by Mr. Miinz, whose appear- 
ances in this city have created for him a sincere and admir- 
ing clientele. His interpretations were delightful and evoked 
much and deserving enthusiasm from his hearers.” 
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CLEVELAND GREETS WAGNER AND 
ENESCO AS GUEST CONDUCTORS 


Fifth “Pop” Concert Wins Usual Success—Bloch’s New 
Concerto Pleases Two Audiences—Other News 

Cleveland, Ohio, March 1—The fifth “Pop” concert lived 
up to its predecessors in furnishing good music played to 
a body of true music lovers. The chief orchestral num- 
bers were the Rhapsody Espana, Chabrier, and the sym- 
phonic tone poem, Finlandia, Sibelius. totn have become 
popular in the repertory of the orchestra and were received 
with lond applause. Three movements from MacDowell’s 
Indian suite constituted the American offering. The soloist 
from the orchestra was Louis Dufrasne, principal French 
horn player, who gave a beautiful rendition ot Wagner's 
Album Leaf. June Elson Kunkle, soprano, sang the reci- 
tative and air ot Lia, from Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue, 
and sang it well. Both artists were repeatedly recalled and 
gave added numbers. Mr. Shepherd led the orchestra 
with his customary musicianship, 

Enesco Conpucts ORCHESTRA. 

At the twelfth pair of symphony concerts another com- 
poser-conductor, this time a violinist as well, led the orches- 
tra in a unique program. As a conductor Georges Enesco 
is inspiring, as all who heard the concert will testify. The 
program included two of his own compositions, a Koumanian 
Rhapsody and a symphony. A Brahms concerto was also 
played by Mr. Enesco, 

Srecrriep WAGNER. 

Siegfried Wagner conducted the Cleveland Orehestra in 
a concert featuring “Music of Three Generations” for the 
restoration of Richard Wagner’s Bayreuth Festival Theater. 
As a composer Mr. Wagner offered two numbers: The 
Black Swans (translated into English) and The Idler, an 
overture to one of his operas. 

Biocu’s New Composition HeEarp. 

Ernest Bloch’s concerto for violin and piano was pre- 
sented for the first time at the Art Museum to an audience 
that crowded the hall. There were so many who failed to 
gain admittance that it was repeated the same afternoon 
to another capacity audience. Mr. Bloch preceded the play- 
ing with a talk, as did Roger Sessions, a member of the 
faculty of the Cleveland Institute of Music of which Mr. 
Bloch is the director. The concerto was performed by Andre 
de Ribeaupierre, violinist, and Beryl Rubenstein, pianist, 
both of the institute faculty. They played superbly and 
the production of this work was greeted with prolonged 
applause. The audience was composed largely of mem- 
bers of Mr. Bloch’s chorus and institute students. These 
young people like the exciting composition. 

Notes, 

The Cleveland Concert Company, through Philip Miner, 
local manager, who takes the place of Robert Ellinwood, 
announces that Percy Weadon, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will have charge of the preparations for the 
operas to be given by the Metropolitan Company the week 
of April 28. Mr. Weadon is already in town and is actively 
engaged in his task. 

In the ballroom of Hotel Statler, the second public stu- 
dent’s recital of the Institute of Music took place. Of the 
eleven soloists, none appeared at the previous recital. There 
were two string quartets, both from the ensemble classes 
of Andre Ribeaupierre. The string orchestra played Han- 
del’s concerto grosso in D minor. The soloists were Mr. 
Ribeaupierre, Ruth Willian, and Rebecca Haight of the 
faculty. Mr. Bloch conducted. M. B. P. 





Musicale at Marcella Geon’s 


On February 29, Marcella Geon gave a musicale, all those 
taking part being artists coaching repertory with Miss Geon, 
a well known coach-accompanist of this city. There were 
about 140 guests present and many of those who attended are 
prominent in New York musical circles. Several of these 
singers are artist pupils from the William Thorner and 
Harry Colin Thorpe studios. 

The program opened with Alice MacLain, soprano, and 
Frank Taylor, baritone, singing the barcarolle from Tales of 
Hoffmann. The next group was offered by Miss MacLain 
and among her numbers was Fay Foster’s Dusk in June, 
which is considered by many to be this composer’s most beau- 
tiful song. Miss MacLain was roundly applauded and en- 
cored with John Prindle Scott's Lying Little Daisy. The 
next group was offered by Margaret Clarkson, also a so- 
prano, and her American song was Yesterday and Today, by 
Charles Gilbert Spross. Both singers disclosed good quality 
of voice, and their diction and interpretation were particu- 
larly commented upon. 

J .J. Scheuch contributed the next group. His well trained 
baritone voice was effective in Deems Taylor’s ballad of the 
sea, Captain Straton’s Fancy. The singer was forced to 
encore with the well known Invictus. Lillian Ring, soprano, 
opened the second half of the program with a group of 
songs. Her rendition of Musetta’s Waltz Song was par- 
ticularly effective and she encored with Richard Hageman’s 
Animal Crackers. Ruth Reynolds, contralto, sang the next 
group, and the audience was most enthusiastic over her 
offerings. She is an artist pupil of William Thorner, and 
it is predicted that she will be a sensation when she makes 
her debut next year. 

After Miss Reynolds’ most effective numbers, Marie Haun 
premiere danseuse of the Strand Roof, danced to the duet 
music from Lakme, with Mme. Paauw and Miss Reynolds 
singing off stage. The young dancer was recalled several 
times and should have encored with another number. The 
last group was given by Mme. Christine Paauw, coloratura. 
Her singing of Wintter Watts’ Pierrot was charming, and 
she gave a splendid accounting of her voice and musical in- 
terpretation in the Mad Scene from Lucia. She encored 
with Last Rose of Summer. 

After the program Miss Geon held an informal reception, 
and dancing finished a most delightful evening. Miss Geon 

|; was the recipient of many flattering remarks over the success 
of her musicale, and the splendid program offered by the 
above singers gives proof of her ability as a coach. 


Newkirk Artists in Radio Concerts 


Several artist-pupils of Lillian’ Sherwood-Newkirk have 
| given great. pleasure in recent concerts, both from the con- 
Isabelle Bibbins received letters, 
finely-given- pro- 


i cert stage and by radio. © 
' from Florida to Indiana in response. to a 
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ram of sacred songs by radio from WJY on February 17. 

reda Williams has sung many times in response to numer- 
ous requests, and a young Brooklyn baritone will also soon 
broadcast, with Mme. Newkirk herself playing his accom- 
paniments. Grace Munson, contralto, has been re-engaged 
at the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, and many 
other artists of this studio have been re-engaged at their 
respective churches. 


Clemens Sings with Style and Finish 


Following Clara Clemens’ appearance with orchestra in 
St. Louis on January 6, the critic of the Democrat stated: 





CLARA CLEMENS 


“Mme, Clemens, mezzo soprano, made her bow to yester- 
day’s audience with the aria Almighty God, from Richard 
Wagner's only historical opera, Rienzi. This aria was sung 
with a style and finish and displayed the singer’s interpre- 
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tative power and dramatic ability. Very artistically done 
was her group of songs with piano.” 

The Waterloo, Mo,, Tribune printed the attached on 
February 2, the day after the singer’s concert in Waterloo: 
“For lovers of song the concert given last night by Clara 
Clemens was truly one of the important musical features of 
the season .The first impression was gained by her charming 
manner and when the first few notes were sung everyone 
knew she was a singer who loved to sing and who is given 
unlimited joy in doing it. The natural beauty of her tones 
brought a thrill to all. The variety of the numbers on her 
program served to show her versatility. Mme. Clemens found 
a responsive audience and one that appreciated her talent.” 


Rosalie Miller’s Success Abroad 


Rosalie Miller’s successes follow her. After a sojourn 
in the Austrian capital, where she found sincere apprecia- 
tion of her art and voice, she returned to Paris to fill a 
number of engagements. In Austria the consensus of 
opinion was that her interpretation and singing of German 
lieder were very beautiful, artistic and comprehensive. In 
France, the same opinion prevails as to the French 
melodies. 

A great compliment was paid Rosalie Miller by the 
French Government, whose interest is alive to make propa- 
ganda for French music. On February 15, at the radio 
station in the Eiffel Tower, Paris, she was asked to broad 
cast four Ravel songs, because of her fine diction and 
exquisite style in delivery of these melodies which she 
had sung with great success in Salle Gaveau, Paris, the 
week before. 

Before returning to New York this late spring, Rosalie 
Miller is to sing in Italy and Spain. She is also to sing 
in the Provinces next month. 


Many Manuscripts Sent N. Y. String Quartet 

The New York String Quartet announces that hereafter 
it will think twice or three times before offering publicly to 
examine manuscript scores of new ensemble works. Since it 
was announced that this organization was ready to look over 
manuscripts, the mails have been burdened with all descrip 
tions of music, some of it string music, some of it not. 
Several enterprising publishers of popular songs have fa 
vored the New York String Quartet with “special orches- 
trations,” which, however, are unavailable, owing to the 
scarcity of saxophone players in string quartets. 


Praise for Sundelius’ Musicianship 

The versatility of Marie Sundelius as a concert singer is 
attested to by the following from the Providence, R. I., 
Evening Bulletin, which appeared after her recent recital 
there: “Mme. Sundelius is a singer of winning personality, 
the possessor of a fine voice, well schooled, and a thorough 
musician. The latter quality is apparent in whatever style 
of song she chooses to interpret. . . . Encores were plenti 
fully mixed with the songs on the printed list.” 
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HARMONY Du bist die Ruh. Schubert 
c) LL is | 
(Concluded) f —} t ty + a 


A great many tunes require the tonic at the beginning to be followed by the 
chord on the second of the scale, the chord of C major followed by the chord 
of D minor, and this matter bothers tune-writers, especially those who work 
at the piano, because the direct passage to D minor does not sound correct to 
their ears, yet they will fail to know what to do with it and how to escape it 
without altering their tune. That, it may be said in passing, is the last thing 
one should de. Your tune instinct is much more likely to be correct than your 
harmony instinct, and if the harmony causes difficulty, either study it out in the 
harmony books, or go to a good arranger, as so many of our successful popular 
writers do. 


Ordinarily speaking there are certain fixed rules which cover the case, the 
simplest of which is that parts should move in opposite directions. To accom- 
plish this the root, C, of the tonic chord, may be raised to E so as to descend 
to D (Ex. 30a), except in cases where the melody descends (Ex. 30b), especially 
when the accompaniment is not sustained, so that the motion of the parts is 
not felt. We have already seen how the chord on the second of the scale is 
approached in Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses (Ex. 19b)—and it may be 
remarked that in this example the note C does not pass to D but is omitted 
from the harmony, which is made possible by reason of the fact that these 
chords are struck on the after-beat. Where there is a rest between chords, 
the direct progression of parts ceases to be of great importance. In Ex. 30c 
the chord is a seventh chord, and the doubtful progression avoided by the 
sustained bass. (Ex. 80.) 


Evening Star 
Wagner 





Bach - Gounod- Ave Maria 
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Retardations 


Mention has already been made of the regularity of chord changes in melody, 
and the relation of this regularity to retarded chords, especially the retarded 
dominant (Ex. 24f). What this really means is that an altered chord is placed 
between two simple chords, generally being an alteration of the chord which 
follows. An important instance of this is found in the case of the twice 
inverted tonic. (4-6 chord. See Ex. 8.) It has a very positive and definite 
bearing on tune-making, because it admits of the use of notes belonging to the 
tonic chord at a rhythmic point where the dominant harmony would seem to be 
in order. (Ex, 81.) 


Ex,31 
Mikado 
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Song of the Rheinmaidens - Wagner 





Sal 


Certain differences will be noted to exist between these examples. In Ex. 31b 
we find the commonest form of the four-six chord, where it is approached 
through the sub-dominant. There is here a distinct progression of parts lead- 
ing to it. A similar form is found in Ex. 24g, 25 (bar 18) and 28c¢ (at 
the star). In the other examples there is, however, no approach whatever. The 
bass of the tonic is simply dropped to the fifth (G), introducing a new har- 
mony apparently without cause. 


It is the cause that concerns us, for the cause is evidently rhythmic, and 
rhythm is so important a feature of tune making that too much stress cannot 
be placed upon it. We have here clear instances of a phrase-section being 
defined by the four-six chord, and the more such instances of segregated 
rhythmic two-bar or four-bar phrase-beats are piled up, the more evident does 
it become that harmony is an important part of tune making, and that pass- 
ing harmonies and retarded harmonies may take their place along with basic 
harmonies in this structure. (In the example from Mikado, Sullivan retains 
the tonic pedal bass throughout, but the 4-6 is clearly felt.) 


It must be added that many writers have undeveloped feeling or instinct 
for these finer shades of arrangement and fail to use the four-six chord in 
cases similar to these where it is clearly indicated. But a bad arrangement 
never makes a bad tune, though it may spoil a good tune, and is always easily 
rectified. On the other hand, the tune maker, if he thinks of harmony at all, 
should be familiar with all of these devices, so that ignorance of them may 
not interfere with the flow of his invention. 


I will not attempt to tell students how to know what harmony any phrase 
demands. Rules, were they to be laid down, would be very complicated, so com- 
plicated that no one would be likely to bother with them. But there is one 
guide that seems to be rather far-reaching and is so fundamental that it covers 
fully the majority of cases: use simple basic harmonies and be sure that altera- 
tions and embellishments do not suggest other basic harmonies. Another rule 
(which is not without its exceptions) is that basic harmonies change at bars 
(or at half bars if the measures are long). Composers, it may be added, are 
rather erratic in the notation of their music in this regard, but with certain 
allowances the above rule is correct. Nearly all tunes start on tonic or domi- 
nant. Many of them return to the tonic at the beginning of the fourth bar. 
Sometimes the four bars rest entirely on the tonic; sometimes they pass to other 
chords and return to the tonic; sometimes there are as many as ten chords 
(most of them passing chords) in the four bars; sometimes the four-bar phrase 
ends on some chord other than the tonic. 


But the rule is simplicity, and complexity demands a very complete knowledge 
of passing chords, as well as very great talent. The student is urged to believe, 
and to satisfy himself by the examination of numerous successful melodies, 
that beauty in melody does not depend upon the harmony but upon something 
quite different. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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The Herbert Witherspoon Studios 7 


44 West 86th Street, New York 


SUCCESS FOR WITHERSPOON 
ARTIST PUPILS 


Three Debut Recitals at Aeolian Hall 
WALTER LEARY, baritone, March 4th— 


New York Times—“The singer’s rich, resonant voice, little hampered by the embarrassment of a debut, 
was effective in Lully’s ‘Bois Epais’ in German Lieder and English songs by Griffes and Taylor.” 


New York Herald—“Mr. Leary disclosed a serviceable voice of agreeable quality, generally well produced 
and especially in the upper register. His diction was clear and intelligible.” 

Evening World—‘Mr. Leary in German, French and English songs disclosed a voice of agreeable 
texture, a cultivated singing style and good diction.” 

New York Telegram and Evening Mail—*Mr. Leary has a good voice and sang with spirit and carefully 
considered expression.” 


ANNA GRAHAM HARRIS, contralto, February 26th— 


New York Evening Post—“A genuine artist who gave real pleasure to her considerable audience. Her 
voice, free from throatiness, is agreeably pure and has a vibrant sonority due to real head resonance, 


the secret of all vocal beauty.” 

New York Herald—*‘Miss Harris displayed a voice somewhat rich in quality, of opulent coloring and 
” I 7" I 6 

possessed of plenty of volume. 

New York Tribune—* Miss Harris’ singing has commendable features, with a voice of adequate range 

and a tone usually clear and smooth.” 


JERALDINE CALLA, soprano, March 7th— 
The Sun and the Globe—‘‘Her performance was not only pleasant and graceful, but was marked by a 
flavor of distinction, the result of good technical background and excellent interpretive qualities.” 
New York Telegram and Evening Mail—“*Mme. Calla proved that she possesses an abundance of vocal 
material, and that she has studied carefully.” 
New York Times—*‘She was a great favorite with her audience, which applauded everything she did, 
with great enthusiasm.” 


THREE SOPRANOS ENGAGED FOR GRAND OPERA 
With The De Feo Opera Company. ‘ 


MISS MILDRED SEEBA for the role of Aida in Aida. 
MISS MARY CRAIG for the role of Mme. Butterfly in Mme. Butterfly. 
MISS ESTHER STOLL for the role of Leonora in II Trovatore. 


MISS MINNIE LIPLICH, Manager MISS GRACE O’BRIEN, Secretary 


MR. WITHERSPOON IS CHAIRMAN OF THE AMER- 
Telephone, Schuyler 5889 ICAN ACADEMY OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 


Mr. Witherspoon will teach at the Chicago Musical College, 624 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, this summer from June 30 to August 2, 1924. 


Mr. Walter Leary will conduct a special summer course at the New York Studios during 
Mr. Witherspoon’s stay in Chicago. 
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Chicago Studio, Fine Arts Building 
Northshore Studio, at Mr. Hess’ 
residence in Ravinia, Ill. 


Including Preparatory and Artist 
Concerto Classes 


Chicago press comments on recitals giv- 
en by artist pupils of 1923-24 season: 





BEULAH ROSINE 


January 30th, 1924 








“Miss Rosine, evidently well and carefully schooled draws 
a full tone of adequate volume and carrying power; phrases 
with dignified discretion. . . played with exquisite taste. 
—Herman Devries, American 
*She has made quite a bit of pa Ay along the path of 
the virtuoso, playing with much facility and smaang oe 
nical problems with apparent unconcern, —Edward Moore, 
Tribune 
“She is a good cellist, able with inges ond arm and of a 
forthright nature which gives her playing solidarity and 
vigor.” —Eugene Stinson, Journal 
“Musical feeling, good tone and technic.”—Karieton 
Hackett, Post 
oo 
GOLDIE GROSS 
February 24th, 1924. 
“Full round tone, with warmth in the slow themes and 


she disclosed a rapid and clear technic in the fast themes.” 
— Maurice Rosenteld, Daily News 


“Plays with the aplomb and certainty of a veteran. Her 
werformance was suave and easy.”—Edward Moore, 


Tribune 

“Displayed a precocious technic and fine tone.”—-Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, Herald-Examiner. 

“Musical feeling, good tone, technic clean.”—Karleton 


Hackett, Post 

“Displayed qualities that presage her success in her 
chosen profession, among them g technic and a tone of 
vibrating fullness and carrying power. —Herman Devries, 
American. 


LILLIAN REHBERG 


March 4th, 1924. 





“Miss Lillian Rehberg is the latest exhibition of skill in 
the manipulation of this difficult instrument. A sonata by 
Boccherini served to display the young debutante’s best 
qualities, a round resonant tone, good technic and above 
all, excellent musical sense. SHE IS A WORTHY 
PRODUCT OF A WORTHY MASTER, HANS HESS.” 


—Herman Devries, American. 


“Came to ber debut cello recital as a child in years but 
as a true musician in the quality of her performance. Music 
of beauty, showed her a simple and direct performer, whose 
training has not led her beyond her age nor kept her behind 
her abilities.”"-—Eugene Stinson, Journal. 


“She displayed a pleasant tone and a well developed 
facility."—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Herald-Examiner. 


“An excellently suave bow.”—Edward Moore, Tribune. 
“Miss Rehberg drew a tone of excellent quality from the 


cello and played with appreciation for the music.”"—Karle- 
ton Hackett, Post. 





“AMONG THOSE PRESENT AND BEAMING 
WITH SATISFACTION WAS HANS HESS. HE 
HAD EVERY RIGHT SO TO DO, FOR IN ONE 
DEFINITE POSITIVE STROKE HE INSURED VI- 
TALITY TO HIS ABILITY TO SHOW OTHERS 
HOW TO ‘CARRY ON’ HIS KNOWLEDGE, ARTIS- 
TRY, STANDARDS, AND FOR A MAN TO FIND 
THIS SPECIES OF IMMORTALITY 8O EARLY IN 
THE GAME I8 NO TRIVIAL MATTER. THE DEEP- 
EST LONGING IN THE HUMAN HEART I8 TO 
LEAVE SOME CREATIVE PRODUCT."—Albert Cots- 
worth, in Chicago Music News, February 8th, 1924. 





Information concerning Mr. Hess’ teaching, rates of 
tuition, ctc., address: 


Hans Hess Studio, C, L. Reyburn, Sec’y 

















522 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 





DO NOT UNDERSTAND?P 
THEN JUST LISTEN IN 


Thomas J. Kelly Tells of Some Values of the 
Symphony Orchestra 


Reprinted from the Cincinnati Daily Times-Star. 











“Can it be that we are really out of tune for all the beau- 
ties of the spirit, of nature, of poetry and art portrayed in 
the music of the symphony orchestra? If we are, for our 
soul’s sake let us tune in!” 

This was the declaration of Thomas J. Kelly, in an address 
on the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and its relation to 
the city, before the Cincinnatus Association in the Literary 
Club rooms, Tuesday night. Mr. Kelly, who is on the fac- 
ulty of the Conservatory of Music and who acts as inter- 
preter at the young people’s concerts given by the orchestra, 
spoke in part as follows: 

“Through the medium of a Symphony orchestra you may 
find again your souls, if you have losing them. In the 
egy! concerts you can hear Triton, the trumpeter of 

eptune, blowing his trumpet—his wreathed horn. You can 
behold Proteus rising from the waves of the sea; you can be 
stirred with the tales of heroes; you can travel with the 
Knights of the Holy Grail; you can listen to the voices of 
Nature; you can march beside Coriolanus to the gates of 
Rome. You can be the companion of Ivanhoe, of Joan of 
Arc, of Tristan, the famous knight of the Round Table; of 
Aladdin, of the dauntless Siegfried. You can walk and talk 
with Dante and with Omar Khayyam and Tasso and Cyrano 
de Bergerac and Cellini and Sappho. You can walk with 
immortal lovers, with Orpheus and Eurydice, with Romeo 
and Juliet, with Pelleas and Melisande. You will have no 
less a guide than Puck or Pan to lead you through the world 
of nature and of fairy folk. 

“Your own orchestra—not some other city’s visiting or- 
chestra—your own wonderful orchestra—opens to you these 
possibilities. 

“Your own orchestra is showing you nature and reminding 
you that it is yours, is showing you the sea that ‘bares her 
bosom to the moon,’ is reproducing for you the winds in all 
their moods—upgathered like the sleeping flowers or how!l- 
ing at all hours. Can it be true that we are really out of 
tune for all these things? 

“Or, if we are, for our soul’s sake, let us ‘tune in.’ But 
you say: ‘What have we to do with things of the spirit and 
all that? We are practical people.’ j 

“Very well, let me give you Webster's definition of a 
practical man: ‘Evincing practice or skill; capable of ac- 
quiring knowledge to some useful end.’ 

“Do you not agree with me that doing something for the 
sake of one’s immortal soul or spirit is ‘some useful end’? 

“Another says: ‘You musicians are dreamers and you talk 
of the spirit.’ All right. But we are business men. We 
deal with facts, Is spirit, then, not a fact? It is the greatest 
of all facts. And science is coming pretty close to the ques- 
tion whether it is not the one fundamental fact. You cannot 
get along without spirit in business. 

“What is credit? A oem fact, based on reputation as 
well as physical collateral. What is confidence? A spiritual 
fact. What is honesty? A spiritual fact. 

“You saw, recently, Galsworthy’s play, Loyalties. What 
is loyalty? A spiritual fact. You need it in your~business. 
What is salesmanship? A spiritual fact: The physical good 
cannot get along without it. You speak of the spirit of en- 
thusiasm, the spirit of co-operation, the spirit of fair A sud 
the spirit of the community, the spirit of the times. hy, 
business is almost entirely spiritual ! 

“And the symphony orchestra deals with the things of the 
spirit. I could tell you, if I worked it out, how much the 
ninety-one men of the orchestra pay each year in rent, taxes, 
‘phone, light and heat bills, grocers’ and tailors’ and store- 
keepers’ bills. I could compute how many violins, violas, 
cellos, doublebasses, harps, trombones, and so on, piled on 
top of each other, would be required to reach to the top of 
the tower of the Union Central Building. It would be inter- 
esting, and the statistics —_ prove amazing as well as 
amusing. But that is not what you want. I speak to you 
in terms of my own profession and so I speak to you of 
spirit. 

“I wish you could have been with me a few weeks ago, as 
I talked to the Woodward High School students on the best 
in music and what the symphony orchestra is now meaning to 
the young people. I wish you could have seen the spirit of 
inquiry, of interest, of enthusiasm, on the part of these 
young people—1,400 of them, one audience of 600 and then 
another of 800. Had you seen this you would never have 
had to be asked to s good music or publish good news 
of the orchestra what it means to Cincinnati. You 
would have brushed away a tear or two and said: ‘How 
much? What can I do? What shall a man give in exchange 
for the souls of these young people?’ 

“And, mind you, the principal of the school, Arthur Jones, 
told me that the majority of these young people go daily 
from school to work to earn money to a the age or 
help do the housework, At that wonderful Hyde Park 
school it was the same thing over again. That school sends 
about 150 pupils to each of the Young People’s Symphony 
concerts. , 

“ Ah!’ but you say, ‘'tis all very well, but I am not edu- 
cated up to the concert programs of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. I don’t aircand classical music—it is beyond 
me.’ You are not educated up to it? Very well. I read 
recently a book by Booth Tarkington, The Magnificent Am- 
bersons. In it there is a description of the advent of the 
first automobile into a mid-Western town. It puffed and 
snorted and gasped to make eight miles an hour—and it 
often laid down and died. Children yelled in derision: ‘Git 
em ! Gita pose Y 2 never hee + Boa ot. It was 
absurd, impracticable. But, gentlemen, there were ‘dreamers 
at iiThey always must come first, and the automobile 
today is a necessity and a luxury at once. It did not take 
you long to get educated up to the automobile. I suppose 
there are one or two here who once said: ‘I will never ride 
in the blamed things.’ But you do. Why? You wanted to. 
That is where the secret lies. 

“A lady said to me some time ago: ‘When I first came to 
this country I hated cocktails. I had never tasted them be- 
fore—and now I really like them.’ She got educated very 


quickly in spite of the laws of the country, 
“A very ee game came over from China a little while 
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ago. None ole knew Chinese and now you are quite ‘edu- 
cated up to’ Mah Jongg. You wanted to learn more about 
it and you did. Many a man who attends concerts doesn’t 
know whether the scherzo begins the symphony or not, but 
he knows the difference between dragons, green, red and 
white; seasons and flowers, bamboo, characters and circles; 
between pung, chow and kong. He knows the north, south, 
east and west winds when he sees them in Mah Jongg, but 
he does not want to know about the chief subject, or the de- 
ve t, or the minuet, or the allegro of a symphony. 

“You say you do not understand it. Do you understand 
the wireless? Yet you use it. You do not understand Faith 
—yet you have it. You do not understand the radio—yet you 
listen in. 

“Gentlemen, you do not need to understand good music: 

Just get in the habit of listening in. Do not bother about 
the understanding. Listen. 
_ “There is a spirit in the music. It is speaking to the spirit 
in you. It is speaking to your intellect, perhaps, but it is 
speaking to your spirit. Listen! What did Walt Whitman 
say: ‘All music is what awakes from you when you are re- 
minded by the instruments.’ 

“Solomon said: ‘The ear of the wise seeketh knowledge.’ 
Listen in! I would like to tell you what it means to have 
lived in a city where there was no symphony orchestra—then 
you would know what it means to have a symphony orches- 
tra. I know—and I am not talking of a village, but of a city 
of 192,000. We are educated up to good music as much as 
we are educated up to anything. If we are not, we soon can 
be. All we need to do is to want to. 

“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is a first class or- 
ganization, in first class condition, with a first class con- 
ductor, who has shown his God-given power, his inspiration, 
his spirit, Fritz Reiner. The officers of the board are women 
of the hour, women of whom any city in the world would be 
exuberantly proud, 

“These people want you. They want your spirit. They 
want you to listen and then to do a great big job of broad- 
casting the work and the fame of your own Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra.” 


National Opera Club Meets 


President Von Klenner, in a becoming new spring gown 
of brownish hue, began the March 13 meeting of the Na- 
tional Opera Club of America, Waldorf Gallery, promptly 
at two o'clock. She remarked that the power of the club lay 
in its wide membership, and named such distant points as 
San Francisco, Sherman, Tex., Pawnee, IIl., etc. She read 
the names of ten new members, and asked that a passing 
thought be paid as tribute to Laura Charlesley, a member 
just deceased. She said whatever she had been able to ac- 
complish had been through the devoted members, and gave 
words of gratitude to these. She alluded to the coming City 
Federation meeting in April and to the hotel for working 
women, asking that the National Opera Club do its share, as 
pledged, including the endowing of a room for $1,000. She 
said that on March 29 she would start on a speaking tour 
up-State, covering well known cities and towns, and remarked 
on the day’s news, already known to the members, that De 
Segurola would establish a season of opera, sung by Ameri- 
cans only, in Paris this spring. 

The musical program began with violin solos played with 
excellent style by Isador Greenberg ; there was both brilliancy 
and feeling in them, Wyonetta Cleveland aiding with her fine 
accompaniments. The same adjectives might be used as 
characteristic of the singing of Christine Fonteyn, Holland- 
ish coloratura soprano, who combines excellent voice with 
pretty appearance ; Marcella Geon was her able coadjutor at 
the piano, playing with beauty of touch. Current musical 
events by Mrs. Owen Kildare, and the operalog, Jewels of 
the Madonna, by Mr. Hubbard, with Homer Simmons at the 
piano, closed the interesting program. 

Thursday evening, March 27, will have the following pro- 
gram: ralog, The Love of Three Kings (Montemezzi), 
Havrah Hubbard and Homer Simmons, followed by musical 
program, with Mme. Stralia, soprano; Paulo Gruppe, cellist, 
and the National Opera Club Choral, Carl Fiqué conducting. 
Dancing at 10 p.m. Chairmen of the special event: Mr. and 
Mrs. Nathan Loth and Mr, and Mrs. Joseph Gutman. 


Leginska Compared with Maud Powell 


“Not since the eventful appearance here of the never to 
be forgotten Maud Powell have Puebloans heard quite the 
same kind of exquisite artistry as that of Leginska.” This 
was the enthusiastic comment of the Pueblo Star-Journal 
after Leginska’s recent appearance there in recital, while a 
later issue of the same paper said: “Hand, heart and brain 
coordinated perfectly, and the enthusiasm of the audience 
bore witness to the wonderful impression she made. Time 
oad syne she was recalled and five encores had to be 
added.” 


Many Engagements for Lynnwood Farnam 


Lynnwood Farnam states that he has played all the organ 
toccatas and fugues of Bach within one week, playing the 
F major and the C major on the eighteenth, the Dorian on 
the twenty-fifth, the D minor at the opening of the Town 
Hall, and the E major at his church, the Holy Communion, 
New York City. February 13 he gave a recital at the 
First Unitarian Church of West Newton, Mass., and next 
evening appeared in the Wellesley College course of organ 
recitals, giving much the same program. 


Emmy Krueger Arrives 


Emmy Krueger arrived in New York last week on the 
S. S. New Amsterdam. She was met at the dock by her 
manager, M. H. Hanson, and a number of friends, who had 
met her in Switzerland. Miss Krueger will visit with friends 
until March 21, when she proceeds West to make her Ameri- 
can debut in Louisville and Indianapolis, under the baton 
of Fritz Reiner of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and 
under the management of Ona B. Talbott of Indianapolis. 


Roger Kahn Appears with His Orchestra 


On March 19 the Roger Wolfe aba} Orchestra which 
plays every evening at the Knickerbocker Grill, New York, 
introduced a series of English songs Americanized into jazz. 
These ions were played in honor of prominent theatrical 
people from | were guests of honor at the Knick- 
erbocker Grill on “London Night.” Young Mr. Kahn, the 
son of Otto H. Kahn, was scheduled to appear with his 
orchestra on that evening. : : 
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DETROIT ENJOYS SCHELLING AS~~ 
GUEST CONDUCTOR AND SOLOIST 


Onegin Triumphs as Soloist with Orchestra—Four “Pop” 
Concerts Given—Siegfried Wagner Conducts Works of 
His Father—Chaliapin a Huge Favorite—Farrar 
Heard—Chicago Civic Opera Company Presents 
Three Performances—Filkins’ Monthly 
Detroit, Mich., March 1.—Sigrid Onegin, contralto, soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra at its ninth pair of 
concerts, February 7 and 8, could well parap the 
mes of the famous Roman, .“I..came,». I~ , 1 con- 
quered,” for one lost all count of the recalls after her 
numbers. She sang Andromache's Lament from Bruch’s 
Achilles; Schubert’s Erlking, with orchestral accompani- 
ment; Il Mio Bel Fuoco, Marello; Sapphic Ode, Brahms, 
and Caecilie by Strauss, with M. Raucheisen at the piano. 
The orchestral numbers, conducted by Mr. Gabrilowitsch, 
were prelude to Egypt, by McCoy; Funeral March, Chopin 
(a tribute to Woodrow Wilson) ; the Beethoven sixth sym- 
phony in, F majay,.opus 68; Pastoral, and Tschaikowsky’s 
Capriccio Italien, opus 45. The orchestra measured up to its 
usual standard of excellence and its work was rewarded with 

the customary display of enthusiasm. 
TentH Parr or Concerts. 


For the tenth pair of concerts, February 21 ‘and 22, 
Ernest Schelling was the guest conductor and soloist, play- 
ing in the place of Mitja Nikisch who was unable to appear 
on account of illness. Orchestra Hall was filled to capacity 
and the program called forth much applause. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch opened with the Andante Cantabile of Tschaikowsky, 
played in memory of Mrs. David A. Brown. This was 
followed by the Schubert seventh symphony in C major. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch was recalled several times at the close. 
Mr. Schelling played his Fantasie Suite with the orchestra. 
He afterwards conducted his Victory Ball. 

Sunpay Porutar Concerts. 

For the Sunday afternoon concerts during the month, 
Mr. Kolar presented programs of sustained interest and 
excellence. For the concert February 3, Richard Crooks, 
tenor, was the soloist. He is no stranger to Detroit and 
was given a rousing welcome. He sang Lohengrin’s Narra- 
tive and Walter’s Prize Song. The orchestral numbers were 
the overture to Robespierre, Litolff; suite, Sylvia, Delibes ; 
introduction to act III of The Cricket on the Hearth, Gold- 
mark; waltz, Wienerblut, Strauss, and Bacchanale from 
Samson and Delilah, Saint-Saéns. 

For February 10 Josephine Rosensweet, pianist, and John 
R. Mummer, flutist, were the soloist, playing respectively 
the Grieg concerto in A minor, opus 16, and Bagatelle for 
flute, harp and strings by Victor Kolar. Both soloists 
were warmly appreciated. The orchestral numbers were 
the Hungarian March in C minor, Schubert; overture, 
Carnival, Dvorak; Invitation to the Dance, Weber-Wein- 
gartner; three serenades, Haydn, Pierne, and Moszkowski, 
and Finlandia by Sibelius. 

For February 17, Cameron McLean, baritone, and Samuel 
Lifschey, violist, were the soloists. Mr. McLean sang an 
aria from Verdi’s Simon Boccanegro; When the King Went 
Forth to War, Koenneman, and Danny Deever, Damrosch, 
with smoothness of tone and finish. He was warmly ac- 
claimed by the huge audience present. Mr. Lifschey is a 
new man in the viola section of the orchestra and demon- 
strated his fitness for his position by his playing of D’Indy’s 
Lied for viola. The orchestral numbers were St. Louis 
Symphony March, Rudolph Ganz; overture, The Beautiful 
Galatea, von Suppe; suite No, 2 from L’Arlesienne, by 
Bizet; second polonaise, Liszt; Berceuse and Praeludium, 
Jarnefeldt, and Neapolitan Scenes, Massenet. 

For the concert of February 24, an Italian program was 
scheduled resulting in a sold-out house and much enthusiasm. 
Harry Farbman, formerly of Detroit, was the soloist. He 
played the concerto in D major, Paganini, with tremendous 
success. The orchestral numbers were the introduction to 
Aida; overture to Le Baruffe Chiozzotte, Sinigaglia; Dance 
of the Hours from La Gioconda; overture to William Tell; 
overture to The Secret of Suzanne; Danze Piemontesi, 
Sinigaglia; intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana, and 
Rhapsody Italia, Casella. 

Stecrriep WAGNER Guest CoNnpUCTOR. 

On the eyening of January 31 at Orchestra Hall a goodly 
audience assembled to hear Siegfried Wagner conduct some 
of the works of his father. The program opened with the 
overture to the Flying Dutchman and was followed with 
two of his own compositions, the Siegfried Idyll, Prelude 
and Love Death from Tristan and Isolde, and the overture 
to Tannhauser. A reception for Mr. Wagner followed at 
Harmonie Hall. 

CHALIAPIN EnterTAINS LARGE AUDIENCE, 

Somehow it seems but natural that Feodor Chaliapin 
should do things in a big way, attract a big audience, and 
sing a big program. That was what he did at Arcadia, 
the evening of January 28. He was in fine fettle, — 
suffering from a cold, and the audience was emphatically 
his. Following Rudolph Poik, who played his violin num- 
bers excellently, came the singer, smiling and bowing to the 
prolonged applause. Feodor Koenneman acted as accom- 
panist and contributed a group of solos. 

Farrar Gives REecitAa. 

On the evening of February 5, at Orchestra Hall, Geral- 
dine Farrar, assisted by Joseph Malkin, cellist, and Henry 
Weldon, basso cantante, gave a recital before a a fine audi- 
ence. The program was varied and interesting and her 
assistants proved themselves true artists. 

Cuicaco Civic Opera HEARD. 

Detroit was indeed fortunate in having the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company present three operas in Orchestra Hall the 
evenings of February 18, 19 and 20. Monday evening Boito’s 
Mefistofele, with Chaliapin in the title role, was given. 
Tuesday evening, Richard Strauss’ Salome was presented 
with Mary Garden. Wednesday evening offered Halevy’s 
The Jewess, with Raisa, Marshal, Lazzari, Lucie Weston, 
hawt Minghetti, Desire Defrere and William Beck in the 
cast. All performances were greeted with capacity houses 
and the consensus of opinion seemed to be that the engage- 
ment had but one fault—brevity. 

Monruiy ReciTA By FILkINs. 
Yn February 5,.Guy C. Filkins gave his regular organ 
HB at the Central Methodist Church. As usual his pro- 
gram contained several novelties well worth hearing. It 
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opened with Guilmant’s concerto in C minor, No. 3; fol- 
lowed by Gavotte, Martini; Reverie, Dickinson; Allegro 
Giubulante, Federlein; The Minster Bells, Wheldon; ‘The 
Deserted Cabin, Dett-Nevin, and the Liebestod, Wagner. 
An interesting feature of the occasion was the appearance 
of his sister, June Filkins, soprano. Though somewhat 
nervous on her first number she recovered and made an 
excellent impression by her singing. 
Notes. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra played in Buffalo and 
Rochester the week of February 17. fiya Scholnik, concert- 
master was the soloist in the latter city. 

May Leggett Abel is receiving many congratulations for 
honors that have come to two of her former pupils, Harr 
Farbman and Della Haggerty, the first being soloist wit 
the orchestra here and the latter having been awarded the 
Cesar Thomson master scholarship at Ithaca. Miss Haggerty 
also studied with William Grafing King, while Harry Farb- 
man began his work at the Ganapol School with Hildegarde 
Brandegee. 

At the seventh morning concert of the Tuesday Musicale, 
Edith Rhetts gave a short talk on American music. It was 
straightforward and very much to the point. The rest of 
the program was furnished by Aileen Kengel and Helen 
Henschel Morris, pianists; Florence Walker Johnson, so- 
prano, and Madge Miller, contralto. Whithorne, Rummel, 
Huss, Warren, Kramer, Boyd, Carpenter, Mana-Zucca, 
Horsman, Burleigh and LaForge were the composers rep- 
resented, J. M.S. 





Epstein’s Busy Season Continues 
Before the holidays, Herman Epstein confined his lecture- 
recitals almost entirely to Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelung. 
However, since the first of the year, he has been giving 





HERMAN EPSTEIN 


various courses on The Development of Music, in which 
he has included much chamber music. 

There is little doubt as to the interest of Mr. Epstein’s 
work, as he is at present giving a series of eight evenings, 
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under the auspices of the Philharmonic Society of Passaic, 
his fifth season in that city; a second course at the Rand 
School, where he has presented similar lecture-recitals for 
the past eight years ; a series of ten evenings in private homes 
in New York, to a large class of symphony subscribers, to 
whom he has also been lecturing on all phases of music for 
the past eight years. His series of six lecture-recitals on 
the Ring at the Community Church, of which Dr, John 
Haynes Holmes is pastor, was received so well that Mr. 
Epstein has been requested to give another course there next 
season. 

_ The charm and success of Mr. Epstein’s work lie in the 
fact that besides being a pianist of unquestioned ability, he 
is an interesting lecturer—a too rare combination. From 
his long experience in this work, he knows “What to say and 
how to say it, What to play and how to play it.” 


Huberman’s Farewell Recital, March 21 


Bronislaw Huberman, the Polish violinist, who has estab- 
lished such an enviable record of New York appearances 
this year, will close his American season with his sixth 
recital at Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, March 21. As 
usual, Mr. Huberman will present a novelty on his pro- 
gram that evening—Baal Shem—Three Pictures of Chas- 
sidic Life, by Ernest Bloch, which will have its first per- 
formance on this occasion and which has been specially 
written for and dedicated to Mr. Huberman by the com- 
poser. Mr. Huberman leaves on Saturday morning, March 
22, on the S. S. Olympic, for Europe, where he is scheduled 
to give concerts in Holland, France, Germany, Spain and 
Austria. 





“All Honor to Mme. Easton” 


Still another tribute to Florence Easton’s remarkable 
versatility is that of Leonard Liebling, in an editorial in 
the New York American, which reads in part, as follows: 
“A sheer phenomenal student is Florence Easton, to whom 
everything seems attainable. Lyric and dramatic roles 
in Italian opera, any kind of roles in French opera, and 
light and heavy parts in the Wagnerian operas, all seem 
to be within her ken. A few weeks ago she did an ex- 
cellent Carmen, followed shortly after with an impressive 
Isolde, and a few days ago she gave a remarkable Briinn 
hilde in Siegfried. All honor to Mme. Easton!” 


Leginska Heard Via Radio 
Leginska’s recent appearance as soloist with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra in St. Louis brought her the follow- 
ing telegram from J. R. Ninnis, director of music of Queens 
College of Charlotte, N. C.: “Congratulations. Enjoyed 
the Mozart over the radio, also the applause.” 





Engagements for Bruno Huhn Artist 

Suzanne Zimmerman, an artist pupil of Bruno Huhn, 
made such an excellent impression when she sang recently in 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., that she immediately was engaged for 
another appearance. She will sing at the concert to be given 
by the New York Telegraph Company Band at Washington 
Irving High School, New York, on Saturday evening, 
March 22. 


Amy Ellerman Engaged for Festival 
_Amy Ellerman, contralto, has been engaged to sing in Ros 
sini’s Stabat Mater at the annual spring festival to be held 
in Ithaca, N. Y., April 26, under the direction of Bert R 
Lyon. 


Axman Sings Il Trovatore in Stamford 
Gladys Axman sang in I! Trovatore in Stamford, Conn.. 
March 18, the opera being given by the Gotham Opera 
Company; Nana Genovese was also in the cast. 
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ORNSTEIN 


With Boston Symphony Orchestra in Baltimore 


“The substitution of the MacDowell concerto in D 
minor, No, 2, Opus 23, with Leo Ornstein was fortuitous 
in more respects than one. In the first place, the audience 
got an opportunjty to hear a dignified and impressive work 
by an American composer and in the second place, the 
audience gained a chance to listen to a magnetic and bril- 
liant artist WHO UNITES A TREMENDOUS TECH- 
NIQUE 
FOUND SENTIMENT AND WHO INVESTED HIS PERFORMANCE WITH A 
WEALTH OF COLOR THAT IMPARTED A REAL THRILL. 
the second movement proved to be something of a revelation, while his runs are like the soughing 
of the wind through trees, rising toa tempest or sinking toa barely audible murmur. With 
all. of his astonishing facility, he is exceedingly virile and vibrant and his interpretation of 
the number can, in truth, be called authoritative. 
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DUDLEY BUCK TO CONDUCT SUMMER 
MASTER CLASSES IN PORTLAND, ORE. 





Well Known Teacher of Singing Believes There Is a New Development in Music Teaching—States That All Operatic 
Preparation May Be and Should Be Done in America—Approves Comic Opera Engagements 


Dudley Buck, the well known teacher of singing, is to 
go to Portland, Ore., this summer to conduct a master 
class. Mr. Buck has been known for so long as opera 
singer, concert singer and teacher, that this correspondent 
welcomed an opportunity to talk with him. 

As we sat in his artistic, quiet studio at 471 West End 
avenue, one question led to another, and we soon found 
ourselves in the midst of a most pertinent conversation, 
\ question of mine about summer master classes led Mr. 
Juck to serious pronouncement, 

“The development of the summer master class is a very 
splendid thing ‘for every one concerned, The teacher, 
called from New York, leaves his familiar studio and finds 
fresh vitality for work in new surroundings. The pupils, 
brought into contact with a new personality, imbibe new 
ideas or a fresh presentment of familiar basic principles, 
And it seems indisputable that this new and revivifying 
force must have an invigorating effect upon the whole music- 
study situation in the given town. 

“l have always worked in harmony with the vocal 
teachers living in Lawrence, Kan., where I taught for two 
summers, and 1 have no patience with any teacher who, in 
receiving a new pupil, assumes a holier-than-thou attitude. 
I dislike to tear down—and I believe in the efficacy of 
building upon any secure vocal foundation I may find. 
We all of us have our own way. Kipling called attention 
to the numerous ‘Ways of making tribal lays’ and found 
that ‘Every single one of them is right.’ In short, I 
believe that the visiting teacher should come, as he does, 
I am sure, to help by bringing a new impetus to the 
student body.” 

A New Devecorment 1n Music TEACHING 

“After all,” said 1, “there seems to be a new development 
in music teaching.” Mr. Buck paused reflectively and then 
said “There is certainly a new spirit of co-operation and 
enterprise abroad. The formation in New York of the 
American Academy of Singing Teachers, the agitation in 
certain circles towards licensing teachers of music, are 
signs of this new spirit. And certainly the master class 
represents a great step forward. For many years the 
pupils have been coming to New York to study with the 
metropolitan teachers. It is a good thing to have us go 
to them, for thus we can reach a greater number. And the 
summer master classes include some of the finest pupils 
a teacher can find. Teachers and singers from many Western 
States form the major portion of these classes, It is a 
great privilege to teach such a student element.” 

A Demanp For Sincinc in ENGLISH. 

“Do you find a demand for singing in English and how 
do you view that much discussed question?” 

“Certainly there is a demand tor English and I, for 
one, heartily approve of it. It is a singable language. One 
has only to glance over the pages of that interesting old 
diarist, Pepys, to see that in his day, every educated 
Englishman was expected to sing, and to sing not only 
solos, but also part songs. And the songs descended to 
us from those days, form a splendid inheritance. I can 
never understand how their sturdiness and real sentiment 
have been lost in the modern banal ballad. 

ExceLtent Soncs 1n ENGLISH. 

“Today we have excellent songs in English—Elgar, 
Quilter, Scott, Bridges, Kramer and Griffes—just off-hand! 
And Biblical English has been sung for centuries without 
hesitation or rebellion. Then there are the wonderful Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas. Is there no place for them with 
the Metropolitan or Chicago companies? Certainly they 
stand very well the comparison with Barbiere, with Don 
Pasquale, with even hearing scores such as Lucia. I, for 
one, would like to see The Mikado done at either one of 
our big houses, It has for years been in the repertory of 
the Berlin Opera. 

“Of course songs in translation must be carefully ren- 
dered by real poets. An ordinary hack translation has 
served to stultify the German songs. It is sensible to 
prefer that an American audience hear an American singer 
sing songs in English. But for so long we have sung our 
Schumann and Schubert in German, that the tradition has 
grown, the habit formed. But for the greater part of 
the audience, the meaning of the song is lost in a haze 
of sound, Naturally, a German artist would be foolish 
to present German songs in any other language to Ameri- 
can audiences, but a great deal of bad pronunciation would 
be spared us, were many American singers to use a good 
translation and the cultural effect upon audiences would 
be extraordinary.” 


“What do you think of Americans as grand opera 
singers? Can they find their place here?” 

Operatic PREPARATION SHOULD Be Done IN AMERICA, 

“Certainly, I made my own debut in Italy after living 
there for four years. Today, all operatic preparation may 
be and should be done in America. So long as we have 
no smaller opera houses, and so long as their audiences 
demand that our two leading homes of grand opera shall 
not be training schools for the native product, so long must 
the American aspirant go to Europe for a debut, for 
routine and for reputation. It is difficult to find an Euro- 
pean debut; France and Italy are both chauvinistic with 
Germany, and more hospitable to the American. But it can 
be done, and in most cases, except for the brilliant ex- 
ceptions we all know, must be done. And right here let 
me say that not every American opera student should set 
his or her heart upon our two great companies; such an 
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engagement cannot fall to the lot of every one, but there 
is a big career to be made outside these houses. I would 
advise these young artists to prepare themselves as 
thoroughly as possible and then go as far as their talents 
permit.” 

Approves Comic Opera ENGAGEMENTS. 

“Do you approve of comic opera engagements for 
pupils?” “Yes, I do, if the talent warrants such a career. 
I infinitely prefer it to an eternal round of small roles 
in a big grand opera company, but it should not be taken 
as a species of Faute de Mient. With the dearth of grand 
opera companies, experience in comic opera, in moving 
picture houses and in small concerts form a valuable medium 
for development. After all, as my old teacher, Lilli Leh- 
mann said, every artist has the right to develop in his 
chosen medium. And how well the Americans Coe de- 
veloped—they have made good everywhere they have found 
a chance and the great day of the American opera singer 
is at hand. In every city there is a growing demand for 
opera, even if it be apparent in but a few performances. 
We are forming our musical mediums and the summer 
master classes ar: a wonderful place not only to spread 
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musical culture but to develop the idea of making it 
possible for the American trained singer to have a career 
in his own country. The summer master class is absolutely 
American in its inception and in its aspiration.” S. R. C. 





Laurie Merrill Heard in Florida 


Laurie Merrill, recently wrote from St. Petersburg, Fla.: 
“I am here in a summer gown, under the waving palms, 
with a mocking bird singing his heart away above me; 
It is come the same bird, for I note that he winks his 
beady black eye at me. He sings like all the birds I have 
ever heard, and many I haven't heard. Sunday evening 
I sang at Hotel Soreno, and was beautifully received, much 
to my happiness, for Marguerite Sylva sang here the night 
before, and the same people heard us. February 14 I leave 
for Havana, singing in Miami just before that. Two 
crates of fruit were given me to send to my hospital 
kiddies.” 

Quoting from a local paper: “A delightful musical 
event at the Soreno Hotel last evening was the recital 
given by Laurie Merrill, whose lyric soprano was much 
appreciated by the large audience of hotel guests and their 
friends who attended the affair. Miss Merrill, who is 
possessed of a charming personality, offered a very engag- 
ing program, including the Cuban Habanera (Fuentes), 
Clavelitos (Valverde), Vous Danse Marquise (Lemaire). 
The audience manifested its approval of the warm, rich 
voice of the singer by urgent requests for encores. Miss 
Merrill responded with Schaefer’s The Cuckoo and Wake 
Up (Phillips). Mrs. Jessie S. Pamplin, as the accompani- 
est, contributed a large share to the enjoyable features of 
the recital.” 


New York Oratorio Quartet Praised 


Of the newly formed New York Oratorio Quartet, 
which made its debut as an organization at the performance 
of The Messiah, given at the Greenville Woman’s College, 
Greenville, S. c on December 13 last, the local paper, 
the Piedmont, said: “It would be impossible to say which 
of the four artists from New York who were brought 
here for this special Christmas celebration, proved most 
popular with the audience. They all possess voices of 
exceptional beauty and sang with a great deal of ease and 
charm of manner. The unusual ability of each artist 
made four concerts in one. The solos were wonderfully 
sung, and in their ensemble work their voices blended 
remarkably well.” 
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SINCERITY IS THE ONLY THING THAT COUNTS IN 
THIS RUCK OF EXPERIMENTATION, SAYS ORNSTEIN 





Although Credited with the Initial Move in the Present Era of Futuristic Recitals, the Pianist-Composer Insists That 
Musicians Are All Just Groping—The True Composer Must Set Down the Expression of His Mood Without 
Conscious Thought of the Public, of Winning Applause or Notoriety—Those Who Set Horrors on 
Paper for the Sole Purpose of Gaining a Fleeting Audience Are Bound for Oblivion 


An Interview 


If there is any more interesting figure in modernism, 
American or otherwise, than Leo Ornstein, this writer does 
not know where he is to be found, Ornstein, it will be re- 
called, had the courage to get far ahead of everybody else 
in New York by giving a series of futuristic recitals way 
back in the dark ages ot ten or a dozen years ago. He was 
only a boy at the time and he launched a bomb at the Band- 
box Theater, at that time over on East 57th Street, which 
aroused nation-wide interest in his doings and in the doings 
of these “crazy composers,” as they were then called, and, 
more than all that, got the critics coming to the whole series 
of recitals, and staying through to the bitter end of every 
program amid the laughter—hysterical laughter—that min- 
gled freely with the applause, 

Ornstein is a man to know because he is a thinker who 
forms his own individual opinions on everything musical, 
guided by nobody, and because he is a vigorous, impassioned 
talker. He knows what he thinks, and he has not the least 
hesitation about expressing it, though he modestly disclaims 
any conviction that he is right or that he is gifted with any 
supreme insight or foresight. He insists that we are all 
just groping, and that there is only one thing that really 
counts in all this ruck of experimentation and that is— 
sincerity. 

“Sincerity,” as Mr. Ornstein points out, “is either present 
or not, and is generally permanent when it exists at all, In 
other words, a person is either naturally sincere or is natur- 
ally insincere, and this is pretty sure to be a constant trait, 
though it may apply only to his art, not to his daily life and 
personal contacts. 

“But we have no reason to concern ourselves with what a 
musician is as a man; our only concern is with him as a 
musician, and there the matter of sincerity is of supreme 
importance, not only to the world at large, but to the man 
himself. 

“Yet, unfortunately, we cannot put our finger on the work 
of any man and say ‘this is sincere’ or ‘this is not sincere.’ 
Those are values, as individuals, can only guess at, though 
in the mass, congregated, so to speak, people seem to have 
heightened instinct and to ‘feel’ sincerity and insincerity and, 
in the long run, to accord them the treatment they deserve. 

“This is a matter of most supreme importance in the 
evolution of an art. That is to say, if we are offered a new 
work in a new idiom or a new form, we ought to be aware 
of the reason for its novelty. If, for instance, to come down 
to cases, we hear a very ugly discord, our own attitude to- 
wards it would surely be greatly modified and clarified if 
we knew that the composer really, honestly, from the depth 
of his own inner feeling, found it beautiful, or impressive, 
or musically useful. 

“If, on the other hand, we knew that the composer had 
merely set it down to call attention to himself, our attitude 
towards it would be, perhaps, admiration for the ciever 
advertising scheme, mingled with more or less good-humored 
contempt for the composer and, certainly, no desire or even 
subconscious effort to learn to like it. 

“This is perfectly clear. We all want to advance. We 
are all in search of new impulses and new sensations. And 
we would none of us care to be deprived of the gratification 
of understanding of anything that was really, honestly, 
understood by others, either by the artist himself or his ad- 
herents. But we certainly do not care to waste our time 
trying to sound a depth of understanding that does not 
exist; certainly none of us would care to devote a lifetime 
to the interpretation of the babblings of an idiot, deceiving 
ourselves into the belief that they concealed great thoughts 
hidden behind a clever cypher. 


“That is really where we stand with some of this futuris-- 


tic music. We want, more than anything else, to know the 
composer‘s point of view. For his technic—of which some 
writers make so much—we care really nothing at all. Tech- 
nic is to be taken for granted. And, after all, what differ- 
ence does it make? The young Moussorgsky or the young 
Schubert had no technic to speak of, but they had a point 
of view, and they made the modernism of their times. We 
know, now, that it was as sincere as it is magnificent. 

“But what do we know about these futurists? We are 
told that Schoenberg proved his musicianship in early works, 
and this fact is taken as a proof that what he did later was 
the result of profound inner conviction based on equally pro- 
found knowledge. But knowledge is not a safe thing upon 


which to base an art—conviction—and there is, it seems to 
‘me, a great deal too much of this technical argument, in- 
tellectual rather than emotional consideration, in much 
modernistic work. 

“In other words, it seems to me that some of these com- 
posers are thinking about it too much and are far too con- 
scious of what they are doing. They set themselves out to 
compose in ‘planes,’ horizontally instead of vertically, or to 
make use of polytonality, or super-chromaticism with the 
use of quarter tones, or some such thing. 

“Music is a thing which we cannot create upon a basis 
of theory. One may argue that harmony is the result of 
overtones, but not one can tell us how many of the succes- 
sive overtones may be used, and how, and why, and where. 
The only thing we can really go by is our own feeling in 
the matter. 1 must acknowledge that I personally find 
some of the modernistic harmonies and dissonances—dis- 
cords, if you like—deeply impressive. My hands, when I let 
them ‘wander idly over the keys’ fall naturally into these 
shapes and sounds. I realize perfecly that it is not ortho- 
dox or traditional, but it gives me pleasure. I suppose | 
would call these things beautiful. They have for me a 
deep meaning. They are a means of self-expression. 

“But I also realize that my own idiom is not yet fixed. It 
appears to become more and more chromatic—the mingling 
of subsidiary tones—which seems to me like a shimmering, 
translucent, many-colored mist above the main body of the 
basic harmony, tune and rhythm. I have always adhered to 
traditional form to some extent—at least I have never had 
any tendency to throw it overboard—and I have felt that 
music ought to have rhythm and melody. 

“Yet I must say that had the question, these many ques- 
tions, not been put to me, I never would have thought any- 
thing about my idiom. Introspection is not a natural thing 
for any creator, and I, like others, have just written what 
seemed good to me without ever worrying myself about its 
significance, its technical odities, or its possible meaning for 
others. But it was promptly thrust back at me to be ‘ex- 
plained.’ Well, 1 cannot explain it. All that I can say 
is that I wrote each piece as an expression of the mood of 
the moment, 

“And that, it seems to me, is the whole problem of the 
composer, be he conservative or cubist. If he sets down 
on paper the expression of his mood, without conscious 
thought of the public, of winning applause, or notoriety, 
that is all he can be expected to do. The rest belongs to 
tate and posterity. But there is no fate except oblivion for 
those who take thought and set horrors on paper for the 
sole purpose of gaining a fleeting audience. 

“Self-expression is quite another matter. It may turn 
out in the end that there is no self worth expressing, but, 
even so, a genuine human document is always of interest, 
and the public will surely give a moment’s time to any 
sincere self-expression. But it is hardly likely to give atten- 
tion to those who acknowledge that they have no self to 
express and take to setting notes together mathematically. 
Okan if a cat walked across the piano its feet might 
strike such notes as to make harmony of a sort, a tune of a 
kind. But whose self would it express?” P. 


Lovette School of Music Activities 


Washington, D. C., March 1—Activities of the Lovette 
School of Music during the past month included a concert 
given by artist-students of Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Lovette, at 
the Masonic Temple, under the auspices of the Columbia 
Federation of the Baptist Young People’s Union. The per- 
formance was for the benefit of local charities and largely 
attended. Those taking part were Mary Ruth Matthews, 
Gladys Hillyer, Bertha Thompson Nelson, Edythe Crowder, 
Lorena Stockton Cawler, Jack Chariton Ward, Fannie 
Gluckstein, F, Edmund Boyer and Maurice Shrowski. 

The February musicale-tea, given by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
S. Lovette, had as guests of honor; Senator and Mrs. Earle 
B. Mayleld, with Mrs. Garrett, wife of Representative 
Daniel B. Garrett, and Mrs. Plummer, wife of Commissioner 
Edward C. Plummer, assisting. Mr. Lovette presented 
Beatrice Koch of Kane, Pa., who played the Concert, Etude 
(Sternberg), and Mrs. Lyndon B. Jeffers of Washington, 
D. C., who was heard in Romance (Gruenfeld) and Etin- 
celles (Moszkowski). Both pianists made a splendid im- 
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HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 








EDWIN HUGHES, 


taken in Vienna, in the good old days of Prince ‘Alberts and 
big neckties, when the American pianist was studying with 
the late Theodor Lesachetizky. 





pression. Mrs. Lovette presented Jack Charlton Ward, 
mezzo soprano, in The Blind Girl’s Song’ from Ia‘ Gioconda, 
and Sacajawea by Broothroyd, and Edythe ‘Growder, so- 
prano of Shreveport, La., in Fay Foster's Japanese group 
Mrs. Lovette acted as accompanist. 





Roselle to Be Heard Again on Pacific Coast 

An extensive Pacific Coast concert tour, which is also 
to include appearances throughout the Northwest and in 
many cities of the Middlewest en route, -has been booked 
for Anne Roselle for the coming . season. 

Miss Roselle has already visited the ‘Coast ‘twice as a 
member of the Scotti Opera Company, and more recently 
as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on 
its last spring tour, The principal towns visited by Miss 
Roselle with the latter organization are again included in 
her itinerary, many re-engagements having resulted from 
the fine impression she created on her former visit, 





Van der Veer and Patton in Boston 

Nevada Van der Veer’s recent appearance in Boston as 
soloist with the Cecilia Society, singing Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater, added another success to this popular contralto’s list. 
“Among the soloists the honors clearly fell to Mme. Van 
der Veer and Mr. Patton,” was the comment of the Boston 
Post, and the critic of the Evening Transcript said: “The 
cavatina for Mme. Van der Veer provided little melody, but 
she made a good thing out of it, and retired with perhaps 
the best applause of the evening.” 


Joyce Bannerman Scores in Recital 
Joyce Bannerman gave a recital in Wigmore Hall, London, 
February 6, and won high praise from the critics. The 
Yorkshire Observer stated: “Her voice is pretty and pure, 
and she sings as unaffectedly and naturally as a bird. She 
sang Deh Vieni in quite the Mozartian manner and gave 
an excellent account of herself in some little French songs. 
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Speaking of programs, I should be willing to venture approval of Mr. Freeman- 
tel’s singing of the music of any composer, whether Beethoven or another master, pro- 


vided the texts were in English. 


Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 3, 1923 
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Ensemble Concerts by Emil Friedberger 


Of musical interest and educational value, a series of three 
concerts, to show the development of chamber music from 
Rameau to Ravel, was given recently under the direction of 
Emil Friedberger, pianist. The audiences in the music audi- 
torium of the New York Public Library, at Fifty-eighth 
street, between Park and Lexington avenues, comprised 
music lovers especially interested in trios, professional and 
amateur musicians, and those who received for the first 
time their introduction to ensemble music for piano and 
strings. At the first concert trios of Bach, Corelli and 
Rameau were played after introductory remarks had been 
made by Arthur Bliss, the English composer, who discussed 
the forms of chamber music in their historical development. 

The second concert included trios by Mozart, Schubert 
and Beethoven, and preceding the performance remarks re 


levant to the program were made by Herbert Limburg, ¢ 


distinguishd amateur in this field credited with a library of 
chamber music unusual in range and scope. 

The third program was devoted to the piano quartet, 
Opus 47, Schumann; sonata, Opus 18, Strauss, and the 
Brahms piano quartet, Opus 26. Assisting Mr. Friedberger 
at these recitals were: Grisha Monasewitch, Josef Fuchs, 
Louis Kaufman, Julian Kahn, and Stella Minz. 

The ensemble at each of these concerts was sustained by 
the musical authority and discipline of Mr. Friedberger, who 


EMIL FRIEDBERGER 


did not, however, permit the piano to exercise undue domina- 
tion. He sought to bring out the larger lines and the salient 
details of every composition. It is often a shortcoming in 
historical or educational concerts that the programs are 
pedantic or monotonous. The programs devised by Mr. 
Friedberger were such as to invite the music lover to cross 
the threshold of curiosity into active and sustained interest. 

The influence exerted by concerts of this type is much wider 
than the mere record implies. The exposition of the inner 
beauty of the chamber music classics and not self-exploita- 
tion, is a fact worthy of permanent record. 

Prior to leaving for a European tour, Mr. Friedberger will 
gives, piano recital on Thursday, April 17, in the ball room 
of the residence of Adolph Lewisohn, 881 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Woman’s Club Hears Marguerite Potter 


In a hooped costume, a copy of that worn by Laura Keen 
on the night Lincoln was shot, and with curls tied back with 
a knot of black velvet, Marguerite Potter entertained the 
Jersey City Woman's Club, second largest in the State, with 
her popular Songs of the Southland, on the afternoon of 
February 16. Authentic stories, collected during many 
months of research, were charmingly told, and vested each 
of the old Spirituals, which she sang, with new meaning. 
Then followed Creole tales and melodies—plantation and 
modern dialect songs. Each group, dependent upon the 
next, made a perfect historical lecture-recital of Southern 
music, The large audience voted it one of the loveliest 
afternoons they had ever had. This recital has been much 
in demand this year, and is already heavily booked for the 
coming season, 


Wilson Lamb’s Pupils Active 


Wilson Lamb, well known in musical circles as a teacher 
of high standing, due to his excellent work, has many pupils 
singing before the public with much success. Alice Russell, 
who possesses a delightful dramatic soprano, appeared on 
February 13 at the Paterson High School, and on February 
26, at New Haven, being heartily received on both occa- 
sions. Frederick B. Moss, tenor, who sings with finesse and 
understanding, gave a recital on March 6 in Orange, where 
he attained much success, and Benedene Mason, contralto, 
who sings with style and artistry, will appear at a concert 
on April 10 at East Orange. 


Mildred Walberens’s Success in Sweden 


Mildred Wellerson, the young American cellist, who won 
many triumphs in tage France, Belgium, Holland and 
England by her artistic playing, is now in Sweden where 
her success even eclipsed that achieved in other European 
countries. Little Miss Wellerson has been engaged for 
forty-five concerts in Sweden, In the first three weeks she 
played in nineteen concerts to overcrowded houses. Many 
of the critics claimed that there is nobody like her, and one 
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added; “The greatest cellists are not able to accomplish with 
the greatest efforts what this little artist does with the 
greatest ease.” All of them agree that she is a phenomenon. 


NASHVILLE HEARS FIVE 
CONCERTS IN SIX DAYS 


Paderewski Plays to Full House—Fourth Symphony Concert 
Gives Request Program—Hempel Heard—Other News 
Nashville, Tenn., March 15.—The concert going propensi- 

ties of the people of this city were tried recently and found 

to be sound when Nashville gave five concerts within a span 
of six days. The first in the sequence was the recital of 

Charles Stratton, tenor, in the auditorium of the Centennial 

Club. Two days later came John McCormack, who appeared 

in the Ryman Auditorium, under the management at is. 

L. C. Naff, in a recital which drew an audience of over 3,000. 

Then the Nashville Symphony Orchestra, F. Arthur Henkel, 

conductor, gave its third Sunday afternoon concert before a 

large audience in Ryman Auditorium. The feature of this 

concert was the rendition of the Grieg A minor concerto by 
the orchestra and Mrs. Richard L. Matthews, pianist, of 

Springfield, Tenn. The eight Victor artists filled the Ryman 

Auditorium completely and entertained their hearers with 

their uniquely intimate offerings of the better class of popu- 

lar singing and instrumental work. The personnel of the 
group was Henry Burr and Albert Campbell, tenors; John 

Meyer, baritone; Frank Croxton, bass; Billy Murray, come- 

dian; Monroe Silver, monologist; Frank Banta, pianist, 

and Rudy Wiedoeft, saxophonist; and on the same evening 
the auditorium of the Ward-Belmont College for Women 
was filled with an audience which enjoyed a piano recital by 

Lawrence Goodman, head of the piano department of that 

institution 

Paperewski Gives ProGrRaM, 
On February 6, Ignace Paderewski filled the Ryman Audi- 
torium with a capacity audience, He played Bach, Haydn, 
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Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms and Liszt with a mastery which 
served to delight his listeners. 
Fourth Sunpay Concert. 

The fourth concert of the Nashville Symphony, on the 
afternoon of February 24, brought a request program. F. Ar- 
thur Henkel, conductor, presented the Schubert Unfinished 
symphony, the Fingal’s Cave overture (Mendelssohn), the 
Peer Gynt suite, No. 1 (Grieg), four dances from the Nut- 
cracker suite (Tschaikowsky), and the prelude to the third 
act of Lohengrin (Wagner). These numbers were the most 
generally demanded ones out of nearly 200 requests. 

Hempet Prieases Larce AUDIENCE. 

Frieda Hempel delighted a large audience at Ryman Audi- 
torium on March 4 in a recital program which brought Schu- 
mann’s Frithlingsnacht, the Shadow Song from) Dinorah, the 
Echo Song and the Bird Song, the singer’s own arrange- 
ment of the Blue Danube Waltz, and other songs. . 


NortEs. 

The announcement comes from Fisk University that the 
Fisk Jubilee Quintet has been engaged for a concert in 
Queens Hall, London, next summer. This concert, which. js 
booked for June 10, will be one of a series of appearances 
of these singers in England, arrangements for. which have 
already been made. It was fifty-three years ago when’ the 
original Fisk Jubilee Singers first went to-Eurape and made 
a tour, R 

The time for the handing in of original musical séttings 
for Nell Grayson Taylor’s s text, My Homeland, Ten- 
nessee, in competition for the $35 rize offered by the Chat- 
tanooga Writers’ Club, expired toda: ; : oe 

_The recently organized Tennessee Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has undertaken a State-wide music memory contest. 
The contest committee, which has its headquarters in Nash- 
ville, is enjoying the active fe og of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the Tennessee Federation of 
Music Clubs, the Tennessee Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
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and the Congress of Mothers’ and Parent-Teachers’ Clubs. 
The final contest is to be held in Nashville on May 10, } 


Schroeder Pupil Winning Favor 


Gone Wheeler, the young tenor who went to Boston 
from Mascoma, N. H., two years ago in order to study with 
Theodore Schroeder, the well known Boston vocal in- 


GEORGE WHEELER, 
tenor. 


structor, has been winning his spurs as a concert singer. Al- 
though only twenty years old, Mr. Wheeler is already in 
considerable demand and has recently been engaged as solo- 
ist at the Central Congregational Church in Boston. Some 
of his concerts this season include appearances at the 
Teachers’ Association concert in Everett, Mass.; Mech- 
anics Hall, Worcester, Mass.; Women’s Club, Marlboro, 
Mass.; recital at Athol, Mass.; twice soloist for the Am- 
hion Male Chorus, Melrose, Mass.; recitals in Winchester, 
Woburn and Newton, Mass., and Woodstock and Wilder, 
Vermont. Mr. Wheeler will give a Jordan Hall recital in 
Boston early next fall. 


Cesar Thomson in New York Recital 
Cesar Thomson, the world renowned violinist, who will 
be accompanied by Richard Hageman at his Aeolian Hall 
recital on Monday evening, March 24, will play the follow- 


-.ing program: Sonata No. XII, op. 5, La Follia (Corelli- 


Thomson); Romance (Rubinstein); Impromptu, A_ flat 
major (Chopin-Thomson); Danze Orientale, C minor 
(Rubinstein-Thomson) ; Etude in Octaves, G major (Cho- 
pin-Thomson) ; for violin alone, paraphrased and developed 
by Cesar Thomson; Capriccio, C minor (Locatelli) ; Sicili- 
ano, E flat major (Leclair) ; Allegretto ed ellegro con fuoco, 
C minor (Tessarini) ; Fantasie La Cenerentola ( Paganini- 
Thomson). 


Abby P. Morrison Presented at Court 
Abby P. Morrison, soprano, has appeared frequently be- 


fore royalty during the past year or so. Last summer she 
sang for the Infanta Eulalie (aunt of the King of Spain) 
in London, and was highly complimented, She also sang at 
several of Viscountess Maitland’s musicales in London and 
‘Palm Beach, and for Prince and Princess Andrew of 
Greece (brother of the former King). 

Last summer Miss Morrison was presented at court to 
the King and een of England, and she also attended 
the Queen’s garden party. She informally met and talked 
to the King, who showed an interest in her wireless work. 


Gescheidt’s Voice Principles Discussed 


Adelaide Gescheidt held the fifth meeting of the season 
of the Voice Conference class at her studios on March 4. 
These meetings are designed to aid the student in his study 
of voice production by giving him an opportunity to ask any 
questions about facts that are not clear in his mind. Actual 
demonstrations given by various pupils, together with Miss 
Gescheidt’s explanations, are offered to help dispel any 
doubt on the point in question. An interesting program was 
given by Miss Gescheidt’s pupils at the close of the dis- 
cussion. 


Lily Strickland’s New Song 

Lily Strickland’s newest song, My Arcady, published by 
J. Fischer & Brothers, has been on the market only a few 
weeks and yet has already attracted sufficient attention to 
cause the publishers to declare that it has been seldom in 
their experience that a new number has had such a demand 
on so short a notice. This is a rather flattering statement 
in view of the fact that Miss Strickland is the composer of 
many songs which have attained phenomenal success. 
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The Yolanda of Music 


Yolanda is a name much heralded, being on the boards as 
a picture feature, but the fame of it will be, no doubt, like 
nearly all picture features, fleeting. There is another Yo- 
landa, however, whose fame rests on a more solid basis. 
Hers is not the sort of fame that will be evanescent. It is 
founded on the realities of genuine art, of superior gifts, of 
supreme technical command. This Yolanda—Yola Mero 





Mishkin photo 


YOLANDA MERO 


—has been making musical history. She has played in 
various parts of the country, played with orchestras as 
well as in recital, and has won such pronounced success that 
it seems impossible that the papers could find higher praise 
for a pianist without coining new words. Her recent ap- 
pearance with the Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia 
won for her such acclaim as is accorded only to the great 
masters of the keyboard. 

Is it possible to say any more than was said by the 
Bulletin: “The success of Mme. Mero yesterday was little 
short of sensational. She played the concerto in G major 
of Tschaikowsky with such remarkable technic and splendid 
power and brilliance that she fairly took the audience by 
storm. It was such piano playing as is seldom heard even 
in this day of many distinguished pianists, and at its con- 
clusion Mme. Mero was recalled six times, each time with 
sustained enthusiasm.” 

Fine enough, and the Public Ledger goes on to say that 
such acclaim was only what the artist deserved—‘“she gave 
a splendid reading of the work musically, as well as a re- 
markable performance technically, and was received with 
all the recognition on the part of the audience which such a 
doubly good performance merited.” As to the concerto 
itself, the Inquirer finds that it is in no respect so fine as 
the one in B flat minor, but “contains a great deal that is 
interesting and beautiful and it furnishes the solo performer 
with opportunities of which Mme. Mero made the most.” 
This paper goes on to say that Mme. Mero is a pianist “in 
a class with Teresa Carreno, whose style she strongly recalls, 
and to whom she is in no way inferior. Her interpretation 
of the concerto in power and eloquence and brilliancy was ex- 
traordinarily satisfying, and it fully deserved the hearty 
applause and the many recalls which it elicited.” 

But if all this is good, it remains for the North American 
to sound the true depths of Mme. Mero’s art, and it is set 
forth picturesquely; “With the rugged power of her sinewy 
arms and the vibrant virtuosity of her fleet fingers, Yolanda 
Mero swept the audience, at the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
concert in the Academy yesterday afternoon, off its feet. 
This remarkable pianist gave a performance of the second 
Tschaikowsky piano concerto that will live long in the mem- 
ories of those who heard it. Electing to play the least in- 
teresting of the Tschaikowsky piano concertos, she gave it 
commanding importance in performance. Any blacksmith 
might envy her the power of her hammer blows. And yet, 
with all her terrific power, she never pounds, but in the 
most resounding fortissimo produces a tone of heroic beauty. 
The leonine strength exhibited in the first movement con- 
trasted dramatically with the poetic charm of the slow sec- 
tion. Her dazzling feat of virtuosity in the cadenza did 
not submerge the musicianship which distinguished the en- 
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tire performance and gave it balanced beauty, communicating 
an enthusiasm that brought her out for many recalls.” 

The Morning Ledger attributes at least a part of Mme. 
Mero’s success to her nationality, saying that she “dedicated 
herself to the playing with the communicable rapture of her 
ardent Hungarian temperament—she fairly hurled herself 
at the keys with a splendid strength in the uproarious surge 
of the opening measures, and modulated her transports to a 
beautiful delicacy in such exquisite moments as those with 
the solo violin and cello in the andante. The audience was 
completely won by an an 8 in which mentality and 
mechanism conspired remarkably.” 

And the Morning Record confirms the statements of the 
otner papers, that “she made one of the sensational successes 
of the season,” and adds that “her abounding vitality, limit- 
less technic and brilliant style united in winning her an 
ovation.” 


Gescheidt Pupils Sing in Newfoundland 


The well-trained voices of Hazel Adele Drury, soprano, 
and Enez Harrison, contralto, called forth enthusiastic 
applause from St. John’s audiences, Newfoundland, during 
their three weeks’ engagement there. Miss Drury, who 
possesses an exceptionally fine lyric voice, delighted her 
hearers with several groups of songs, rendered in a most 
artistic and finished manner. Miss Harrison’s clear con- 
tralto tones also showed to great advantage in her selec- 
tions, sung with a richness and fullness of voice highly 
pleasing to the audience. The fine quality of both voices 
was especially noticeable in the way they blended in duets, 
which are a unique feature with Miss Drury and Miss 
Harrison, Following are some of the press comments : 


One of the greatest singing attractions heard in St. John’s in a 
long while was Hazel Drury and Enez Harrison, The large audience 
present last night applauded to the echo. Miss Drury’s beautiful 
soprano voice received a rapturous reception; hers is a voice of rare 
sweetness and resonance, together with exceptional tone value, She 
has a way of controlling her tones that is instantly noticeable and 
wins the approval of her hearers. . . Miss Harrison is gifted with an 
excellent contralto voice, which is greatly enhanced by graces of 
manner which irresistibly attract. she sang her numbers with true 
operatic finish, and received an enthusiastic ovation. Miss Drury and 
Miss Harrison also rendered two duets, and the blending of their 
voices was remarkable.—Evening Telegram, St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
January 4, 1924. 


Miss Drury’s true soprano voice could not have been heard to better 
advantage than in her excellent renditions of The Wind's in the South 
and that fascinating number Do You Remember? The applause that 
Genes this dainty artist showed the appreciation of the audience. . . 

iss Harrison sings with a delicacy of ex rea that marks her as 

ohn’s, 





a finished artist.—Evening Telegram, St. Newfoundland, 


January 8, 1924, 


The Misses Drury and Harrison are well worthy of the high tributes 
paid them by our music enthusiasts. Miss Drury’s charming soprano 
voice could not have been better heard than in her renditions of The 
Wind’s in the South and Do You Remember? Her voice is equipped 
with an exceptional lyric quality, displaying careful training, and with 
ample dramatic fire to add color and con to her singing. The ap 
plause was whole-hearted. Enez Harrison, contralto, also received an 
enthusiastic reception, and her selections were rendered with a power 
and resonance that were instantly noticeable.—Daily News, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, January 8, 1924, 


Miss Drury possesses a beautiful soprano voice that is enhanced by 
a clarity and diction of excellent quality; her high notes are reached 
with perfect ease and command, whilst her lower notes are expressed 
with much feeling. Miss Harrison’s voice is purely contralto, of ex 
ceptionally wide range and rare quality. She sang her numbers with 
vivid musical intelligence and sympathetic understanding. Power, 
dramatic effect and true interpretation make Miss Harrison the singer 
that she is. The duets rendered by these singers were rendered very 
musicianly and feelingly; the blending of the voices was excellent. 
Daily News, St. John’s, Newfoundland, January 4, 1924. 





The appearance of Hazel Drury, the dainty soprano, provided 
hearers with an exceptional treat of beautiful singing. here is a 
warmth and feeling to her voice that instantly grip the lover of good 
music. Enez Harrison, the beautiful contralto, Scikehted her admirers 
with a beautifully balanced program, Miss Harrison is one of those 
on whom nature has bestowed the gift of pure song, her selections 





HAZEL ADELE DRURY 


being rendered with an exquisite, rich and full tone.—Evening Tele- 
gram, St. John’s Newfoundland, January 15, 1924. 





The Misses Drury and Harrison easily sustained their high repu- 
tation by their masterful rendition of a group of songs and duets.— 
Evening Telegram, St. John’s, Newfoundland, January 18, 1924. 





A big reception was accorded the Misses Drury and Harrison, who 
rendered a high class program of selections, Seldom do we hear such 
excellent blending of voices.—Evening Telegram, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, January 11, 1924. 


Last night’s musical program by Misses Drury and Harrison was 
of such an attractive nature that it won the unanimous approval of 
the audience. The individual singing was nothing short of beautiful, 
whilst the duet numbers were excellently delivered.—Evening Tele- 
gram, St. John’s, Newfoundland, January 22, 1924. 


Alcock Closes Season at Metropolitan 


Merle Alcock closed her season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on March 15, after which she was scheduled to leave 
for an extensive concert tour through the Middle and Far 
West. It has been announced that Miss Alcock has been 
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ENEZ HARRISON 

(Nee story opposite) 
reéngaged by the Metropolitan for next year.. Engagements 
this spring include concerts in Evanston, Ind.; Richmond, 
Va.; California, Pa.; Owensboro and Louisville, Ky., and 
several appearances on the Pacific Coast. 


Critic Calls Simonds “Rare Artist” 





Following Bruce Simonds’ recent appearance at the 
Musical Club in Meriden, he was praised highly by the 
critic of the Meriden Morning Record. “The moment Bruce 
Simonds touched the piano,” he said, “the audience was 
aware of the presence of a rare artist." The review of the 
concert was concluded thus: “It is to be hoped Mr 
Simonds will be heard here again in the near future. Devoid 
of affectation and mannerisms, he plays with a convincing 
charm and with a perfectness of execution which makes his 


work an unalloyed delight.” 


Luncheon to Mr. and Mrs. Siegfried Wagner 


On Wednesday afternoon, March 12, the Societa Del 
Dito, an Italian organization, gave a luncheon in honor of 


Mr. and Mrs. Siegfried Wagner, at the Antica Roma 
Restaurant, and about seventy-five persons © attended 
Speeches were made by Maurice Halperson, Jules Daiber, 
Dr. E. Baruch, Alfred Human, Joseph Ridder, Leonard 


Liebling, Siegfried Wagner, William Guard and others 
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Tremendous Success as soloist with the 
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European tour a series of triumphs. 

















“Intonation of faultless purity—tone large, beautiful, 


and of haunting charm.”—Muenchener Zeitung. 


. - ! 
“Artist of great ability—such control of instrument. | 
that he achieves all technical effects with unhampered | 
| 

| 


tone and unusual clarity."—Frankfurter Nachrichten. 


“Great, glowing tone, and clean, effortless technic.” 
—Bavern Curier, Munich. 


“Held the audience spellbound.”—Hanover Courier. 


“A great performer—neither left hand nor right 
hand conscious of any difficulties.” Frankfort Zeitung. 
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Symphony Orchestra This Season. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 


i 





{The following is a list of books and néw music received 
during the week ending March 13. Detailed reviews of those 
seléctions which this department deems sufficiently interest - 
ing and important musically will appear in a later issue.] 


Books 


(Rikola Verlag, Vienna) 
ERINNERUNGEN AUS MEINEM LEBEN, von Karl 
Goldmark, 
HUGO WOLF BRIEFE AN ROSA MAYREDER. 
IGNAZ BRULL UND SEIN FREUNDESKREIS, von 
Hermine Schwarz. 





Music 
(Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland), 

LOVE CAME CALLING, song with ‘violin ‘and cello 
obligato, by J. S. Zamecnik, 

P (The Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia) 

THE LORD'S: SUPPER AND PASSION, cantata, by 
Charles H, Maskell. 

THE LIVING HOPE, an Easter cantata, by J. F. Ohl. 

THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, Easter can- 
tata for choirs, by R. M. Stults. 





EVEKLASTING LIFE, cantata for soli, chorus and 


organ, by C. Harold Lowden, 
LORD, SPEAK TO ME, sacred song, by R. M. Stults. 
HE HATH SHOWED THEE, O MAN, sacred song, by 
Harry C. Banks, Jr. 
THE EMPTY GRAVE, Easter song, by R. S. Stoughton. 
HAIL! THOU ONCE DESPISED JESUS, song, by 
R. M, Stults, 
| SHALL HEAR THE BELLS OF HEAVEN, sacred 
song, by C. Harold Lowden. 
MARCH TRIUMPHAL, for organ, by R. M. 
SUPPLICATION, sacred song. by R. M, Stults. 
DAINTY DOROTHEA, for piano, by Isabel- Dungan 
Ferris. 
RUSTIC DANCE, for piano, by Isabel Dungan Ferris. 
LULLABY, for piano, by Isabel Dungan Ferris. 


Stults. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., New York) 


O LAMB OF GOD, for mixed voices, by Charles H. 
Morse. 

SUNSET, (trio), for women’s voices, by W. J. Marsh. 

ON THE SEA, for mixed voices, by C. S. Childe. 

FROM OBERON IN FAIRYLAND, for mixed voices, 
by C. S. Childe, 

VOICES OF THE MORNING, for piano, by Trygve 
Torjussen, 

VOICES OF THE EVENING, for piano, by Trygve 
Torjussen. 

SLEIGH RIDE, for piano, by Trygve Torjussen. 

SUMMER MUSINGS, for piano, by Trygve Torjussen. 

IN THIS QUIET HOUR, song, by Florence Aylward. 

THE HEART'S NEED, song, by Ralph Cox. 

PLAYTIME, for piano, six hands, by Paul Zilcher. 

MARCHE HEROIQUE, for two pianos, four hands, by 
W. Schemel. 

THE SENTINEL, for piano, six hands, by A. Sartorio. 

CARNIVAL OF ROSES, for two pianos, eight hands, 
by A, Sartorio. 

POLONAISE MILITAIRE (F. Chopin), for piano, six 
hands, trans, by A. Sartorio. 

CHILDREN’S SING-SONG, 
Tegner, 


from Sweden, by Alice 


(Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton) 

THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN, song, by 
Larry Woodcock. 

O SACRED HEAD, song, by Carrie B. Adams. 

SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN, song, by Charles 
P, Scott. 

LET THE LITTLE ONES COME, a sacred solo, by 
Daniel Protheroe. 

PEACE BE UNTO YOU, a sacred solo, by Gordon 
Williams. 

THAT FIRST EASTER MORN, a sacred solo, by E. 
L. Ashford, 

MY MOTHER (solo and duet pub. sep.), song, by Ira 
B. Wilson, 


Alice 


(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston) 
SIX PICTURE SCENES, for organ (opus 134), by Ed- 


win H, Lemare. 
Books 


(The Maemillan Co., New York) 


The New Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians 
Edited by Waldo Selden Pratt 
One of the finest volumes devoted to music and musicians 
haps which has been published in America, will be found 
in the New Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians edited by 
that well known authority, Waldo Selden Pratt. The great- 
est care has been exercised in the publishing of the volume 
itself, and the material it contains meets a need that is long 





. selections, 
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felt -by those who have to seek constantly accurate informa- 
tion regarding musicians and musical terms. 

The publisher’s note states that the original idea was to 
make an abridgment of the six volumes of Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians, including the American 
supplement, which was added to this well known work in 
1920. After consideration the plan was abandoned in favor 
of the arrangement of material in this present form creating 
a dictionary encyclopedia for the musical world. 

The book has three distinct parts. Part 1 contains the 
definitions of over 2000 terms and general subjects pertain- 
ing to musical terms, forms, and musical instruments. Part 
2 is confined to biographies, which is limited to those per- 
sons prominent in the musical world since 1700. The pub- 
lisher states that there are twice as many names classified, 
with full and complete biographies, oftentimes giving a com- 
plete list of works, than any work hitherto published. 

The third part has considerable ew for a book of 
this nature, The publishers speak of it as a musical geo- 
graphy because it has given information on institutions and 
organizations in over 200 musical centers of the world, with 
notes and biographies regarding the musicians associated with 
these institutions. This part appears to be unlimited as to 
usefulness, and has been only slightly developed, when the 
enormous possibilities are taken into consideration. Aside 
from these three important divisions there are also three 
appendices, including, first classified bibliography on all im- 
portant subjects; secondly, about 1000 musicians of import- 
ance in the musical world before 1700, and thirdly a cata- 
log of operas produced since 1900. 

The book includes twenty-one illustrations, six of these 
are photographs of international musicians and the other 








New Songs For Teacher and Singer 


IT’S A MIGHTY GOOD WORLD O'Hara 
GOLDEN MOON Rott 

COME TO MY HEART ENGLISH 
WOOD FAIRIES WILrrip JONES 


BROWN BIRD SINGING Woop 
LAND OF MIGHT HAVE BEEN  Novetto 
ROSE MARIE OF NORMANDY _ Det Rieco 
SPRING COMES LAUGHING CAREW 
BEAUTY Loner 
PIPER OF LOVE CAREW 
LOVE’S A MERCHANT CAREW 
THE MARKET CaREW 


AMONG THE WILLOWS PHILLIPS 
A GOOD HEART ALL THE WAY Crarke 


DANCING TIME IN KERRY HAMPSON 
SWEET NAVARRE CARNE 
MY HEART’S HAVEN PHILLIPS 
LOVE PIPES OF JUNE Day 

MY LITTLE ISLAND HOME BADEN 
RAGGED VAGABOND RANDOLPH 


Chappell-Harms, Inc. 
185 Madison Ave., New York City 














illustrations are of string and wood instruments, organs, 
and other musical instruments of interest. 

This book should be in every school and musical conserva- 
tory in the country, and certainly in the libraries of all 
musicians, magazines and papers, for the vast store of in- 
formation which it contains causes it to be an invaluable 
reference book. M, J. 

(Bottega di Poesia, Milan) 


I Fascicoli Musicali 


The Bottega di Poesia, a new publishing house in Milan, 
is issuing*a series of |“ icoli Musicali,” with Giovanni 
Da Nova“ds the *ditor, Up to the present time the series 
has been devoted: to:Italian operas and a few foreign operas 
well known in ‘Italy, but the scheme includes the publication 
of mortiologués On ‘various ‘other musical subjects such as 
The Well Témpered Clavichord of Bach, the Sonatas of 
Beethoven and Scarlatti, Tone -Poems of Strauss, etc. 
Tastefully bound in heavy paper and ‘cleanly printed, they 
are attractive little volumes. Of‘particular interest to foreign 
readers’are the booklets on modern Italian operas which have 
never been seen outside of Italy, such as Leggenda Di 
Sakuntala (Franco. Alfano), Belfagér (Ottorino Respighi), 
and Debora-e Jaele (Ildebrando Pizzétti). Every volume is 
written by. some authoritative author ‘especially acquainted 


with the work whereof he writes. Thewolame’on Debora e . 


Jaele, for instance, is by Guido M. Gatti, the Musicar 
Courter’s special Correspondent in Italy and editor of the 
journal,‘Il Piano-forte. The operatic yolumes each contain a 
biographical notice.of the composer, followed by an extended 
study of the libretto’and then‘an analysis of the music, with 
numerous examples. (One is astonished to find, for example, 
that material.for a book of nearly 100 pages has been found 
on that ‘absolutely futile opera of  Riccitelli’s, I Compag- 
eeey A The particular value of these books lies in the fact 
that the material in them is not to be found elsewhere. The 
language, of course, is Italian. The list price is five lire 
each and the books‘are of decidéd‘value for those who are 
able to-read Italian. ‘oat H. O. O. 


Miscellaneous Books 


A collection of choruses, hymnals and general quartet 
particularly adapted for high school work. 


March 20, 1924 


recommended for general educational study. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co., New York) 

A book of choruses for high schools and choral societies, 
edited by Chadwick, McConathy, Birge and Miessner. 
Three hundred pages. 

(E. C. Schirmer Music Co., Boston) 

The Concord Hymnal. Compiled by Katherine Hunting- 

ton and Elizabeth MacLaren Robinson. One hundred 


pages. 


This is 


(Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton, O.) 


New Gospel Quartets for mens’ voices by Lorenz, Wil- 
son and Von Berge. One hundred and twenty-five pages. 


Music 
(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


Songs of Ind 
By Lily Strickland 

Lily Strickland is a composer of steadily growing popu- 
larity. Her latest work, from the press of J. Fischer & 
Brother, is a set of songs called Songs of Ind, made up 
as follows: Lal (The Song of the Dancing Girl), Jenan- 
dra (Song of the Rajput Lover), Lament (Song of the 
Burning Ghat), Night Song (Song of the Waiting One), 
Sweet the Music (The Song of the Vine), and Tryst (The 
Song of the Faithful Lover). Both words and music are by 
Miss Strickland, 

In a short foreword the composer says: “Since there 
is neither harmony nor notation, as we know it, in Indian 
music, the composer has made no attempt to transcribe In- 
dian tunes in Roga modes. She has striven only to convey 
some impressions of the emotional qualities, the changing 
tempos and rhythms characteristic of the elusive Indian 
style. The themes and verses are original.” Miss Strick- 
land has most decidedly succeeded in accomplishing her 
object. The songs are eminently singable, full of exotic 
coloring and most distinctly of the sort to please the aver- 
age listener. The composer has achieved her effects with- 
out resorting to complications either for the singer or the 
accompanist. No. 5, Sweet the Music, although perhaps 
less Indian in color than the others, ought to be most 
effective as a concert number, especially for tenor. There 
is “an edition both for high and low voice. 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


Cristo Triofante for Organ 
By Pietro A. Yon 

A very scholarly work in big style though not lengthy. 
It commands attention for its elevated feeling, its fine, 
aristocratic conservatism, and its traditional writing. One 
feels in every bar not only the organist but also the in- 
spired composer. It is a most effective piece of music, It 
is also arranged as a vocal solo, 

(Walter Rolfe, Rumford, Me.) 


Piano Compositions 
By Walter Rolfe 
These are evidently intended for teaching since each is 
marked with a grade, these grades varying from two 
and a haif to four. There are eight pieces in all, with 
the usual sentimental titles—Stolen Kisses, Honeymoon 
Dance, and so on. They are carefully edited with finger- 
ing, phrasing and pedaling, and are very attractive. The 
music is of a strictly popular character, and just the 
selections students enjoy playing. 
(Carl Fischer, New York) 


Romance for Cornet and Piano 
By Ernest S. Williams 
A short melodic piece, easy for both instruments. Written 
for B flat cornet, and runs up to B. 
(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, New York) 


The Caterpillar or Winged Dreams 
By Victor Young 
_ This is a little song of humorous nature. The music 
is curious and rather expressive of the meaning of the 
words. Very short—nineteen bars, Both accompaniment 
and voice are extremely simple. 
(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, New York) 


American Beauty March 

By Labbie Williams 

Popular music, useful for schools. 

and tuneful and presents no difficulties to the player. 
melody is bright and vigorous. A good march! 


My Love (Song) 
By George H. Gartlan 
This is a pretty little song, in three-four time—some- 
thing after the manner of an Irish waltz. The tune is 
excellent and the accompaniment unusually well constructed. 
It is simple music, unaffected and sympathetic, and is sure 
to be a popular success. 
(Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton, O.) 


Praise and Thanksgiving 
By Carrie B. Adams 
Twelve separate pieces, solos and chorus choir, covering 
about sixty pages. The pieces may be used separately or 
(Continued on page 48) 


It is very simple 
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PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE 


CH. M. WIDOR AND CAMILLE DECREUS. SUPERVISED BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
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INTERNATIONAL JURY IN 
ZURICH SELECTS PROGRAMS 


(Continued from page 5) 


I, Stravinsky (Russia)—-s: ang 30 for wind instrumen 
Horwitz (Austria)—Vom Tode (of Death), for en and 


orchestra, 
J. Suk (Czecho-Slovakia)—Zrani, symphonic poem. 


The Salzburg Festival will be limited to four concerts 
this year, as six were found teo hard a strain on artists and 
listeners last year. The list was chosen from about 170 
works submitted, mostly in printed form, some in manu- 
script. It is as follows : 


Tue SauzpurG PROGRAMS. 
FIRST CONCERT 
Arnold Bax (England)—sonata in G for viola and pianoforte. 
Kurt Weill (Germany)—Frauentanz, songs for soprano, viola, flute, 
clarinet, horn and bassoon, 
H. Kaminski (Germany)—three religious songs for soprano, with 
violin and clarinet 
Ildebrando Pizzetti (Italy)—sonata in F, for piano and cello. 
Ernst Kanitz (Austria)—Three songs. 
re +E Vycpalek (Czecho- Slovakia} Songs, Winterabend (op. 5); 
se (op. 14); Ruhe und Sonne (op. 
E. Krenek (Czecho-Slovakia)—fourth string quartet, 
SECOND CONCERT 
Willem Pijper (tietand) “cones for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
horn, contrabass and p 
rene ae (England)—The Curlew, for tenor, flute and string 





Ralph Rakes Williams—On Wenlock Edge, song cycle for tenor 
voles, stri quartet and pianoforte. 

Zoltan Kodaly (Hungary)—duet, for violin and cello. 

. Schenschin (Russia)—song, The Inexhaustible Pitcher. 
P. Hindemith (Germany)—second chamber music. 
THIRD CONCERT 
John Ireland (England)—sonata for pianoforte and cello. 
Othmar Schoeck (Switzerland)—Gaselen, song cycle for baritone, flute, 
bass-clarinet, trumpet, piano and percussion instruments, 

K. Szymanowski (Poland)—Stu ies for piano, op. 

Erwin Schulhoft (reas) Fae pieces: for string, quartet : 1. Vien- 
nese Waltz, 2. Pastorale, 3. Tango Milonga, 4. Czecca. 

Francis Poulenc (France)—sonata for clarinet and bassoon. 

Eric Satie (France)—Socrates, for voice and small orchestra. 
. F. Malipiero (Italy)—-Stornelli e Ballate, for string quartet. 

FOURTH CONCERT 

Pediee Jarnach (Spain)—String quartet 16. 

Boleslavs Vomacka (Czecho- Slovakia) —Adagio, tempo rubato from 
the suite, Recherches, op, 4, for pian 

K. B. Jirak (Czecho-Slovakia)— Marche, Cradle song and Scherzando 
(from op, 24), for piano, 

M. Caste!nuoyo-Tedesco (Italy)—-Coplas, for voice and piano. 

ae (Austria)—Dance Suite, for solo violin and small or- 
chestra. 

Georges Auric (France)—-The Alphabet, song. 

Darius Milhaud (France)—-Catalogue de Fleurs, song. 

I. Stravinski (Russia)-——Octet for wind instruments. 


There are twelve countries represented in the two lists, 
if Ernest Bloch is counted as an American. The American 
section has declined to submit any works for examination 
this year, and the Bloch work was chosen by the jury under 
its privilege to add works by its own initiative. The vari- 
ous sections will now be asked to make recommendations 
as to executive artists and all arrangements with them will 
be made by the secretary of the Swiss section, The Czech 
and Austrian sections, respectively, will be in charge of the 
local arrangements. CS. 





Novello-Davies Artists Choir Practically 
Complete 


Rehearsals for the concert of choral music to be given at 
the Town Hall on Sunday night, April 27, by the Novello- 
Davies Artists’ Choir, are well advanced at the studio of 
Mme. Clara Novello-Davies. A distinguished star will 
assist at this first concert of the series and the proceeds 
will be turned back to the furtherance of the music study, 
in New York, of one or more talented members of the choir 
now under rehearsal. 

Throughout the past week auditions have been held under 
the able chairmanship of Andres de Segurola, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, with Mmes. D’Alvarez and Hempel 
and Messrs. Osgood, Whitehill and Golde as assisting 
judges. So successful have these auditions been, from the 
artist point of view, that of the seventy voices heard, only 
four were rejected. Mme. Davies needs only a few more 
male voices. 

The program of the first concert will be drawn from the 
works of Brahms, Mendelssohn, Purcell, Bishop, Sullivan, 
Deems Taylor, A. Walter Kramer, and other composers to 
be announced. 





Segurola Plans Paris Opera Season 


Andres de Segurola announced last week that he, with 
Paul Longone as associate, is planning to give a three weeks’ 
season of opera at the Theater ’ Sarah Bernhardt, Paris, in 
May and June of this year, with the particular object of 
introducing to merope a number of prominent American 
opera singers who’ have never appeared there. Further 
details, with the list of artists, repertory, etc., will be an- 
nounced later. 


New Russian Choir to Be Heard 


Thanks to the efforts of a prominent patron of music, a 
new Russian choir will be introduced to the American 
public in Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 6. The 
organization styles itself the Russian Symphonic Choir,. is 
under the leadership of Basil Kibalchich and has appeared 
extensively all over Europe. 


Karle for Worcester, Mass. 


Theo Karle’s new manager is not only securing many en- 
gagements for him next season, but is also adding spring 
dates to this season, which fact is keeping the tenor very 
busy. He will a r under the auspices of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club in Worcester, Mass., on 
May 13. 


Maia Bang Off for Europe 


Maia Bang, formerly assistant to Leopold Auer, and 
author of a violin method, based on the Auer system, of 
which a hundred thousand copies have been sold, has just 
sailed for Europe for an extended pleasure trip. She will 
remain abroad about six months. 





Ellis Clark Hammann’s Services in Demand 


Ellis Clark Hammann this season has been filling the 
usual number of engagements as 
organist. 


ianist, accompanist and 


As he is a thoroughly ble artist and his 
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intergenenines always are musicianly, it is not 
services are in great demand. His engagements, 

of which were in Philadelphia unless otherwise arose. for 
the first half of the season were as follows: September 
accompanist for Music League; ember and Oc- 
tober 6, organ recitals; October Manufacturers’ Club; 
24, accompanist for Esther Stuber in recital in Reading, Pa. ; 
November 15, accompanist for Helen McCoy, soprano ; 17 
organ recital; 18, Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio in recital 
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for the Chamber Music Association; 23, recital in Wither- 
Hall; 26, Manufacturers’ Club; 27, accompanist for 
harles Stratton, tenor, in recital in Germantown, Pa,; 
December 5 (afternoon), accompanist for Charles Stratton, 
tenor, in Easton, Pa.; 5 eer Orpheus Club; 6, ac- 
companist for Charles Stratton cranton, Pa.; 28, accom- 
panist for Mae E. Hotz; January 1, Rich-Kindler-Ham- 
mann Trio i in Germantown; 16, Mendelssohn Club; 20, Mu- 
sicale in Germantown; 28 Manufacturers’ Club. 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE IS MADE 
HONORARY PHILHARMONIC MEMBER 


President Calvin Coolidge has become an Honorary 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society of New York, it is 
announced by Clarence H. Mackay, chairman of the board 
of directors of that organization. In response to Mr. 
Mackay’s letter of invitation, President Coolidge replied : 


My dear Mr. Mackay: 

Your invitation to accept an Wonerety Associate Membership in the 
Philharmonic pees a LS New York is received with much pleasure. 
Entertaining, as I have, a high opinion of the contributions of 
this splendid conmninadion to the cause of American musical culture, 
I am delighted to og e I will be glad to have you communicate to 
your associates on the board of directors the assurance of my very 
real pleasure in accepting this relationship. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Carvin Cooter. 


President Coolidge is the first Honorary Associate of 
the Philharmonic Society to be elected since 1900 and the 
first Chief Executive to be invited to join the society. Dur- 
ing the tour of the Philharmonic Orchestra last week, Mr. 
Coolidge received Willem Mengelberg, conductor of the 
orchestra, and Mrs. Mengelberg at the White House after 
a concert in Washington. 

The list of Honorary Associates of the Philharmonic 
Society is a short one, The first person to receive this 
recognition was Vieuxtemps, the famous violinist, who was 
elected in 1843, the year following the founding of the 
society. Other names on the roster include Mendelssohn, 
Jenny Lind, Thalberg, Liszt, Wagner, Rubinstein, Theo- 
dore Thomas, Edwin Booth and Antonin Dvorak. 














Two Firmly Established Artist Pupils of 
GIUSEPPE 


BOGHETTI 





Was beyond a doubt the most beautiful vocalist that has 
ever been heard in concert work in Baker.—-Baker Herald, 
Oregon, January 14, 1924. 


Won instant success, Her singing is delightful, diction 
excellent, combined with a gracious personality made her 
a great favorite. Voice of unusual resonant and beautiful 
quality. good style and self-reliant manner.—-Victoria Daily 

imes, January 21, 1924 


Voice extremely pleasing, clear flute-like tonal quality, 
held her listeners in rapt attention. —La Grande Evening 
Observer, Oregon, January 15, 1924. 


. +, sang the lovely aria from Le Cid with beautiful tone, 
excellent diction and fine dramatic sense.—The Portland 
Telegram, Oregon, January 25, 1924 


. . . is a handsome er singer with a beautiful voice. 
Made a bi = ies regon Journal, Portland, Ore., 
January 25, 


but Lisa Roma must be the inapiestion toward this 
coal of perfection. One of the most gifted soloists ever 
joo in Grand Junction.—The Daily Sentinel, Colorado, 
January 8, 1924, 


Beautiful dramatic soprano voice. . . . Sings with life 
and sparkle.—The Everett News, January 19, 1924, 

Lisa Roma won a oheee. io. the hearts of her hearers.-— 
Vancouver Daily World, +» January 22, 1924. 

Power and finish of Hed voice, sincerity of her ao 
found favor with her auditors.—The Vancouver Sun, B. 
January 22, 1924, 

Displayed a voice richly decorated with a splendor of 
tone colorings, Massenet’s Le Cid was superb and ac:om- 
pis with a gracious ease.—The Times, Seattle, January 


924, 


LISA ROMA 


SOPRANO 


New York (Biltmore Musicale), Montreal, Newark. 
Soloist with Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, Coast to Coast Tour of 22 Cities. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


. . is the possessor of a rare voice. An artist geet 
with a charming personality.—Bellingham Heraid, Wash., 
January 23, 1924. 


. exhibited a soprano voice of surprising quality.— 
Boise, Idaho. 


. . Charming voice of highly dramatic quality and 
enough histrionic talent. Puts lots of life and sparkle 
into her work.—The Desert News, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
January 9, 1924, 


- a voice of splendid quality, which she used with 
great intelligence.—The Pueblo Chieftain, Colorado, Janu 
ary 5, 1924, 


. sang herself into the hearts of the audience.-The 
Herald, Provo, Utah, January 10, 1924. 


- + « made a very favorable impression on her audience 
by her beautiful voice, artistic singing and attractive man 
ner. Her voice is of unusual sweetness and purity . . 
well controlled. — Colorado Springs Gazette, Colorado, 
January 4, 1924. 


- + « acquitted herself very creditably in a Puccini 
number.—The Journal, Logan City, Utah, January 29, 1924. 

- won her hearers with the refinement of her singing. 
She ‘has intelligence, feeling, the power of expressing the 
character and quality of what she sings by the finer essen- 
tials of the vocal art. Voice has beauty and is produced 
and controlled with admirable a —The Province, Van- 
couver, B. C., January 22, 1924 


i Her pleasing personality, coupled with her charming 
melodious voice completely won her audience.—-Boise, Idaho. 


. added vitality to the wealth of musical enjoyment of 
the evening. ~~Wenatchee Daily World, January “is? 1924, 








German diction was especially good and her English was 
irreproachable,—C olumbus Dispatc 

Miss Anderson, on Roland Hayes, is the only colored 
singer in the East who has been given the recognition of 
an engagement with a symphony orchestra.—Philadelphia 
Eagle. 


Miss Anderson has a voice which is naturally good and 
well trained.—Columbus Citizen. 


She is possessed of a contralto of great beauty and power, 





MARIAN ANDERSON 


COLORED CONTRALTO 


Some important appearances: 


Philadelphia (Philharmonic Orchestra and Matinee Musical Club), Boston, Washing- 
ton, Dayton, Columbus. New York Recital, Town Hall, April 25. 


Inquiries: GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI, 1710 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Victor Records 


and her use of her gift showed that she has been well 
schooled.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The popjense came like a sudden blast of gun-fire,— 
Public Ledg 

Voice eas hats excellently trained.—Ohio State Journal. 

Real resonance and majestic range that makes this par- 
ticular voice distinctive. As an artist she is unrivaled— 
The Dayton Journal. 

True contralto, rare warmth and beauty of quality.— 
The Evening Bulletin, 
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The Beethoven Association 


Acolian Hall harbered an unusually large and interested 
audience on Monday evening, the occasion being the fifth 
concert. this season by the Beethoven Association, The 
artists who appeared at this concert were Julia Culp, Elly 
Ney, Georges Enesco, Edwin Bachmann, Albert Stoessel, 
Horace Britt and Bruno Walter, 

The program opened with a well balanced performance of 
Beethoven's trio for violin, viola and cello, op. 9, No. 3, 
played by Messrs. Enesco, Stoessel and Britt. Julia Culp 
followed with Schumann's Liederkreis, op. 39 (cycle of 
twelve songs), for which she had the assistance of Bruno 
Walter. Mme. Culp was in excellent voice, rendering the 
songs admirably, with pathos, emotion, as well as with re- 
markable intelligence, and, adding the excellent musicianship 
employed by Mr, Walter in the piano accompaniment, the 
cycle was greatly enjoyed and the two artists were recalled 
many times. Mme, Ney, together with Messrs. Enesco, 
Bachmann, Stoessel and Britt, closed the program with a 
delightful presentation of Cesar Franck’s quintet for piano, 
two violins, viola, and cello, It is not often that so many 
eminent artists appear on one program, 


Sonya Michell 


Sonya Michell, a young American pianist who has recently 
returned from study abroad with well known masters, in- 
cluding Emil Sauer, gave her first New York recital on 
Monday evening, at Town Hall. She began with a sonata by 
Paradies and then played a Bach organ prelude and fugue 
arranged by Theodor Szanto. Her second group included the 
Dohnanyi F sharp minor rhapsody, followed by three Chopin 
numbers. For the third and final group (it was a model 
program both as to variety and length) she chose Cyril 
Scott’s Lotus Land, an Etude Orientale by Szanto, the 
Rubinstein Barcarolle, and two Liszt numbers, one of the 
sonnets and the Tarantella 

Miss Michell’s playing has a great many good points. It 
is technically competent and clean and from the musical 
standpoint she has an excellent sense of style and propor- 
tions. She seemed at times as if she was purposely putting 
a little restraint on herself, perhaps, from fear of letting 
herself’ go, and putting a bit too much temperament into 
her interpretations, The Bach was well delineated, clean 
cut and stylistic. The F sharp Impromptu of Chopin was 
excellently played, particularly the middle section, and the 
ballade in G minor was given a reafling that overlooked none 
of its possibilities. In Cyril Scott’s Lotus Land she showed 
her ability to obtain variegated tone colors, The Szanto 
study was not particularly impressive as a composition, 
though well played. The Liszt Tarantella was done with 
sure touch and thorough technical mastery. 

There was a@ large audience present to hear Miss Michell’s 
debut, which was liberal with its applause and called for 
numerous extra numbers. 





Leila Megane 


On Monday afternoon, March 10, Leila Megane, a cele- 
brated Welsh contralto, winner of the National Eisteddfod 
prize, made her American debut at Aeolian Hall. Her pro- 
gram was varied and unique, beginning with a French group, 
including the aria ef Charlotte, Les Larmes, from Mas- 
senet's Werther; songs by Duparc, Paladilhe, and the Ballad 
de Jeannette from the opera, La Rotisserie de la Reine 
Pedauque, by Charles Levade, designated “first time in 
New York.” The remainder of the program was in French, 
Italian, English and Welsh. There were two songs of the 
Welsh mountains by Gwynn Williams (first time in New 
York); a group by Frank Bridge, Coningsby Clarke, Res- 
pighi, Cimara, Recli and Massenet, and a concluding group 
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of old and new Welsh songs by T. Osborne Roberts and 
Gwynn Williams, with several arrangements by Somervell, 
Lloyd Williams and Roberts, Five, including the interesting 
Roberts songs, were new to New York. 

Miss Megane has a powerful contralto voice of ample 

volume and extended range, with great resonance in some 
of the high notes. She was effective in her interpretations 
and her ease of stage manner won the sympathy and interest 
of her audience. An organ accompaniment was added tu 
one of the songs by T. Osborne Roberts, with the composer 
at the organ, and he was again at the piano for his other 
two. 
There were several unique features in the recital, A large 
Welsh flag hung at the back of the stage. At the close of 
the hg. me three ladies attired in Welsh costume came on 
to the stage to greet the singer with bouquets. They re- 
mained while Miss Megane sang the Welsh national anthem, 
having requested those who knew it to join in the chorus, 
The response showed that there was a large percentage of 
Welsh people present. 

An enthusiastic audience won several encores. Walter 
Golde played his usual skillful accompaniments, . 

The Tribune critic spoke of Miss Megane’s voice as “a 
true contralto of considerable range and strong high notes.” 
The Herald said; “Miss Megane proved to be an artist of 
genuine talent, possessed of rich vocal material.” “She has 
also the invaluable native instinct of song, and with it vi- 
vacity, fire and a great deal of genuine charm,” commented 
the Telegram and Mail. 


MARCH Il 
Gerald Maas 


On Tuesday afternoon, March 11, at Aeolian Hall, Gerald 
Maas, cellist of much artistry and experience, gave a delight- 
ful program. Compositions by Brahms, Bach, Saint-Saens, 
Cui, Popper, Marcello and others, were played by Mr. 
Maas in a manner deserving of the way in which he was 
received, not alone by those who heard him, but also by the 
New York press. In his playing a tone of good volume, 
rich in quality, combined with excellent technic, Were out- 
standing features. The sonata in F major by Brahms was 
masterfully played and interpreted, after which an encore 
was demanded, 

The New York Herald wrote: “He played with musicianly 
taste a sonata by Benedetto Marcello, Saint-Saéns’ A minor 
concerto, and some shorter pieces, with one, an allegro con 
brio of Guerini-Salmon. ... The arrangement was a fine 
one and Mr. Maas played the score with admirable tone and 
good style.” 


Philadelphia Orchestra: Nina Koshetz, Soloist 


The Philadelphia Orchestra's seventh concert of its season 
here at Carnegie Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, brought out a 
capacity audience with hundreds of standees despite the fact 
that there was one of the worst snow and rain gales ex- 
perienced in and around New York for some time. This 
goes to prove what an enormous following this visiting or- 
ganization has. Society apparently was out in ful! ‘force. 

Mr. Stokowski offered an all-Russian program. He 
opened with Glinka’s overture, Russlan et Ludmilla. The 
orchestra, in this number particularly, had an opportunity 
to show the brilliance and strength of its stringed instru- 
ments. A group of Moussorgsky songs followed, sung by 
Nina Koshetz. There was considerable variety in the selec- 
tions and the singer, whose lovely voice has been much 
admired since she was first heard in this country, justified 
again the nice things said of her. The selections were far 
from easy to sing and many times they made great demands 
upon her voice. The audience evidenced much delight in 
this group, particularly for the Humoresque, and also the 
last of the numbers, Death the Commander. 

The second number by the orchestra was the fifth sym- 
phony in E minor by Tschaikowsky. The entire four move- 
ments were played without an intermission, and hundreds 
of persons, po ~ae on account of the storm, stood with 
unusually good humor during the hour which it takes to 
perform this work. This fifth symphony, perhaps the most 
popular and most heard, is always a tremendous favorite, 
and during the season one hears many and varied interpre- 
tations of the sensuous music. Mr, Stokowski has his own 
ideas of Russian music and conducted accordingly. He was 
recalled innumerable times and at last insisted on his orches- 
tra rising and sharing in the applause. There was little 
doubt as to the pure enjoyment by the audience for his 
So. 

After the intermission Mme. Koshetz again offered a 
group of songs, this time by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Particu- 
larly interesting was the Eastern Romance with its atmos- 
pheric orchestral background, and in this the singer was 
particularly fine vocally and in interpretation. The third 
number of the group, the Aria of Marpha, from The Tzar’s 
Bride, was roundly applauded, this being perhaps the most 
familiar of the numbers, and the opera in which this singer 
was heard here. The program closed with the orchestra 
playing the Dance from Snegourotchka. On the whole it 
was a thoroughly impressive concert. 


Jacques Gontmanovitch 


Jacques Gontmanovitch, a Russian violinist, who recently 
played in Paris, made his American debut in recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, on whith occasion he 
proved himself the possessor of many good qualities. 

Mr. Gontmanovitch has an abundance of well developed 
and well controlled technic; his intonation is reliable, and 
his tone is large and of good carrying quality. However, 
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his attacks at times were too powerful, which fact often 
caused his tone to be rough and rasping. It was evident 
that he pleased his a and friendly audience by the sincere 
applause bestowed the demand for encores at the close 
of the program. 

He began with the rarely heard sonata by Sylvio Lazarri, 
and followed this with a group of shorter pieces, comprising 
Chanson Napolitaine, D’Ambrosia; Serenade Melancolique, 
Tschaikowsky ; Oriental, Granados, and Hubay’s Haerekauti. 
As his closing number he played three, movements from 
Lalo’s iy Espagnole. 

Frederic Persson accompanied the soloist sympathetically. 


Winifred Ridge 

Winifred Ridge, a young coloratura soprano, gave a 
recital at Town Hall, Tuesday evening. Her voice reflects 
the grace and charm of her personality and she displays a 
remarkable sensitiveness to the moods of the various schools 
represented on her program. Flexibility and correct intona- 
tion are two salient features of her voice and her diction 
is commendable. Despite a rather heavy rainfall, a good 
sized audience was on hand and warmly applauded her. 





MARCH 12 
Margaret Northrup 


Margaret Northrup, soprano, was heard in a recital at 
Aeolian Hall, Wednesday afternoon, when she strengthened 
the favorable impression she had made in her debut recital 
a year ago. Her voice had gained in volume and again she 
showed admirable musicianship, good taste, refinement of 
style and sincerity in her interpretations. She was heard 
to good advantage in her opening group of oratorio selec- 
tions. In Haydn’s With Verdure Clad (from the Creation) 
and Handel’s Come Unto Him (from The Messiah) she dis- 
played good tone and smoothness, while Handel’s O Had I 
Jubal’s Lyre (from Joshua) revealed her excellent breath 
control and flexibility of voice. 

Ancient and modern Italian songs (by Donaudy and ar- 
rangements by Sadero), and a group each of French and 
German, followed. These included numbers by Debussy, 
Catherine, Fourdrain, Loewe and Bleichmann. Her diction 
in these languages, as well as in English, was good. Her 
interpretation of Ton Sourire was particularly lovely and 
Brahms’ Vergebliches Standchen had to be repeated. The 
concluding group consisted of folk songs and also Charity, 
by Hageman, and Terry’s The Answer. Miss Northrup has 
clear, resonant tones, well produced and to her vocal skill is 
added a charming stage presence. 

A large audience greeted her cordially and there were 
encores and flowers in abundance. Coenraad Bos was a 
valuable assistant at the piano. 

The Herald commented: “Miss Northrup has a good 
voice which is produced with freedom and ease. Her style 
in various numbers was musicianly.” 


Esther Dale 


At Aeolian Hall, Wednesday evening, a large and de- 
cidedly appreciative audience gathered to hear Esther Dale 
in her annual New York song recital. Never has this 
artist been in better voice than on this occasion. She gave 
a program of French, English and German groups, which 
were artistically interpreted; several encores were demanded 
in various parts of the program. Her voice is a soprano of 
fine quality, sympathetic and brilliant, which she uses at 
all times with skill and intelligence. John Doane proved a 
most capable accompanist. 

The New York Herald said: “Miss Dale uses her voice 
well and with much taste. Her tone is good and most of 
her coloratura work was admirable.” 


American-National Orchestra 


The American-National Orchestra, made up entirely of 
native-born players with a native-born conductor, Howard 
Barlow, at its head, gave its second program of the winter 
at Aeolian Hall on Wednesday evening. 

First of all, let it be said that the orchestra was technically 
much better than at its first concert. The general tone had 
distinctly improved and there was more precision in the 
entrances. The program began with the second Brahms 
symphony. After an intermission there came four American 
orchestral numbers. The first, A Southern Fantasie, by the 
late William H. Humiston, was played in memoriam. Heard 
several times before in concert halls, this number again im- 
pressed by its musicianly workmanship and effective or- 
chestration. Next came Russian Sketches, by Nathan 
Novick, a young American’ of Russian descent. His four 
short sketches were played last summer at one of the 
Stadium concerts. They are in the Russian color which 
Rimsky-Korsakoff appears to have conventionalized once 
for all, well made, with considerable melodic brightness and 
pleasant to hear. The most effective one was the second, 
In a One Horse Sleigh. The final number of the program 
was The Journey Homeward, an intermezzo from William 
Schroeder’s opera, Rip Van Winkle. Contrary to the gen- 
eral impression that Rip was a Dutchman, after listening 
to Mr. Schroeder’s tune and orchestration, one is convinced 
he must have been German. 

The other number was called A Moonlit Sky. It was 
(and still is) by B. Sherman Fowler. Mr. Novick, in pre- 
paring program notes for his four Russian Sketches occu- 
pied only ten lines of the program. Mr. Fowler was by no 
means so modest for his symphonic m. Here is his 
program, with a few little notes on the places where we 
were able to connect them up with his poem: 

“The music opens with the theme of the Earth and Re- 
laxation of the Night (Wagnerian stuff on unison strings), 
followed hy the Dome of Heaven, with the Stars dotting 
the Firmament (tinkles on the glockenspiel or xylophone, 
one couldn’t see which). The Voices of Earthly Love 
(warbling woodwind and English horn) are heard, and as 
a faint glow in the Sky heralds the approach of the Moon, 
the elements of Darkness skurry to cover (downhill ar- 
peggios through the woodwind, beginning on the piccolo and 
ending at the tail end of the bassoon). The Moon, in its 
majesty, rises above the horizon, sailing ever upward in 
its splendor. A cloud passes over its surface, momentarily 
dimming its brilliance. (All this was rather hard to pick 
up, like distant radio signals). It emerges and the Lady 
of the Moon is heard making love to the Man in the Moon. 
(The hussy! And no chance for him to get away!) He 
becames irritated by her persistent wooing and bursts forth 
in anger. An argument ensues and the teasing voice of the 
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Lady is heard with an occasional growl from the Man. 
Hysterical laughter, (stopped trumpets just like a jazz 
band) then reconciliation and all is again serene, as 
splendor of the Moon shines forth in its calm majesty. It 
ascends higher and higher in the Heavens. The Lady in 
the Moon again makes love, and although the man protests 
(Sybarite!) it is in a more pleasant vein (rather elephantine 
pleasantness on the trombone and tuba). The Moon gradu- 
ally sinks toward the horizon over the Sea and the moon- 
light ripples (warbling muted strings with harps) shim- 
meringly upon the waters. The various voices are heard 
in sadness at the approaching end of the Night’s splendor, 
and the Moon disappears, leaving all in darkness (although 
one could still distinguish a glockenspiel star or two, faintly 
twinkling) .” 

And all this in scarcely more than thirteen minutes! 


MARCH 13 


Boston Symphony: Margaret Matzenauer, 
Soloist ~s 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra offered. an all-Wagner 
program at its fourth evening concert (the last of, this’ season 
but one) at Carnegie Hall, Thursday. evening.’ Margaret 
Matzenauer as soloist was an added attraction, and she was 
in particularly good voice. She sang Isolde’s Narrative 
from Act one of Tristan and Isolde and_later Briinnhilde’s 
Immolation scene and close from Gétterdammerung, putting 
into their interpretation true dramatic feeling. The rich 
beauty of her voice and the effectiveness of her renditions, 
Sr pgm of the latter number, afforded a. real thrill for 

agner enthusiasts. The. purely. orchestral. numbérs con- 
sisted of the prelude to Die Meistersinger, the: Siegfried 
Idyll, the Bacchanale from the first. act of ‘Tannhauser, the 
Ride of the Valkyries (act three of Die Walkiire) and 
Waldweben from act three of Siegfried. 

When the Wagner music is fs dt as-excellently.as it 
was Thursday night one does not particularly miss the stage 
action. Pierre Monteux has admirable. control over his 
men and conducts with authority, artistic insight, . finesse 
and spirit. There were splendid color effects, and admirable 
balance and smoothness of tone. A near-capacify audience 
responded warmly to each number on the program. 


Elschuco Trio 


On the program offered by the Elshuco Trio; March 13, 
at Aeolian Hall, the most interesting number and best liked 
generally, was the trio in A minor, opus 22, by H. Waldo 
Warner, a beautiful work, calling forth many intricate yet 
delightful passages that made one anxious to hear it again. 
The Beethoven D major, opus 70, No. 1, trio opened the 
program, and the Schubert B flat trio, opus 99, closed it, 
both most creditably played. 

William Kroll, violinist; Willem Willeke, cellist, and 
Aurelio Giorni, pianist, are all well known musicians, and 
together they have formed a trio well deserving the high 
place it occupies in the musical world. There is always 
that fine balance of tone so essential, and the shadings and 
tempi are as they should be. 

The large audience fully enjoyed the a. gh from be- 
ginning to end—and the more critical of those present found 
naught but praise for these excellent musicians. 


Maria Ivogun and Edwin Swain 


At the Town Hall on Thursday evening, Maria Ivogun 
and Edwin Swain joined in a recital for the benefit of the 
DuBose Memorial Church Training School at Monteagle, 
Tenn, It was Mme. Ivogun’s first appearance here this 
season. She was in excellent voice and in full command 
of that delightful art of singing which has long been hers. 
Particularly effective were the group of old English songs 
with which she opened, including Hark, Hark, the Lark 
(Schubert), My Lovely Celia (George Munro), When 
Love Is Kind (Thomas Moore), and The Lass With the 
Delicate Air (Thomas Arne). Later she tossed off the 
Adam Variations and the Strauss Voce di Primavera with 
a nonchalance and ease which made naught of their diffi- 
culties. 

Edwin Swain, the young American baritone, fully upheld 
his part of the program. His manly, virile voice was heard 
to special advantage in such songs as the last two of his 
first group, Francis Korbay’s Play on Gypsy and I Am a 
Horseherd, and the Giordano Chanson Russe, from Fedora. 
He also won particular favor with his last two numbers, 
Templeton Strong’s The Crow and one of Burleigh’s 
spirituals, Joshua Fought the Battle of Jericho. 

Bruno Seidler-Winkler accompanied Mme. Ivogun while 
Ralph Douglas was at the piano for Edwin Swain. The 
obligato flutist was none other than Justus Gelfus. There 
was a full hall and a lot of applause. 


MARCH 14 


Elena Gerhardt and Erna Rubinstein 


Elena Gerhardt made her last appearance of the season 
and Erna Rubinstein made what was announced as her only 
appearance of the season in a joint recital in aid of the 
Association of Music School Settlements (the fourth con- 
cert of the artists’ series), at Carnegie Hall, Friday after- 
noon, March 14. 

Miss Rubinstein introduced to New York the second 
sonata for violin and piano by Leo Weiner, the Hungarian 
composer whose string quartet won Mrs. Coolidge’s $1,000 
prize and was played at the Berkshire Music Festival in 
1922. It is rather a conservative work, filled with technical 
difficulties and with plenty of color and movement. Miss 
Rubinstein and her accompanist, Erno Balogh, gave it an 
excellent performance, with plenty of dash and spirit, assur- 
ance and smoothness. The youthful violinist was later 
heard in Reverie, by Vieuxtemps, in which there was a 
beautiful, vibrant tone and much feeling; Mazurka de 
Concert, by her teacher, Jeno Hubay, tossed off with tech- 
nical brilliancy and energy; the Chopin-Sarasate nocturne in 
E. flat, and the Paganini variations on the G string alone. 
Miss Rubinstein plays with conviction and musicianly taste. 

Schumann’s Frauenliebe and Leben, artistically rendered 
as one would expect from such a gifted lieder singer as 
Mme. Gerhardt, held the intense interest of the large audi- 
ence. Her refinement of style, her sincerity and her unusual 
ability to convey varying emotions, added to her clear lovely 
tones and vocal skill, made this cycle thoroughly enjoyable. 
Equally as artistic and imbued with poetic feeling were the 
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six Brahms songs. Coenraad Bos played exquisite accom- 
paniments, 

A large audience appreciated the fine program and recalled 
the artists many times. 


Michel Hoffman 


A good sized and demonstrative audience attended the 
violin recital of Michel Hoffman at Carnegie Hall on Friday 
evening. The young man possesses indisputable talent and 
offered a rather pretentious program. He opened with 
Brahms’ concerto, which gigantic work lost much of its 
colorful beauties because accompanied on the piano. The 
audience, evidently bent on showing the recitalist respect, 
burst forth in spontaneous applause many times (often in 
the middle of phrases) during his performance of the first 
movement of this composition. 

His second offering, three movements from the Symphonie 
Espagnole by Lalo, went smoothly but in the Rondo, Mr. 
Hoffman unfortunately suffered a lapse of memory which 
necessitated his stopping and beginning the movement over 
again. Next came a group comprising Hungarian Dance, 
No. 17, Brahms-Joachim. After the Pogrom (by request), 
Hoffman, as well as Cara Sueia, Canara-Hoffman. (This 
last named selection was performed for the first time). As 
his closing program number he played the extremely tech- 
nically difficult variations on God Save the King, Paganini- 
Carri. Boris Jivoff was the accompanist. 


Dorsey Whittington 

At his second annual recital, at Aeolian Hall, Friday eve- 
ning, March 14, Dorsey Whittington, a young American 
pianist, added considerably to the excellent impression he 
made at his debut last year. His opening numbers—a Scar- 
latti sonata in A major and a Schubert Impromptu in B 
flat major—again disclosed a fluent technic and clarity of 
execution. But it was in the Beethoven sonata that fol- 
lowed, the Appassionata, that he showed again in the matter 
of interpretation. He played this with appreciation of the 
content, feeling for form and emotional power. Sound 
musicianship and a sincerity of manner command interest 
and he also has poetic imagination, refinement of style and 
good command of dynamics. In the Chopin group he in- 
cluded four preludes, the berceuse and the A flat major 
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ballade, all of which were imbued with good coloring and 
good tone. The Schubert-Liszt Soiree de Vienne and the 
Pick-Mangigalli Dance of Olaf were delightful in their 
delicacy and grace. A Grieg Notturno was rendered with 
a beautiful singing tone, and de Schloezer’s concert etude, 
E flat, op. 1, No. 1, was a brilliant concluding number. The 
audience, a large and cordial one, called for numerous en- 
cores at the close, many of which were Chopin numbers. 

The critics praised Mr. Whittington highly. The Times 
spoke of him as “a pianist whose grasp of the keyboard is 
matched by artistic comprehension of its music.” The World 
commented in part: “Dorsey Whittington, pianist, who 
et before a large and enthusiastic audience in Aeolian 

all last evening, is remembered from his previous appear- 
ances as an artist of sincere feeling and temperament who 
invariably plays in an interesting manner whatever he under- 
takes. He appreciates the subtler moods of a composition 
and, in the Beethoven Sonata Appassionata, for example, 
he is able to reach the pith of the composition and carry 
his audience along with him. His is an incisive style; his 
tone is good, his management of dynamics is skillfui and 
the outline and form of every piece is one seldom blurred.” 


MARCH 15 
Mary Chainey 


Mary Chainey, violinist, gave a recital at the Ritz- 
Carlton, Saturday afternoon, March 15. Her program 
consisted of the Vitali-Auer Chasonne; the d’Ambrosio 
concerto, B minor, opus 29; a group by Beethoven-Kreisler, 
Moszkowski, Cecil Burleigh and Tartini-Kreisler, and a 
concluding group by Levitzki-Jacobsen, Wieniawski and 
Sarasate. Miss Chainey has a serviceable technic and a 
tone of pleasing sweetness. Her imterpretations were 
sincere and effective and a good sized audience greeted her 
cordially, manifesting enjoyment of the entire program. 
May List furnished excellent accompaniments. 


Fély Clement 


On Saturday afternoon, at Aeolian Hall, Mme. Clement, 
mezzo soprano and former prima donna of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company, gave her first New York recital, 
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CONSENSUS OF CRITICAL OPINION SHOWS ESTHER DALE HAS 
ALL REQUISITES OF GREAT ARTIST 


TANS Pt 











VOICE “She has a voice of fresh and pure color.”—New York Sun. 
INTELLIGENCE “Gifted with a lovely voice and rare intelligence, she made an inter- 
esting programme increasingly attractive.”"—New York American, 
PERSONALITY “Even more personality than before went into the song recital given 
CHARM in Town Hall last night. It was this quite charming singer’s first 
appearance here this season and won her new appreciation.”—New 
York Sun. 
TASTE “Miss Dale used her voice well and with much taste. Her singing 
ARTISTRY was artistic, essentially musical, and excellent as to pitch and intona- 
ACCURACY tion.”—New York Herald. 
PHENOMENAL “Dramatic vigor and intensity almost startling.” —New York W orld. 
RANGE } ; 
end “In lyric utterance Miss Dale proved decidedly interesting.”—New 
VARIETY York Herald. 
“Esther Dale showed ability for smooth fluent singing.’”—New York 
Tribune. ° 
“She is a soprano possessing the fluency and flexibility usually 
associated with coloratura sopranos.”—New York American. 
GRACE “She was graceful in the Haydn numbers and did the Handel air 
with spirit, passing over the runs easily.”"—New York Times. 
STYLE “She has a voice which serves excellently her finely cut style.”—New 
York Sun. 
QUALITY “Her quality and diction were delightful."—New York American. 


PERFECT DICTION 


“Each word was grateful for impeccable diction.”——-New York Sun, 








|| Beckhard & Macfarlane, Inc., now booking Dale dates for Concert, Recital, 
Oratorio and Orchestral appearances for the coming season. Address cor- 
respondence to Fisk Building, New York City. 
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before a large and appreciative audience. Her program 
included French, Italian, German and English songs, all of 
which were interpreted with clear diction and fine artistry. 
Her voice is a mezzo containing volume and warmth, which 
she uses at all times with skill and intelligence. She was 
heartily received and several repetitions were demanded 
during various parts of the program. 

Michael Banner, violinist, and Mortimer Browning, 
pianist, adding much to the success and interest of the 
unusual program. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The matinee repetition at Carnegie Hall of Debussy’s 
Le Sacre du Printemps again proved this work to be a 
score of tremendous musical significance and overpowerin 
technical skill. It was reviewed fully in a recent issue o 


this paper. The Boston players under Monteux once more 
gave a highly finished and artistically impressive perform- 
ance of the masterpiece. 
Excellen:, too, was the reading of Schumann's fourth 
symphony, D minor, with its lovely romantic pages. 
Haydn's cello concerto, done in a musicianly and well 
executed manner by Jean Bedetti, completed the program. 


MARCH 16 
Marie Sundelius 


Although Marie Sundelius has been a favorite at the 
Metropolitan Opera for many years past, she made her first 
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essay as a recitalist in this city, at Carnegie Hall, on Sunday 
evening, March 16, In the first group were a seldom heard 
aria, Credi Nell’ Alma Mia, by Come: a new arrangement 
by Frank Bibb, her accompanist, of the Arietta d’Apollo, 
from Handel's Terpsichore, and the Batti, Batti, from 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni: The second group was all Schu- 
bert and Schumann, and the third Scandinavian with three 
Grieg lyrics, including Vug, o love. The final group was 
American, with Kramer, Beecher, MacDowell and Horsman 
represented. 
Mme. Sundelius’ singularly pure, clear, typieaty Scan- 
dinavian lyric soprano voice has been known here for many 
years. It does not have much native warmth (none of these 
Nordic voices do) but she uses it skillfully as an instrument 
of expression. Her singing is excellent, the voice produced 
with freedom and ease throughout its entire range. As an 
interpretive artist, too, she is highly satisfactory. Particu- 
larly fine examples from her evening’s repertory were the 
aria from Handel's Terpsichore, as arranged by Frank Bibb, 
her accompanist, and the famous Batti, Batti, from Don 
Giovanni, The German Lieder were excellent, particularly 
Schumann's Mondnacht, which was redemanded. In the 
songs of her native Northland she was at her best, and at 
the end of the group she was the recipient of a mass of 
flowers. To her credit be it said that she had evidently put 
as much time on the preparation of the American group as 
on the others, and she sang the four excellent examples, 
which she had chosen, with taste and the clearness of dic- 
tion, 
Mme. Sundelius’ first concert appearance here was a dis- 
tinct success. A large audience greeted her and the demon- 
strations of pe! ir enthusiastic. 


Erika Morini 


Full of youthful fire and impetuosity, which, however, 
were kept within strict artistic bounds, was the violin art 
of Erika Morini, at her Sunday afternoon Aeolian Hall 
recital. 

Aside from her temperamental warmth, Miss Morini 
possesses also cerebral power, and feeling never is made en- 
tirely paramount to thought in her interpretations. 

Technically, as is well known by now, this gifted young 
lady need fear comparison with none of her male col- 
leagues. She masters every difficulty with absolute ease. 
Her tone is pure, vibrant, voluminous, sympathetic. Her 
interpretations offer all the aspects that are convincing to 
persons of taste and musical insight. 

The Morini achievements were at their highest in Wieni- 
awski’s D minor concerto, Bach’s Chaconne, and Vieux- 
temps’ Rondo Allegretto. 

Applause of the most tumultuous kind rewarded the 
artist and resulted in numerous encores. 


New York Philharmonic 


Willem Mengelberg had chosen the two great orchestral 
box office favorites, Tschaikowsky and Wome, for the 
mainstays of his Sunday afternoon program on March 16, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, and added to them for 
good measure that dainty sugarplum, Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream overture. The consequence was that 
there was an audience that filled the big house from top to 
bottom. The Mendelssohn Overture was exquisitely played; 
the portrayal of the Prelude and Liebestod from Tristan was 
truly moving; and one saw distinctly the difference between 
melodrama and drama when the Tschaikowsky Fifth, under 
the same treatment that had been given the Tristan excerpt, 
turned into something distinctly sentimental and bourgeois. 
It is a better work than Mr. Mengelberg, with his many 
exaggerations, made of it. 


Suzanne France 


On Sunday afternoon, at The Town Hall, Suzanne 
France, lyric soprano, made her debut in recital which 
in every way must be considered as an artistic success. 

Miss France’s program was made up almost entirely of 
music of her native country, France. The first group 
consisted of Old French Songs, which are seldom heard 
on recital programs—Musette du XVIII Siecle (Perilhau), 
Promenade a Mule (Fourdrain), Les vieilles de chez nous 
(Levade), and Le lever du Soleil (Erlanger). These were 
followed by the familiar Air from Louise. The third 
group was also French—a number by Moret and a ballad of 
Hue. The fourth group included one American composition 
of Pearl Curran, Nocturne. Landon Ronald's Down in 
the Forest, and Haydn Wood’s new song, Brown Bird 
Singing constituted her English group. Kurt Schindler, 
gave excellent support at the piano. 

Miss France possesses a voice of unusually pleasing 
quality and it must be said that she is always interesting, 
and in this half of the battle is won. She makes a charming 
stage picture and the combination is conducive to creating a 
splendid recitalist. 

Miss France was accorded unusual praise in the local 
press. The Herald said: “She proved to be what is now a 
rarity here, a singer of the genuine French type... . 
She imparted an unusual degree of color and nuance in her 
delivery and she showed no lack of temperamental warmth 
considering the scope of her selections. In fact, many of 
her tones, especially in the lower range, were of the Garden 
School at its best.” The Tribune wrote that her “singing, 
which gave an impression of experience and ample expressive 
ability, marked the first appearance here of Suzanne France.” 
The World considers her the possessor of a “bright lyric 
voice.” The American writes: “She possesses style and 
taste and that particular quality and temperament that is so 
necessary to a satisfying interpretation of French music.” 
The Times considers that she sang “with animated stage 
presence ; the pouns, singer combined a declamation more in 
the manner of the dramatic than the lyric stage.” 


Jascha Heifetz 


The magic wand of Jascha Heifetz waved over the 
crowded coi ie Hall on Sunday afternoon, and the 
several thousand enthralled listeners followed him wherever 
he went. If there were any present who wavered a second 
at the beginning, Tartini’s Devil’s Trill sonata awakened 
them to some idea of what was to follow. Beautifully ren- 
dered, this work was only a sample of the celebrated artist's 
store of exquisite bits. The three movements .of Conus’ 
E minor concerto (in one movement) found his auditors 
more deeply moved, and when the last number of the printed 
program arrived, Heifetz held them all spellbound with that 
awe-inspiring work of Paganini’s—Perpetuum Mobile— 
which ended in one outburst of thunderous applause. 

In between these, the violinst played two numbers by Lili 
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Boulanger—Nocturne and Cortege—both exquisite morsels, 
one having to be repeated. Sicilienne (from a suite), by 
Joseph Achron, brother of Mr. Heifetz’ most excellent 
accompanist, was also well liked. An Intermezzo (Brahms- 
Press), Hungarian Dance (Brahms) and Paganini’s Caprice 
XIII followed, 

Encores there were—five or six—and the audience still 
clamored for more. 

he concert was given for the benefit of the Maternity 

Association. 


Curt Peterson Appears Again in Rehearsal at 
Stephens’ Studio 

Since his last appearance at the studio of his teacher, 

Percy Rector Stephens, Curt Peterson, baritone, has pro- 

gressed far in the field of singing, Naturally equipped with 

a very pleasing voice, Mr. Peterson has added concentrated 

study and experience on the platform with the result that 
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his singing is attracting recognition. There is a feeling 
of ease and balance in his vocal production, and an ability 
to handle each song in its mood that is an attribute of a 
true artist. 

On the evening of Monday, March 10, Mr, Peterson 
gave a program of songs of varied interest. His opening 
number, Dank Sei Dir, Herr by Handel, was especiall 
arresting, both for the song’s sake and the way in which 
he sang it. Three Old English songs completed the first 
group. Then there was a group of German and French, 
each language color distinct and authoritative. 

A group of three English songs, Erlebach’s Lone Dog, 
Arthur Bliss’ Three Jolly Gentlemen and Hazel S. Felman’s 
popular Boots, all characteristically baritone, were done with 
much gusto, Boots having to be repeated. The program 
ended with four more English songs by Cecil Forsyth, 
Marshall Kernochan, Howard Brookway and Frank Bridge. 

The accompaniments of Herbert Goode were all that 
could be wished for both pianistically and in their true 
sense of ensemble. 


Music and Art Lovers’ Club Concert 


An interesting and varied program was rendered at the 
gala concert of the Music and Art Lovers’ Club at Carnegie 
Hall on Wednesday, March 12, Mary Wildermann, well known 
concert pianist and pedagogue, played the allegro from 
Beethoven’s Waldstein sonata, opus 53, and the Rakoczy 
March by Liszt, with technical facility and brilliance and 
with command of tone coloring and effective style. Bernice 
de Pasquali, formerly of the Metropolitan, sang the Mad 
Scene from Hamlet (Thomas) with vocal skill and a voice 
of pleasing quality. Her interpretations of a group of 
songs by Santoliquido, Refici, Zandonai, Zenda, Chabrier 
and Canadian, also won her much applause. Other soloists 
on the program were Cantor Bernard Woolff, tenor; Gio- 
vanni Gurrieri, tenor; Yosie Fugiwara, tenor; Hilda Deigh- 
ton, contralto; Laura Zalman, violinist; Hasoutra, dancer, 
and Mishio Itow and his concert dancers, all of whom 
pleased with their various offerings. 


Kochanski and Salmond to Play Brahms’ Double 
Concerto 
Paul Kochanski and Felix Salmond will play the Brahms 
double concerto for violin and cello with orchestra at the 
final Carnegie Hall pair of New York Symphony Orchestra 
concerts, March 27 and 28, under Walter Damrosch, 


Lillian Croxton at Atlantic City 
Lillian Croxton has left New York for Atlantic City in 
order to gain a much needed rest before her spring tour 
commences. Mme. Croxton’s last appearance in New York 
before leaving was at the Astor Hotel as soloist before the 
Rainy Day Club, when she met with her usual success. 


Walter Greene to Appear in Ninth Symphony 

Walter Greene has been engaged to sing the Becthoven 
Ninth Symphony in Buffalo on March 25 with the Detroit 
Symphony, under the direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
This will be his fourth appearance in this work with the 
Detroit organization and the third this season. 


Bori to Sing in Atlantic City 
Lucrezia Bori who has been making a greater success at 
the Metropolitan Opera House than ever before will take 
enough time from her triumphs in Cosi Fan Tutte and 


Boheme to sing at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Musicale in 
Atlantic City on Saturday evening, March 22. 


Garrison to Sing in Harrisburg 
Mabel Garrison is scheduled to appear in recital in Harris- 
burg, Pa., today, March 20. 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF ON VOICE CULTURE 





Will Teach in San Francisco Three Months, Beginning July 7 


It is good news for the Pacific Coast that Lazar S. 
Samoiloft, prominent vocal teacher and coach, friend of 
many eminent artists in both opera and concert field, as 
well as genial man, and witty, wide-awake personality, is 
to spend three months teaching in San Francisco. World- 
traveller, linguist, fine “mixer”, and the friend of ever 
pupil, Mr. oiloff unites in himself a personality al- 
together unique. 

There are many fine singers on the coast, as well as 
throughout the Far West, who do not know how to go 
about getting their vocal product before the artistic world. 
Mr. Samoiloff does know, and shows qualified pupils what 
to do and when to do it. Long residence in New York has 
given him intimate acquaintance with all the leading sing- 
ers, with operatic managers, and with artists, so he knows 
what is going on, and what is planned. Friend and com- 
panion of these artists (he has accompanied certain lead- 
ers to South America as vocal mentor, during the summer, 
when his New York studio is closed), and the guest, with 
his family, during another entire summer in Italy of 
eminent operatic stars, Mr. Samoiloff stands in peculiarly 
intimate relation with the musical, vocal and managerial 
world, One of the very busiest of New York teachers (he 
hte? an everage of twenty-three lessons daily), Mr. 

amoiloff yet finds time for the good things of life, visiting 
the opera tri-weekly, attending leading concerts, going 
to receptions, dances, etc.; too, he rides horseback every 
morning, plays golf or tennis in season, wins his share at 
cards, sings at a concert now and then, and, despite such 
strenuous activities, always remains the genial, well- 
balanced vocal pedagog and friend of every pupil. The 
following is quoted from a recent issue of the MusiIcaL 
Courter: 

“During the time I have been teaching in New York I 
have found that a large number of the best voices come 
from points west, such as San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, San Diego, and nearby cities. A few pupils 
studying with me now are from San Francisco, and they 
have persuaded me to visit them in California. I have 
decided to go there for three months, during July, August 
and September of the coming summer, when | shall accept 
a limited number of pupils. I think that if teachers of 
standing and reputation would look into the matter of 
preparing better teachers in the towns outside of New 
York, the art of singing would progress very rapidly. 
Most students in New York come from small towns, 


where they are first trained by other teachers. If the 
teachers who prepare these students for New York studios 
had the necessary knowledge to impart to their pupils 
good foundations, good starts in voice-placement, and in 
musical knowledge, then our work of ch ay , and the 
finishing touches, would be more successful, ye a 
it is for the good of the art, for the pupils’ good, as well 
as our own good, to prepare teachers with the right know- 
ledge and the right method. 

“I have a special teachers’ course which I advise many 
of my students to take, It is good not only for those who 
cannot become singers themselves, but also for those who 
have rosy prospects of becoming singers, The Singing 
Teachers’ Course not only gives them the knowledge and 
ability to teach others, but it also makes it possible for 
them to see the anatomical and physiological details of the 
human voice; this also helps them in developing their own 
voices.” 

His booklet on Voice Culture tells much of Mr. Samoi- 
loff, beginning with his achievements, artistic ideals and 
enthusiasm, coupled with unremitting study, and the results 
which followed. It tells of his beginning as an operatic 
and concert singer, of his training and singing in Kieff, 
Russia, in 1895, followed by his study of medicine at the 
University; then follows reference to his career as leading 
baritone in the grand opera houses of Charkoff, Odessa, 
Moscow, and other Russian cities, and his concert tour 
with Esther Adaberto (later of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company), and his study with Chevalier Brodgi in Milan, 
whose assistant he became. 

In 1908 Samoiloff opened a school for singing in New 
York where he has shown not only ability to place voices, 
but also ability to restore voices impaired by wrong teach- 
ing. During each season he has given monthly musicals and 
three or more concerts to show what his pupils have accom- 
plished under his instruction. 

The booklet also contains pictures of leading artists, 
and printed testimonials from them, including Besanzoni, 
Bianca Saroya, Renee Thornton, Sonya Yergin, Angelo 
Minghetti, Sammarco, Baklanoff, Zerola, Chaliapin, Claire 
Dux, Julia Claussen, Curt Taucher, Maria Escobar, Con- 
suelo Escobar, Sembach, Didur, Ruffo, Isa Kramer, and 
mention of his accompanying Raisa and Rimini to South 
America, since which time she has been his pupil. 

It is safe to prognosticate a busy summer gocgge for 


Lazar S. Samoiloff in San Francisco! 





A SPECIAL COURSE OFFERED IN 
FUNDAMENTALS OF LEADERSHIP 


Seymour School of Musical Re-Education Offers Special 
Instruction Under the Direction of 
Marshall Bartholomew 


The rapidly increasing number of glee clubs, both col- 
legiate and scholastic, springing up all over the country, 
has created a widespread demand for trained leadership for 
which the supply is wholly inadequate. To meet this need 
the Seymour School has arranged a simple intensive course 
for song leaders, glee club directors, choral and orchestral 
conductors, under the direction of Marshall Bartholomew, 
conductor of the University Glee Club of New York and 
of the Yale University Glee Club. The course will include 
rhythm, time beating, instruction in how to conduct voice 
trials and the fundamentals of voice education, program 
material and instrumentation, leading to score reading for 
those who wish to work with orchestras or bands. 

The Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest is already extend- 
ing over this region geographically, and the Inter-Scholastic 
Glee Club Contest, which is now in its second year and 
growing very rapidly, is being followed by a new organiza- 
tion now forming under the auspices of the already well 
established male chorus organizations of the country with 
the hope of providing a chain of intermediate glee clubs to 
offer an opportunity for the thousands of boys who have 
learned to enjoy singing and to read music in the course 
of their high school and college life, to go on with this 
activity. 

“Up to the present time,” says Mr. Bartholomew, “there 
has been no place for about ninety-five per cent of these 
boys on the few already established exclusive organizations, 
and the result has been that their music goes on the shelf 
often for the rest of their lives, or gives place to much 
less desirable and less constructive activities. All of these 
new and very important developments create a demand for 
experienced leadership which I propose to meet in a modest 
way with this simple, intensive course in fundamentals of 
leadership at the summer school.” F. 





Heifetz and the Wilhelmj Guarnerius 


This is a true story about Heifetz, from Greensboro, 
N. C. After the violinist’s recital in that city a few weeks 
ago a gentleman went back stage to congratulate him. 

“I was right in the front row,” he said, “sitting with old 
Mr. So-and-so, who used to be quite a violinist, a pupil of 
Wilhelmj. He said he had never heard a violin that sounded 
so much like the Guarnerius that Wilhelmj used to play. 
He even went so far as to say that your instrument looked 
like it! Isn’t that interesting?” 

And Heifetz replied: “More than that. It’s true! This is 
the Guarnerius that Wilhelmj owned.” 


Myra Hess Booking for Fourth American Tour 


Myra Hess will return for her fourth American concert 
tour the beginning of January, 1925. She made her first 
bow to American audiences in January, 1922, and she 
has accomplished the unusual task of having had three 
concert tours of four months each within the two years. 
Very seldom do pianists enthuse over a collegue as they 
have done over this artist. Miss Hess frankly admitted 
that she was a little anxious before she played in America 
as to the outcome of her success, but the splendid criticisms 
which followed her first recital in New York spoke ‘in 
no uncertain terms of her triumph. She was then still 
a stranger in the land of “unlimited possibilities.” She 
has since then become one of the most beloved and popular 
artists in the musical world. It is also quite remarkable 


that with so many of the foremost pianists. and the wealth 
of other artists concertizing in New York, Myra Hess 
should play before sold out houses. Another fact not to 
be overlooked is that her next recital scheduled in New 
York for January 5, 1925, is already half sold out. Miss 
Hess was introduced to America by concert Management 
Annie Friedberg, with whom she is starting her fourth 
season next January, 





Mme. Colombati’s Activities 


Mme. Virginia Colombati, one of the most successful 
of New York voice teachers, whose pupils are achieving 
success everywhere, on the concert and operatic stage, 
has returned recently from a brief sojourn in Italy, her 
native country. Mme. Colombati is of the opinion that 
the best teachers are now located permanently in America, 
and that vocal students can secure greater dre 
for a solid foundation here than abroad, although, as 
always, the artistic atmosphere in Italy is an inspiration 
to those who seek an operatic career. 

Since her return, she has been very busy with ae new 
pupils, as well as preparing some of her artist-pupils for 
concert recitals and operatic performances, After the 
sensational success of Josephine Lucchese, it is interesting 
to note that among her promising artist-pupils are the 
following : 

Beatrice D'Alessandro, a mezzo soprano, the possessor 
of an unusually beautiful voice, who has appeared with 
marked success in Europe and in the United States. She 
was guest artist with the San Carlo for two seasons, sang 
in recital with Titta Ruffo, and on November last gave a re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall. 

Emily Day, coloratura soprano, who appeared success- 
fully in concerts in Holland, Paris and Italy, eliciting the 
highest praise for the beauty of her voice and artistic 
singing. Since her return from abroad she has appeared 
in concerts at Aeolian Hall and at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and in opera and concert all over the State. 

Ray Porter Miller, coloratura soprano, was presented 
at a concert given by the Civic Club. Her sweet voice 
and artistic rendering of the varied program of French, 
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Italian and English songs, brought forth enthusiastic 
praise. 

There are many other pupils diligently studying under 
Mme. Colombati’s careful guidance who are very enthusias- 
tic over their progress, and it would perhaps not be too 
much to hope for another star to make her debut soon 
from the studio of this bel canto mistress, who has made 
for herself so enviable a reputation in New York in so 
short a time. 


Muhlmann Recalls Funny Incidents in His 
Operatic Career 
“Recollections of funny incidents in my operatic career” 
was the subject of a talk which Adolf Muhlmann, the 
former opera singer and now vice president and_ director 
of the opera school of the Glenn Dillard Gunn School in 





ADOLF MUHLMANN 


Chicago, gave at the Sinai Center on March 6. A large 
audience enjoyed hearing the veteran singer relate some 
of the happenings on the stage and behind the scenes dur- 
ing his many operatic performances when his colleagues 
were some of the greatest singers of a generation ago, 
including Jean and Edouard de Reszke, Caruso, Plangon, 
Bispham, Lillian Nordica, Lilli Lehmann, Marcella Sem- 
brich, Schumann-Heink, and, among the conductors, Mahler, 
Richter and Mottl. The audience was much amused when 
Mr. Muhlmann told about the stagehorses and their actions, 
and how these animals sometimes disturbed performances 
and made audiences roar with laughter. The listeners 
laughed so heartily that the orator had to stop for a 
while in his talk. So delighted was the audience with Mr. 
Muhlmann’s talk that many expressed the desire to have 
him talk again on the same subject. 


N. Y. String Quartet to Examine Scores 
The New York String Quartet has found a way to use 
up rainy days at their farm in Vermont this summer. The 
four musicians will devote the days unfit for tennis to ex- 
amining the many new scores which have been submitted 
to them by composers. They hope to discover many inter- 
esting native novelties in the collection. 


Sopkin Under Hurok’s Management 


Abraham Sopkin, the American violinist, who recently 
made two very successful appearances in New York, and 
more recently his debut in Chicago at Orchestra Hall, has 
been signed for two years by S. Hurok. Mr. Sopkin will 
appear in concert next season with Feodor Chaliapin, the 
celebrated bass. 
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1. In the Garden 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Allentown, Pa., March 1. — The newly organized 
Church Choral Society, Warren Acker, director, announces 
the date for its first appearance as March 27. 

The Handel and Haydn Society recently gave a program 
of part songs at St. Andrews Church, 

The third concert of the symphony orchestra took place 
on January 22, Mrs. H. Landes, contralto, was oo as a 


Baltimore, Md. (See letter on another page.) 

Beaumont, Tex., March 7.—A large audience recently 
greeted Anna Paylowa, with her Russian ballet and orches- 
tra, at the Kyle Theater, under the local management of 
Edna Saunders. : 

Fritz Kreisler, violinist, gave his first concert here under 
the local management of lone-Townes Lock. Music lovers 
filled evefy seat in the city auditorium and showed their 
appreciation by enthusiastic applause. 

The Music Study Club held its regular meeting in the 
Y. W. C, A>chub rooms, the ‘subject for the evening being 
women composers of France and America. The musical 
program’ was rendered by Mrs. Fred Blanchette, L. J. 
Wilson, Lillian Self and Alice Kent. 

The Daughters of American Revolution entertained their 
friends withthe annual George Washington tea, An inter- 
esting musicale was presented before the informal reception. 

All ladies of the chapter were in colonial costume as were 
also those participating in the musicale, Enjoyable num- 
bers were givetr by Mrs, O. F. Corley, Mrs. Harvey Gilbert, 
Mrs. Howafd Gardner, sopranos; Seawillow Pipkin, reader, 
and the Schubert: String Quintet; the children of Mrs. 
Harvey Gilbert*gracefully danced the Minuet. Mrs. Frank 
Higgins was the able accompanist of the soloists. L. M. 

Boston, Mass. (Sce letter on another page.) 

Chattanooga, Tenn., February 25.—What has been a 
most important musica! event in the history of Chattanooga 
transpired in the opening of the new million dollar Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Memorial Auditorium by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. The building is institutional in character, 
with features’ fittingly in keeping with its motive as a 
memorial to the boys of Chattanooga who perished in the 
World War. Besides providing for the activities of the 
American Legion, it includes a little theater and art gallery. 
The building has a seating capacity of about 6,000. The 
operas chosen were La Juive, Cleopatra and Mefistofele. 
The hosts of the occasion were the Chattanooga Chamber 
of Commerce, with the opera stars as special guests at the 
many social functions attendant. In the presentation of 
La Juive, Rosa Raisa and Charles Marshall shared honors, 
Raisa, as Rachel, was pronounced delightful, while Marshall 
with his capable acting, as Eleazar, well sustained the role. 
Mary Garden and George Baklanoff sang the parts of 
Cleopatra and Mark Antony, and Feodor Chaliapin and 
Edith Mason those of Mephisto and Marguerite. The large 
audience was well pleased with each interpretation, and this 
to the degree that Sam R. Read, president of the Chat- 
tanooga Grand Opera Association, has promised to secure 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company for next year, 

The special music of the dedicatory exercises was under 
direction of Howard L. Smith. Among the distinguished 
visitors were Gen, and Mrs. Hubert M. Lord, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Gen. and Mrs, J. G. Harbord, also of Washing- 
ton; Former Governor and Mrs. George Hoadly of Ohio; 
Gen, and Mrs, Smedley Butler of Philadelphia; Gov. and 
Mrs, Austin Peay of Tennessee, and Adolph $. Ochs of 
New York, K. M. V. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., March 3.—On February 15 a half 
score of students of the Cheyenne high school were given a 
try-out for places in the annual State tournament of Wyom- 
ing University, to be held in Laramie, beginning March 5 

and continuing one week. Ruth Baldwin, soprano, was the 
winner“in voiee; the successful song being Gay Butterfly 
by Suck. Mildred Boyer rendered MacDowell’s concert 
etude with splendid technic, and was declared the winner in 
the piano contest, Both Miss Baldwin and Miss Boyer are 
pupils of Mrs. H, L, Vaughan. : 

Cheyenne is full of regret because Mrs, Maurice W. 
Collins, for five years prominent in all things musical here, 
is leaving to make her home in Denver, Mrs. Collins has 
a lovely dramatic soprano, which has been heard frequently 
in Cheyenne and surrounding towns. She is a favorite with 
Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs and is a church soloist of ability. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club of Laramie presented Mrs. 
Frederick DeWitt Boice, of Cheyenne, in concert, on the 
evening of February 26. The concert was given in the 
auditorium of thé University of Wyoming, before a large 
and discriminating audience. Mrs, Boice is a soprano of 
merit, a graduate of the New England Conservatory and 
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a pupil of Herbert Witherspoon. Her program: consisted 
of groups of German, Russian, French and English songs, 
with the addition of a cycle of Indian ballads. The assist- 
ing artists were Mrs, Clyde Griswold Ross, pianist, and 
Susan B. Cahill, accompanist, both of Cheyenne. The former 
played The Ride of the Valkyries (Wagner-Hutcheson) and 


the concert perce of Rigoletto (Verdi-Liszt), the latter 
furnishing beautiful accompaniments. Both received much 
praise. W. L, L. 


Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio, (See letter on another page.) 

Convent, N. J., March 12.—Dusolina Giannini capti- 
vated her audience on March 4 at the College and Academy 
of St. Elizabeth. 

Two recent musical events were the song recital by Alma 
Clayburgh, and the academy students’ recital, which brought 
forth some very promising talent. 

Announcement has been made of the annual Haddon 
scholarship in piano, the public contest to take place during 
Music Week in May. The competition is open to all ad- 
vanced students in the music department. W. H. 

Detroit, Mich. (See letter on another page.) 

Easton, Pa., March 5.—On February 27 the third of 
the series of musicales, given by the Woman's Club Chorus, 
was under the direction of Mrs, Donald B. Prentice and 
Mrs. H. V. Shelley, assisted by Mrs, Frederick C. Roberts, 
contralto; Ruth Wilson, soprano, and Dr, H. V. Shelley, 
pianist. The program of Czecho-Slovakian songs and folk 
songs gave the large audience much pleasure. Mrs. Shelley’s 
paper was interesting and instructive. 

he Commonwealth Band of South Side and the quartet 
of the First Baptist Church gave an attractive concert on 
March 5 in City Hall Armory. 

Violet Schuessler presented her large class of pupils in a 
well prepared program of piano music in Keller’s Concert 
Auditorium, 

The last of a series of four musicales, given by the 
Woman’s Club Chorus, was in charge of Mrs, Rolla S. 
Knapp. Miriam Saurel of New York City sang a number 
of delightful eighteenth century songs. Mrs. Lynn Perry, 
soprano; E, D, Laros, pianist, and the Women’s Club Chorus, 
all added attractive numbers to a program much appreciated 
by the large audience. One of the best papers of the series 
was read by Mrs, Knapp. 

On March 6, a recital at the Hay School of Music by 
Marian D. Krohn, pianist; Anna Trump, soprano; Helen 
M. Gruber, violinist, and Meryl Breninger, pianist, drew a 
large audience. x BLN. 

Kansas City, Mo. (See letter on another page.) 

Lafayette, La. (See letter on another page.) 

Long Beach, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Macon, Ga., March 10.—On March 4, at the Mulberry 
Street Methodist Church, Prof. William S. Bailey of Wes- 
leyan College, delivered the third of a series of lectures 
before the Macon Philharmonic Society. The subject was 
The Function of Rhythm in Music. W. S..B. 

Montreal, Can. (See letter on another page.) 

Muncie, Ind., March 4.—Florence Easton was heard in 
concert at the Auditorium, February 22, under the auspices 
of the Matinee Musicale. She sang superbly, from the 
Wagner Liebestod and the familiar Un Bel Di, from Madame 
Butterfly, to the Nymphs and Shepherds by Purcell. She 
was ably accompanied by Elinor Remick Warren, a pupil 
of Frank La sey Miss Remick’s composition, The 
Children of the Moon, was well received, 

The Matinee Musicale was audience to an_ interesting 
program of Contemporary British Composers, February 6. 
Recent works of Arthur Bliss, Gustave Holst, Arnold Bax, 
Eugene Goossens and Percy Grainger were given by club 
members. Two teams of Morris dancers interpreted the 
old English folk dance, elaborated musically by Percy 
Grainger in Country Gardens. Those taking part were 
Bertha Stetter, Ellen Remington, Lydia Turrichi, Mary 
Studebaker, Marie Swisher, Devonna Bender and the danc- 
ing pupils of Mrs, A. J. Heliker, 

On February 29 Mrs, Earl Briggs presented to the Matinee 
Musicale a program of Irish, Welsh and Scotch music. 
Three violinists were heard: Helen McCarty, Mrs. Leonard 
Shick and Mrs. N. L. Wallace. Ellen Cates, soprano, gave 
charmingly three songs from Edna Roslind Park’s Sprays 
of Heather. Isabel Davis, a promising young harpist, played 
a Welsh melody by Thomas. 

The Rhonnda Welsh Singers gave a concert in the high 
school auditorium recently, under the auspices of the De 
Koven Chorus, who sang the opening and closing numbers 
with the visiting singers. 

A musicale tea was given at the Hotel Delaware, March 
5, the hostesses being Mrs. George Spencer and Mrs. E. B. 
Ball. Members of the Richmond aA Club, Alice Knollen- 
berg, pianist; Mrs. Fred Bartel, soprano, and Mary Jones, 
violinist, gave a pleasing entertainment. These musicians 
were secured through the reciprocity department of the 
Indiana Federation of Music Clubs, H. M. B. 

Nashville, Tenn, (See letter on another page.) 

Omaha, Neb. February 27.—Tandy Mackenzie. 
tenor, appeared in recital at the Auditorium recently under 
the auspices of the business and professional women’s 
division of the Chamber of Commerce. ‘Aside from being 
endowed with a voice of delightful quality, Mr. Mackenzie 
proved that he is well equipped to utilize the same in_the 
expression of deep and varied emotions. Elizabeth Estle 
Rucker was a capable accompanist and interesting soloist. 

Emily Cleve presented her pupil, Dorothy Lustgarten, in 
a violin recital recently. Robert Reuter, son of Paul Reuter, 
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DAI BUELL, 
the pianist, whose recitals with interpretative remarks have 
created quite a stir this season, has been the recipient of an 
unusual compliment in that an article which she wrote for 
an American publication on Liszt and Schumann was re- 
printed by the Gazette Musicale Theatrale of Paris. In her 
article Miss Buell has told the story of the great friendship 
existing between Liszt and Schumann and refers to Liszt 
in the last sentence as “by birth a Magyar; by assimilation 
French; through the ‘infinite speech,’ a possession of the 

world,” 





a prominent musician of Seward, Neb., assisted by playing 
several piano numbers. Both children were gold medallists 
in the recent contests of the State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

The Tuesday Musical Club sponsored an appearance of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestre here on the evening 
of February 6. eethoven’s seventh symphory Weber’s 
Oberon overture, two numbers from the Mendelssohn Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream music, and the Tannhauser over- 
ture, revealed themselves under Henri Verbrugghen’s skill- 
ful hand. 

Five members of the Amateur Musical Club were pre- 
sented in concert at the public library on the afternoon of 
February 10 by the local Fine Arts Society. Those per- 
forming were Eugenie Whitemore Dinkins, pianist; Mrs. 
Harry Nicholson, soprano; Mrs. Conrad Young, violinist ; 
Mrs, Harry Steele, mezzo-soprano, and Belle yon Anans- 
felde, cellist. 

The Cherniavsky Trio was heard at the Auditorium, Feb- 
ruary 14, under the local management of the business and 
professional division of the Chamber of Commerce, A 
trio by Arensky formed the opening number of the con- 
cert, after which the three brothers followed their usual 
custom of appearing successively as soloists, with notable 
success. Some shorter ensemble numbers closed the 
program. 

Balfe’s opera, The Bohemian Girl, was given three per- 
formances at the local Central High School recently, It 
was presented entirely by the school forces, under the 
direction of Carol Marhoff Pitts and Lena May Williams. 
The soloists were good, the chorus sang with spirit and 
the orchestra performed its part with complete success. 

Thurlow Lieurance, pianist and composer; Edna Woolley 
Lieurance, soprano, and George B. Tack, flutist, were heard 
in a recital of Indian music at the Brandeis Theater the 
evening of February 18. 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
were the attractions at the Brandeis Theater on the evenings 
of February 19 and 20. They were greeted on these occas- 
ions by large and enthusiastic audiences. 

For their most recent program the Friends of Music 
presented Mrs, C. A. Hull, soprano, in French songs, ac- 
companied by Mrs. August M. Borglum and Dorothy 
Morton Parks, pianists. 

_James S. Calvin presented Marjorie Howe Rieth in a 
piano recital at the First Central Congregational Church, 
February 19, Ft 


Palo Alta, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Richmond, Va., February 28.—Under the auspices of 
the Ginter Park Woman’s Club, the Apollo Male Chorus, 
directed by James Womble, appeared in concert the evening 
of February 26, at the Lewis Ginter Community Building. 
The club was assisted by Ada Brooks Peake, soprano. 

A concert was given at the Central Methodist Church 
on the evening of February 21. Those taking part were 
Mrs, James Courtney, Pattie Johnson, Mae Bradley, Helen 
Lindsey, Lynn Tucker and Macon Dyson. Lucy Owens 
Howey was the accompanist. Marguerite Stiles gave sev- 
eral readings. 

The Richmond Musicians’ Club gave its fifth morning 
musicale at the auditorium of the Woman’s Club on Febru- 
ary 27. Those taking part were Mrs. Garnett Ryland, 
Pattie Johnson, Mrs. G. Watson James, Jr., Ada Brooks 
Peake, John Parrish, George Ryall and Frank Wendt. 

Mario Cappelli, Italian tenor, sang at both services of 
the Broad Street Methodist Church on February 24. 

The Sabbath Glee Club of Richmond has received high 
praise from Carl Van Vechten in an article appearing in 
the. January number of the Reviewer. The glee club is 
composed of negroes. 

F. Flaxington Harker resumed his Sunday afternoon 
recitals at St. Paul’s. Episcopal Church on February 24. 
The program Jast week consisted of numbers by Kreks, 
cart, Reinecke, Lemare, Rousseau, Mendelssohn and 

aydn. 

Weting’s Pennsylvanians, a novelty orchestra under the 
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leadership of Fred Waring, appeared all last week at the 
Colonial Theater as an added attraction. 

_ Tony Sarg’s Marionettes came to Richmond the second 
time last week, when they rendered two programs at the 
John Marshall High School Auditorium. W. T. 


San Antonio, Texas, March 5.—The San Antonio 
Musical Club, Mrs. L. K. Beck, president, staged a unique 
burlesque program February 11, with Mrs. R. I. Spencer, 
chairman, assisted by Mrs. F. Kendall, Mrs, Eugene Miller, 
and Mrs. Paul Rochs. The participants were Catherine 
Clarke, Gertrude Miller, Mrs. Eugene Miller, Ruth Herbst 
and Mrs. T,. M. Wheat in an orchestral number; Russell 
Hughes, reader, in an impersonation of a well known Russian 
actress; Mrs. Carleton Adams, Dorothy Claassen, Pauline 
Stippich, Mrs. Meredith Sykes, Gertrude Saynisch and Mrs. 
Edgar Schmuck in a Gaedl ensealiia with Mrs. Blitz at the 
piano; Mrs. Julien Paul Blitz, in a pianologue; Mrs. Nat 
Goldsmith, who, blindfolded, answered written questions; 
Mrs, R, F. Speneer, Mrs. Fred Felthouse, Jewel Carey, Mrs. 
E. P, Arneson, Mrs. Arthur Morton, Inez Canaday and 
Mrs. Marvin Eickenroth in a ballet number, with Mrs. 
Nicholas Corwin Hall at the piano; Nora Duessen, reader, 
in a Mammy impersonation; and the closing number was 
an animal act, featuring Toodles, the trained dog of the 
president of the club, assisted by her young son, Cecil 
Adolphus and Mrs. J, T. Haile. 

Mrs. Edward Sachs arranged a program with the fol- 
lowing participants for the February 12 meeting of the 
San Antonio Section Council of Jewish Women; Bessie 
Guinn, cellist; Ruth Herbst, cornetist; Mrs. Edgar 
Schmuck, soprano; Lalla Rookh Traylor, cellist; Henrietta 
Newding, reader, and William Paglin, violinist. The ac- 
a were Mrs. Harry Traylor and Mrs. Julien Paul 
slitz. 

Julien Paul Blitz had charge of the program given Feb- 
ruary 13 for the music department of the Woman’s Club, 

The local Music Teachers’ Association, Oscar J, Fox, 
president, entertained with the annual banquet, February 13. 
falks were made by the president, by Mrs. J. T. Smith and 
Mrs. F. E. Tucker, 

Alice Mayfield presented eight of her piano pupils in 
recital, February 14, assisted by S. E. McCreless, pupil of 
Bessie Bell Andrews, voice teacher. 

The Hertzberg Musical Club, which consists of the piano 
pupils of Clara Duggan Madison, met February 16 at 
which time Mrs, Madison delivered a lecture on The Poly- 
phonic Element in Music, in which all phases of the sub- 
ject were discussed. Following the lecture, numbers were 
given by Dorothy Thompson, Ruth Kennedy, Rowena Jones, 
Felice Kimball, Betty Mae Duggan, Olga Heye, Evelyn 
Simril, A. Connor and Lena Heye. 

Adrien Freiche, violinist, was presented in recital, Febru- 
ary 16, by Mildred Gates and the San Antonio College of 
Music—the third attraction in the concert course sponsored 
by them, Mr. Freiche proved himself a violinist of worth. 
Recalls and encores were necessary during the course of 
the program which consisted of numbers by Corelli, Wien- 
iawski, Tartini-Kreisler, Mendelssohn-Achcron, Kreutzer- 
Saar, Nachez, Sarasate and Smetana. The able accom- 
panist was John M. Steinfeldt of San Antonio (founder 
and «director of the College of Music) who also gave a 
group of three Chopin numbers, charmingly played. 

The Fellowship Center of Travis Park Church presented 
Oscar J. Fox, February 22, in a program of his songs, with 
Ruth Witmer, soprano; Margaret McCabe, soprano; Eric 
Harker, tenor; and G. H. Taylor, baritone, soloists. The 
numbers were Night Song, Entreaty, November, The 
Wanderer, The Brookside, Love Song, The Hills of Home, 
A Home on the Range, The Cowboy's Lament, The Old 
Chisholm Trail and Rounded Up in Glory. S. W. 


San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Stamford, Conn., March 19.—Appearing on one of the 
recital afternoons arranged by the Schubert Club, Loraine 
Wyman entertained a good sized audience on February 13, 
in the Women’s Club Auditorium. Her program included 
folk songs from the old and the new world and depicted 
the music of each country represented. Miss Wyman sang, 
in suitable costume, groups of Old English, French and 
Belgian songs, and most interesting of all, a group of 
Tennessee and Kentucky spirituals. 

On February 15 the Methodist Church Orchestra, directed 
by George Amick, made its debut and presented a pleasing 
program which included such numbers as the Semper Fidelis 
March, .Sousa; Atlantis (The Lost Continent), in four 
movements: (a) Nocturne and Hymn of Praise, (b) A 
Court Function, (c) I Love Thee (The Prince and Aana) 
and (d) The Destruction of Atlantis. 

The last.of a series of musicales, sponsored by the Ladies’ 
Society Of the First Congregational Church, was held at 
the home of Mrs. Raymond R. Gandy, on the afternoon 
of February 18, and the soloist for the occasion was Helen 
Shea, lyric soprano. 

On the evening of February 26, Mary Potter, contralto, 
and Ilse Niemack, violinist, offered an interesting program, 
this being the last affair of the evening concerts given on 
the season’s calendar of Schubert Club events. A large 
audience was present. 

Agnes MacPeake, soprano, and Julia LeVine, pianist, 
gave a joint recital in the Casino on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 28, and were warmly received by a large gathering. 
Miss MacPeake sang such numbers as Quando me’n vo 
soletta (Boheme); O Bocca Dolorosa, Sibella; O Prima- 
vera, Tirindelli, and Sing, Sing, Bird on the Wing, by Nut- 
ting; while Miss LeVine played Rondo Capriccioso, Men- 
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delssohn; Fantasie Impromptu, and etude in C minor by 
Chopin. 

An event in the musical history of this city took place 
recently in the Stamford Theater, under the auspices ot the 
Oscar H. Cowan Post of the American Legion, when a 
delightful program was presented by Florence Easton of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Paul Althouse, tenor, and 
Marjorie Squires, contralto. Miss Easton and Mr. Althouse 
sang a duet from Madam Butterfly and, as a grand climax, 
a scene in costume was given from Cavalleria Rusticana, 
which displayed the ability of these artists. Their individual 
numbers were of appealing character and a real ovation 
was the tribute paid by the large audience who heard them. 


_ Syracuse, N. Y., March 5.—Syracuse has heard several 
fine concerts in the past few weeks. In accordance with his 
new policy, Dean Butler, of the College of Fine Arts, has 
presented to the public Prof. Conrad Becker and Ada Kin- 
caid (a former graduate of the college) in a piano and vio- 
lin recital. Works of Beethoven, Kaun and Coleridge-Taylor 
were presented to a capacity house. 

Dean Butler also presented Louise Boedtker, soprano, a 
former graduate, who has done a great deal of concert and 
oratorio work in and around Chicago. Her program was 
given for the students and faculty exclusively, and was 
greatly appreciated. Miss Boedtker possesses a voice of 
power, well trained and colorful. 

Prof. George Smith gave an interesting Schumann recital 
recently, with Mrs. Kincaid at the second piano in the con- 
certo, 

Elena Gerhardt offered an enjoyable program of German 
Lieder, also under Dean Butler’s direction. Mme. Gerhardt 
was suffering from a severe cold, but in her singing this was 
scatcely noticeable. Her reading of the Strauss songs was 
particuiasly fine. 

On February 16 the Syracuse University Glee Club, under 
Harold Bryson, director, won the Central New York inter- 
collegiate glee club contest, and on February 23 they com- 
peted with the winners from other sections of the country at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, tying Columbia for second place, 

Syracuse also had the pleasure of hearing Sigrid Onegin 
on February 25. Mme, Qnegin was in excellent voice and 
made an instantaneous impression upon an audience that 
packed the Auditorium to capacity. Her encores were nu- 
merous, including several arias, and at the end The Blind 
Ploughman, with Harry’ Vibbard at the organ. Mr. Rauch- 
eisen, at the piano, made an excellent background for Mme. 
Onegin’s art. 

On March 3, Dean and Mrs, Butler gave a joint recital 
at the Plymouth Church. This was filled to capacity and 
both Dean and Mrs. Butler were encored again and again. 

On the same day Miss Boedtker gave three groups of 
songs, including one of Norwegian songs by Grieg and a 
fairy story by Oscar Wilde, with musical setting by Liza 
Lehmann, } J 

Tampa, Fla. (See letter on another page.) 

Washington, D.C. (See letter on another page.) 


Waterbury, Conn., March 10.—One of the musical 
treats of the season was the concert given by Rosa Ponselle 
in the Armory on the night of February 19. Miss Ponselle 
was greeted by a large audience, and after the concert, was 
the guest of honor at a dinner given by the Unico Club, a 
prominent Italian organization of Waterbury. She spent the 
previous afternoon and evening in the city, when she was 
visited by relatives and personal friends. Stuart Ross was 
her accompanist and played several numbers of the program. 

On the evening of February 24 there was a fine musical 
service at the Second Congregational Church, of which Har- 
ris Stanlee Bartlett, of Meriden, is the organist. The choir 
of the church and its quartet-—Dorothy Meiklem Sternberg, 
soprano; Mrs. Isaac B. Clark contralto; Robert S. Calkins, 
tenor, ang Rollin P. Clarke, baritone—were assisted by Stella 
Yeamans Hobson, contralto, and Grace T. Wheeler, soprano. 
Out of town artists were Marjorie Crampton Tower, violin- 
ist; H. Hollenbeck Hall, clarinetist; Mildred Godfrey Hall, 
harpist; of Meriden, and John Clayton, cellist. The program 
included Gounod’s Ave Maria, sung by Mrs. Sternberg; the 
women’s quartet, No Evil Shall Befall Thee, from Costa’s 
Eli, and a number of similar vocal and instrumental selec- 
tions. 

On the afternoon of March 2 La Boheme was given at 
Poli’s Palace by the San Carlo Opera Company, under the 
management of Paul Prentzel. he soloists were Anna 
Roselle, Sofia Charlebois, Maurizio Dalumi, Gumio Fregosi, 
Charles E. Gallagher and Max Kaplich. There was a large 
audience. Anna Fitziu was scheduled for the leading role, 
but was ill and unable to appear. 

A male quartet, composed of Thomas Baker, first tenor ; 
W. E. Houston, second tenor; Charles W. Platt, first bass, 
and Arthur Hayward, second bass, is doing excellent work 
at smaller entertainments. All are church soloists of rank. 

An enjoyable private recital was rendered recently at St. 
Margaret’s School by the pupils of Marcia Bailey, piano in- 
structor of the school. A Grieg program was played, short 
explanations of the different numbers and a brief sketch of 
the composer being given. 

The Mikado was recently presented by members of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society of. St. John’s Church, under the di- 
rection of William H. Miner, of Naugatuck, a former or- 
ganist of the church. O. W.N. 


Wilmington, Del. March 2.—An organ recital was 
given at Trinity Church by Agnes Hall Chasten, director of 
music at Grace.Church, this city, and her choir. Miss 
Chasten is a graduate of the New England Conservatory and 
is a member of a family.of musicians. Miss Chasten’s organ 
work was of a finished type. The choir was splendid, and 
the contralto solo by Mildred Davis, whose home is in 
Raleigh, N. C., was of a high order. 

At the evening service at Trinity Church a young Aus- 
trian violinist, who is wintering in this city, played a number 
from the Peer Gynt suite by Grieg and the andante from 
Mendelssohn’s concerto in E minor. Mr. Winterstein is not 
yet out of his ’teens. 


Vancouver, B. C., February 27—The Vancouver Ma- 
sonic Choir gave a concert in the Orpheum Theater on 
January 29. The assisting artist was the tenor, Paul Alt- 
house, who made even a more pronounced success than in 
his last appearance here. His opening number, Che Gelida 
Manina (La Boheme) was well chosen as a medium to 
disclose the beauty of his voice and the artistry of his 
interpretative powers. The audience was completely won 





ANNA CASH 
in one of her latest character pictures 
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and followed him with eagerness throughout the program 
notably in a group of French lyrics. The choir showed the 
results of its fine organization and enthusiastic efforts dur- 
ing the past year, giving a good account of itself in a 
varied and exacting program. The work of Andrew Milne, 
conductor, and Maurice Taylor, accompanist, claimed parti- 
cular notice. 

The 19th of February was marked by the recital of Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, at the Orpheum Theater, who received 
the profound admiration of the large audience. The organ 
tocatta and fugue in D minor (Bach-Tausig) was played 
impressively and the following numbers of lighter mood, 
the Gluck-Brahms gavotte, Ravels’ Jeux d’eau, and De- 
bussy’s Maid With the Flaxen Hair, given with the re- 
quisite daintiness, The pianist achieved a triumph in a 
Chopin group, and Tschaikowsky's Troika en Traineaux 
was the vehicle of the artist's most popular appeal. Many 
extra numbers were, of course, necessary to appease the 
demands of the audience. 

The National Grand Opera Club, directed by Arthur J. 
Foxall, gave two productions of Verdi’s I] Trovatore at 
the Orpheum Theater on February 26-27. The opera as 
a whole showed the results of careful rehearsal and the 
ensemble work was given with precision. Audrey Mild- 
may was Leonora; Elsie Swan, Azucena; Arthur J. Foxall, 
Manrico, and Donald Gray the Count di Luna. E, R. S. 


Easton “Thrilling Beyond Words” 


“The superb power and color of her tone, the majestic 
sweep of her voice were thrilling beyond words.” This 
was the enthusiastic comment of the Louisville Times, after 
Florence Easton's recent recital there, a return appearance 
from last year. 
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23 to July 26, 1924 


AMONG THE 100 MEMBERS OF OUR FACULTY THE FOLLOWING DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS 


Piano 
HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 
KURT WANIECK 
EARL BLAIR 
LILLIAN POMEROY 
CORA KIESSELBACH 
CLEVELAND BOHNET 
OLGA KUECHLER 
ADALBERT HUGUELET 
MAE DOELLING 
IDA KAEHLER 
CLARENCE LOOMIS 
CRAWFORD KEIGWIN 
EDNA COOKINGHAM 


WILL 


V oice 
KARLETON HACKETT 
E. WARREN K. HOWE 
CHARLES LA BERGE 
ELAINE DE SELLEM 
MARIE S. ZENDT 
JOHN T. READ 
CARL SONGER 
JENNIE F. W. JOHNSON 
LOUISE WINTER 


Public School Music 


GEORGE H, GARTLAN 
0. E. ROBINSON 
DAVID A. CLIPPINGER 
EDNA WILDER 


BE PRESENT: 
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Organ 
WILHELM MIDDLESCHULTE 
FRANK VAN DUSEN 
EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 
EMILY ROBERTS 


Musical Theory 
ARTHUR OLAF ANDERSEN 
JOHN PALMER 
THEO AMSBURY 
HELEN DALLAM 
LUTHER MOFFITT 


Orchestral Instruments 


MEMBERS OF CHICAGO 
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SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 


of Six Weeks from June 23 to August 2, 1924 


In all branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Faculty of one hundred artist-instructors—Weekly recitals by 
faculty and members of Master Classes—Lecture courses on Piano Pedagogy, Children’s Work, Voice Production 
—Many free advantages—Moderate tuition rates—Full credit given on all summer study towards Certificates, 
Diplomas and Degrees—Special courses in Public School Music. 


Certificates and Diplomas from the American Conservatory of Music are accepted every- 
where as a guarantee of the highest standard of musical training. 
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In music, too, it’s what you do with what you 


have, that counts, 
-—-— @—.- 

You are beginning to be ancient when you say 
ihat you love only old friends, old times, old man- 
ners, old books, old wine, old music. 

——— 

Formerly much music of the midnight oil kind was 
redolent. of kerosene, but a great deal of the present 
output reminds one more of gasolene. 

——— ~~ — -- 


Personality is a wonderful thing for a musical 
artist but even more wonderful when it is backed by 
tone, technic, temperament and erudition. 

a 

Nikolai Medtner, the Russian composer, pianist 
and teacher, who was first announced for a visit to 
America this season, is now definitely scheduled for 
the coming one. 

~~ © ——-— 

Congratulations to Mr. Gatti-Casazza, to the 
Metropolitan Opera, and to ourselves on the fact 
that the eminent impresario is definitely signed for 
another five years at the head of the “Met.” 


—-——-@} —-- 
We are complimented to note that Warren Storey 
Smith, who succeeded Olin Downes on the Boston 


Post when the former came to the New York Times, 
reads the Musicat Courter with careful thorough- 
ness. 


--——@—— - 
“A gre at leader learns his business by being a good 
follower,” says a famous epigrammatist who no 


doubt read the Musicat Courter saying that “A 
conductor of an orchestra must first learn to con- 
duct himself,” 
— -—@—_ 
We are used to all sorts of “weeks” in this coun-. 
try, including the great annual Music Week,. but 


just what they are going to do at a “Voice Teaching 2 
at Munich, March 24-29, would be interest- « 


Week” 
ing to know. 
a ween 

Philip Hale, reminiscing on Boston Opera days of 
a decade ago, in connection with the performance of 
Massenet’s Manon given there by the Chicago Civic 
Opera the other day, asked: “Does anyone remem- 
ber Zina Brozia? She was an amiable woman, rath- 
er good-looking off stage, rather heavy, not to 
say clumsy in opera. Her voice and her vocal 
art were in need of senatorial influence to se- 
cure her a position at the Paris Opera. In Thais 
she showed to the eye several plausible reasons for 
her engagement there. About two years afterwards 


--before symphonics., 
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a Jennie Dufau appeared at the Boston Opera House 
as Manon. Shipmates, it’s a sad+story. Lucien 
Muratore took the part of Des Grieux and shouted 
the chevalier’s dream to the great delight of those 
who demand first of all lung power and endurance 
in a tenor.” 
+e 
“They say” that Feodor Chaliapin has signed a 
contract calling for thirty appearances with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera next season, at home and on the 
annual tour. He has also signed a contract for his 
annual guest appearances at the Metfopolitan Opera 
next season. 
—>-3— 

Le Menestrel, of Paris, tells of a Marseilles music 
teacher who loved her piano so frantically that when 
she died her will left express command to coffin her 
in the keyboard instrument and to bury her so: in- 
cased. The wishes of the deceased were carried 
out, and Le Menestrel hopes that the piano will not 
go to heaven with its owner, for Ernest Reyer is 
there, and he hated the black box of ivory and 
strings ! 

counapealeeapaie 

“Vegetarians make the best tenors” asserts an 
uptown vocal specialist, Eyidently he never saw 
the lamented Caruso at one sitting place himself 
outside of a portly pompano, a whole roasted pou- 
let, and perhaps some veal a la Marsala as dessert. 
Lentils may breed legato, beans bring forth bel canto, 
and tomatoes produce tone, but Caruso’s example 
will make most singers believe that the meat of the 
matter lies in a sturdy beef diet and a not incon- 
siderable natural gift of voice, 


——-<@——. 


One of the welcome appearances here last week 
was that of Leila Megane, the Welsh singer, whose 
recital at Aeolian Hall was interesting because it 
introduced to New Yorkers another of those full, 
rich contralto voices which seem to flourish more 
abundantly in the British Isles than anywhere else. 
Their vocalists seem also to make a specialty of 
careful and understandable diction, a branch of 
song-recital art in which not all of our American 
concert performers shine any too brilliantly. A large 
number of Welsh were on hand to encourage their 
countrywoman, a committee in Welsh native cos- 
tumes tendered compliments, and the Welsh flag 
adorned the rear of the stage. But Miss Megane 
did not need all such extraneous assistance. She 
won her hearers purely on her vocal and artistic 
merits. 


— eS 


Here is (as far as we know) an absolutely new 
idea, which, however, we have not copyrighted and 
which we put at the service of any modern com- 
poser who would like to make use of it. It is true 
that the effect known as col legno (turning the bow 
over and playing with the wood on the strings), 
has been employed*in orchestration for’ mafiy de- 
cades ; but our brand new notion is to turn the violin 
over and scratch its back in a lively and impassioned 
manner with the horsehair, Just what would hap- 
pen we do not know, never having attempted to 
fondle the back of a violin. However, it is sure 
to excite the instrument in a new and unexpected 
manner, and that is what the modernists are look- 
ing for. Provided the bows were extra rosined, 
there ought to be some delightful sort of a squeak 
or yowl, suggesting most the backyard cat. 


~~ — 


At last jazz is coming into its own, and. into high 
and eminently respectable society, cheek by jowl 
with earnest recitalists and serious symphonies ; for, 
on Monday evening, April 21, Paul Whiteman and 
his orchestra will give a concert at Carnegie Hall 
for the benefit of the American Academy in Rome. 
It is going to cost five dollars for each seat down- 
stairs and the list of patrons and patronesses reads 
like half the Social Register. What is more, our 
guess is that it will be one of the most enjoyable 
concerts, of the season. We listened recently to 


the repetition at Aeolian Hall of his first concert, 


and_enjoyed it even moré than the first time. It ig 
a relief once in a while not to have to sit solemh 
And again. tlie Gershwin Rhap- 
sody in Blue impressed tremendously as the first 
venture along a new road that may lead a long way 
before the end is reached. At Carnegie Hall, one 
hears, the program will be almost entirely new and 
one wonders what Mr. Whiteman will find for novel- 
ties. Perhaps a concerto for one (or all) of the 
eleven instruments performed upon by Ross Gor- 
man, one of his players. Here is the modest list: 
E flat and B flat soprano saxophones; E flat alto 
saxophone ; oboe and bass oboe ; eckelphone ; E flat, 
B flat, alto and bass clarinets ; octavion. 
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RADi0 CRITICS 


The latest profession—if profession it is—is 
the Radio Critic. His job is to listen in, just as 
the regular concert critic listens in at concert or 
opera, and to write down his opinions of the 
performance for next-morning breakfast table 
digestion by his readers. 

Well, why not? If critics are useful in the 
ordinary concert and opera field, why not in 
radio? But are critics useful, and, if so, why? 

Interesting questions! 

There are two possible ways in which critics 
might be useful. First ( or, perhaps, second) 
they might succeed in pointing out to artists and 
directors their shortcomings in such a way that 
they would be overcome. Second (or, perhaps, 
first) they might write in such a manner that 


‘they would educate the public and arouse a far 


more widespread and intense interest in music 
than now exists, 

But do artists and directors care what the 
critics say or regulate their doings to any extent 
upon the judgment of the critics? It is very 
doubtful. What the artist feels towards the 
critic is only anger if he is criticised (and not 
even gratitude, generally speaking, if he is 
praised). And most directors are so set in their 
ways that they are unreachable by suggestion 
from any source but the box office. 

And as for the public, those who might benefit 
by the critics’ writings do not read them, and 
even if they did, it is doubtful if they would 
benefit much by what they would find outside of 
the music papers, for the simple reason that 
critics on the dailies seem to fear enthusiasm 
more than they fear fire or earthquake, and re- 
serve real critical comment for performances 
that need them the least. 

In other words, the critics on the dailies tell 
the world what the world already perfectly well 
knows, and what the world would like to know 
the critics are silent about. An international 
success gets a column, a beginner about whom 
there might be some curiosity, gets two or three 
lines. 

And as for the American composer—in most 
cases what he writes is scarcely considered 
worthy of even passing mention, and as for en- 
couragement from the critics, he gets none. In- 
stances might be found in almost any series of 
criticisms in the dailies.” Tristan and Isolda is 
given at the Metropolitan and gets eighty-five 
inches in the papers next day; on the same eve- 
ning the American Music Guild gives new 
American works, and gets twenty-six inches, 
most of which is a mere reprint of the program 
and the names of the artists who took part. 

Now what are the radio critics going to do? 
Are they going to comment on the comparative 
success or failure of different broadcasting sta- 
tions in sending out faithful reproductions of 
the musical offerings? Are they going to criti- 
cise the singers and players and orchestras as 
they appear over the radio? 

Of course the first thing needed is honest criti- 
cism of the broadcasting, much of which is very 
defective indeed (or appears so to those who 
listen in, even: when they have elaborate receiv- 
ing sets). And, following this, it should be in- 
telligent criticism on wave-lengths, these being 
often so close together that it is impossible for 
the radio fan to tune to what he wants without 
constant interference. Every radio fan knows 
how annoying it is to get some particularly de- 
sired offering as scheduled in the newspaper 
programs, only to find it impossible to tune out 
something else. You want to listen to a Sunday 
evening concert and, lo! you get half concert and 
half sermon all mixed up together so that neither 
is worth anything. 

If the critics get after that sort of thing they 
will prove themselves a real benefit—if the 
broadcasters will listen to them, which is doubt- 
*“ful.. For some of them will surely say “let the 
“people * et fine receiving sets and they can tune 

all right! we’ve got the most powerful 
station ‘and give the best programs—let the other 
fellow quit.” 

And the fact is, that it would be a great deal 
better for all radio fans if there were fewer 
sending stations and if they were regulated as 
to wave length and power so that every radio 
owner, from the man who has a crystal set to 
the owner of a “super-neutrodyne,” can get an 
uninterrupted concert if he wants, or an unin- 
terrupted sermon, or political speech or bed- 
time story if he wants it. 

Let the radio critics be constructive and they 
will earn the gratitude of all concerned! 
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MORE ABOUT THE NEW YORK MUSIC AND ART CENTER 


The good news has been spread broadcast over 
all the land that New York is to have a great Music 
and Art Center, to be erected in Central Park, at 
Seventh Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. 

The resolutions marking the first official step 
toward the realization of the great project, were 
passed at the City Hall on March 6, and the motions 
read as follows: 


Resolved, by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 


that the recommendation in the report to the Mayor made. 


by Joseph Haag, assistant to the Mayor, and Philip Berolz- 
heimer, City Chamberlain, under date of December 17, 1923, 
and filed with this Board at its meeting of January 22, 1924, 
for the selection of a site for a music and art center at 59th 
Street and 7th Avenue within the limits.of the Central Park, 
be and the same hereby is approved, and that this Board 
hereby approves such site for the uses and purposes as pro- 
vided in chapter 564 of the laws of 1922; and be it further 

Resolved, that, if necessary, the corporation counsel draft 
and submit to the Legislature a bill to authorize such use of 
such site; and be it further 


Resolved, that it be and it hereby is recommended to the 
commissioner of water supply, gas and electricity, that the 
lands occupied by and adjacent to the old Croton reservoir 
in about the central portion of the Central Park, embracing 
about thirty-seven (37) acres, be surrendered to the Board 
of Commissioners of the sinking .fund for assignment by 
such Board to the department of parks for park purposes. 

Resolved, by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
that the City Chamberlain and the assistant to the Mayor be 
and hereby are designated to take up with the corporation 
counsel the matter of preparing a bill for submission to the 
Legislature authorizing the use of a site for a music and 
art center at 59th Street and 7th Avenue, within the limits 
of Central Park, and to have such bill submitted to the 
legislature and to take such steps as may be ‘necessary to 
secure its enactment, 


Chamberlain Berolzheimer, when seen by a Mus!- 
CAL COURIER representative after the passage of the 
foregoing resolutions, expressed his great happiness 
at the successful outcome of the undertaking which 
he had promoted with so much interest and enthu- 
siasm. He said further: 


Countless applications are coming in for information 
regarding the Music and Art Center to be erected in the City 
of New York, and I take this opportunity to explain briefly 
its object. 

A committee consisting of Joseph Haag, assistant to the 
Mayor, and myself, were appointed in January, 1922, by 
Mayor Hylan, and after one year’s investigation, the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment decided unanimously in fa- 
vor of such a center in 1923. After another year’s study of 
the situation, on a vote of thirteen to three, the Board ap- 
proved the site selected by the committee, on 59th Street and 
bth Avenue, within the area of Central Park, subject to 
State legislation. : 

The Music and Art Center, comprising about six acres, 
will remain in the Park, under the jurisdiction of the Park 
Commissioner, and thirty-seven acres, now occupied by the 
reservoir, under the jurisdiction of the Department of Water 
Supply ever since before Central Park existed, will be filled 
in and turned over to Central Park for park purposes. This, 
together with. other parks acquired or contemplated by the 


present administration, will add some 2237 acres to park: 


property for the use of the public. Y 

This transaction will save the taxpayers approximately 
$20,000,000 which otherwise would have to be expended by 
the city for a site, and the city will also own the new: build- 
ings costing about $15,000,000 to be subscribed by the public. 
No details of any kind have been worked out. It is not a 
scheme for the benefit of musicians or artists, but a center 
which will benefit American talent and elevate the masses. 
Music and art are assured to the public on a higher scale 
than ever before, and the public will take advantage of it. 

Over 700,000 working people in Greater New York alone, 
empowered a representative by vote to pea before the 
Mayor in City Hall on the 6th of March to endorse the 
committee’s recommendation. There were one hundred and 
sixty-five speakers on the list, the great majority of whom 
could not be heard on account of lack of time. __ 

The prospective features of the Center comprise opera, 
with a school for dancing; an industrial art museum for 


lectures and the study of designing, etc.; a building in* 


which will be housed the ten different art societies, with 


exhibition halls and studios; a conservatory for the higher - 


education of music;'an organ school with practice rooms 
and rest room; four auditorium halls for’ drama, intimate 
theater concerts, chamber music, and a number. of. other 
features of importance to the pecple in general. 

Hundreds of letters and telegrams were received by the 
committee from citizens in approbation of the center, and 
the opinion in favor of the Center and the site is practically 
unanimous. 


Since the passage of the resolution on March 6, 
some opposition again has manifested itself from the 
same sources which always are agitated when it is 
proposed to make any other use of Central Park 
than for playground, promenade, and driving pur- 
poses. There are societies which have appointed 
themselves guardians and saviors of the Park, to 
protect it from what they term “invasion.” These 
societies employ lawyers to watch for such proposed 
“invasions” and to fight them, through speeches, 
public protests, and legal means if necessary. 


The societies in question are sincere but misguided. 
Also their motives seem to be not entirely free from. 


political aspects. But that is another story. 
No “invasion,” but a valuable addition to the 


Park, is contemplated in the erection of the Music. 


and Art Center. It will be a decorative, monumen- 


tal edifice, and the practical benefits which it must 


of necessity confer on the citizens of New York are 
inestimable, 

At present the Park site in dispute is a group of 
huge rocks. inaccessible to pedestrians.. They are 
unsightly obstructions rather than landscape orna- 
ments. There can be no valid objection to removing 
the rocks and putting in their place a_ beautiful 
building. 

The adversaries of the Park site claim that if this 
“invasion” be permitted, it would encourage further 
future encroachments for other purposes, alien to 
the objects for which Central Park was created. 
That seems .a-childish contention, The citizens of 
New York are not so helpless, so without resource 
or intelligence, that they could.not in this generation, 
or in the generations to come, protect themselves 
against any group of individuals who might seek to 
convert city property to uses inimical to the interests 
of the inhabitants. 

In the present instance, a majority of the citizens 
of New York appear to be warmly in favor of the 
Park site for the Music and Art Center. Who shall 
say them nay? 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this time the effort 
of a few more or less professional fanatics to thwart 
the wishes of the many, will fail completely and 
permanently, 

-— — ©&— 
EUGEN PUTNAM WRITES 


The Musreat Courter has received another in- 
teresting letter. relative.to the series of articles on 
How to Write a Good Tune, by Frank Patterson, 
the ninth installment of which appears in this week’s 
issue. The-appended letter is from Eugen Putnam, 


To the Musicat Courter: 

Of course ‘I have been reading every word of the articles 
on How to Write a Good Tune, and I am finding them most 
interesting, and all the time they are. getting better and 
better. I enjoyed the article.in the last issue—February 28— 
the most ot all, and I believé\it isthe most valuable contri- 
bution of the series so far. -. ‘Patterson has shown from 
the outset that he is aware oftthe-big task he has tackled, 
and I think his method: of ,ptésentmg the subject as an 
honest seeker after the.truth, rather than as a teacher of 
pedagogical theories, is alf6géther admirable.and commend- 
able. Having read so carefully his previous: articles: from 
the Perfect Modernist, I. feel that I am-:in.a»position to 
understand and appreciate the frequent -reference.to “basic 
principles.” His. writings made mighty good reading—I 
assure you they seem thoroughly wholesome to me—and I 
shall look forward with keen interest to the succeeding 
articles to appear. in» the Musica. Courter each week. To 
be perfectly frank, I find Mr. Patterson's reasoning is gen- 
erally so’logical and convincing. that I am unable to find any 
fault with what he has-to say, even though I may feel it.a 
little differently. at times. 

I was also interested in reading Mr. Hawley’s letter and 
the reply in last week’s issue of the Musica Courter. There 
is an interesting point that might have been brought out, it 
seems to me, which is this: Since Brahms. is universally 
conceded to be supreme in workmanship, he cannot be re- 
garded the supreme melodist as Mr. Hawley believes, or 
else he would easily be the greatest of all composers! 
Whether this is true or not, I shall not venture to say; but 
I am of the opinion that a good tune is one that touches 
the heart-strings of the human race, stirs the soul of man 
because of its sheer beauty (inspiration if you wish), and 
impresses the hearer so much that he wishes to hear it again 
and again, as for instance the opening theme in the slow 
(second) movement of Beethoven’s fifth symphony, or the 
hundred and one others that might be mentioned, as may be 
found in the works of many composers, 

——_-_—<e——_ -- 
PARIS-NEW YORK 

On Sunday, February 24, Paris had no less than 
six symphony concerts, four of them beginning at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, the other two at two- 
thirty. A New Yorker would have felt right at 
home at any of them, The programs were no more 
startling than the average Sunday program here, The 
composers represented were, first of all, Beethoven 
(two symphonies and the second Leonore overture), 
Chabrier, Debussy, Lalo, Schubert, R. Ducasse, 
Saint-Saéns, Duparc, G. Faure, Chausson, Haydn, 
Mozart, Moussorgsky, Berlioz. M. Rhene Baton, 
at the Pasdeloup, did Stravinsky’s Fire Bird for his 
“novelty.” M. Pierné at the Colonne concert included 
in his program a number called the Mills of Don 
Quixote by somebody named Langois. M. Paray at 
the Concert Lamoureux paid a compliment to his 
fellow conductor, Philip Gaubert, by doing three 
songs of his with orchestra accompaniment. M. de 
Lausney, with the Orchestra de Paris, gave the direc- 
tion for one number—Music for the Legend of Or- 
pheus—to M. H. Welsch, who wrote it ; and M. Gau- 
bert, conducting the venerable Société des Concerts, 
played a symphony by M. Rabaud, who once filled 
in for a year or two at the Boston Symphony con- 
ductor’s desk and whose opera, Marouf, lived a short 
life at the Metropolitan. (Our pleasantest recollec- 
tion of M. Rabaud is one evening at the Opéra, 
Paris, when, watch in hand, he hurried through the 
last act of Faust so as not to miss the train for his 
suburban home.) But please do not think that we 
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are souiny at the conventionality of Paris Sunday 
concerts. If you do, we shall print a collection of 
programs of New York Sunday concerts. 

oe 





A LIVELY STORY 

A dispatch emanating from Paris appeared in the 
daily papers recently telling of the misadventure 
which accompanied a performance of Salome that 
Richard Strauss recently conducted at the Teatro 
Constanzi, Rome. According to the story, when the 
head of John the Baptist was brought in on the 
charger it was surrounded by a burning liquid to 
make the effect more ghastly. The slave who bore 
the charger allowed some of it to spill, and the 
wigs of two other slaves were set on fire. Richard 
Strauss, with great presence of mind started play- 
ing the Italian Marcia Reale, thus quieting the audi- 
ence, and as soon as the fire was extinguished, hap- 
pily without injury to anybody, the performance 
went on, 

That is a good story and we should be glad to 
know how much truth there is in it. In the first 
place, why is the date line Paris instead of Rome? 
In the second place, why the introduction of flames 
around the head of John the Baptist? We have seen 
the performances of Salome -many times in various 
places, but never has this head been treated like a 
Christmas plum pudding. In the third place, the 
head is always heavily bearded, and why was this 
beard not set on fire? In the fourth place, if the 
event really took place, the fact that no one was in- 
jured, as reported, is extremely fortunate as well 
as surprising. In the fifth place, why did our Rome 
correspondent omit any reference to the incident in 
her report of the performance? And in the sixth 
place, it reads very much like the work of a publicity 
agent. 





> 
TO THE SCHUBERT CLUB 


It is a pleasure to reproduce, from the editorial 
pages of the St. Paul (Minnesota) Pioneer Press, 
the following tribute to the Schubert Club of that 
city. The editorial speaks for itself, and nothing 
we could add to it would increase the force of its 
commendation, 


TO THE SCHUBERT CLUB 

Among the musical advantages which this city enjoys, one 
must list, as of the first importance, the activity of the 
Schubert Club. This organization of artists and music 
lovers has accepted a share of the responsibility of minister- 
ing to this community's artistic needs, and its devotion to 
that duty enriches each of the successive seasons incalculably. 
A triumphant recital Thursday evening concluded a part 
of the Club’s program for the present year and the oppor- 
tunity is therefore seized to DD > the applause which has 
been so splendidly earned. Probably never before have 
the achievements of the Schubert Club been as brilliant as 
this season’s have been. The artists presented have all 
been of the highest talent and the recitals have seemed, even 
to the most critical, to be a series of adventures in perfec- 
tion. The discriminating taste used in the selection of artists 
has achieved this happy effect. 

Besides the presentation of a series of recitals, the Schu- 
bert Club serves to keep musical appreciation at a high level 
by the opportunities which it offers its members. An active 
share in the creation of beautiful things-—-which must be 
allowed a community if its interest is to be kept vital—is 
provided by the periodical concerts offered by those enrolled 
in the Schubert Club. Student recitals and student scholar- 
ships are the important supplements of this important work. 
The greatest possible tribute to the Schubert Club is the 
monument which the organization itself has raised by this 
year’s program. 








—_—o— 
WHAT MR. COLLES SAW 
H. E. Colles, for the early part of this winter 
guest critic on the New York Times, when he got 
back to England was invited to write about what he 
had learned of musical conditions over here, which 
he did in his own paper, the London Times. The 
article was fairly long and discursive. On the whole, 
Mr. Colles observed with decided accuracy. Here, 
for instance is the kernel of his article, true talk 
indeed: “Composition, however, is by no means a 
matter of first importance to musical America, and 
probably will not be of much importance for some 
generations to come. One realizes quickly there, 
what ought to be more fully recognized here also, 
that there are large numbers of people taking an 
active interest in music, both as listeners and as 
performers, who have quite enough to do to assimi- 
late the big things of art, without bothering them- 
selves about what is new or curious or experimental 
in the works of contemporary composers. There 
are a few hundred cognoscenti in New York who 
can be relied on to assemble at the Klaw Theater or 
elsewhere on a Sunday night to applaud anything 
which one of the many societies for purveying the 
impossible or furthering the futile may devise, but 
they are a negligible quantity. Apart from them 
there are no jaded palates in America, but there are 
thousands, perhaps millions, who so far from having 
tired of the symphonies of Beethoven, are just begin- 
ning to know one from another.” 








————— 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Figures, dates, statistics, and accounts, are matters 
which always have inspired us with loathing and 
horror, At school and college we held the record as 
the world’s worst mathematician. From a “date 
hound,” to use Huneker’s apt term, we always have 
fled as from a hooded viper. And yet, and yet, here 
is a letter which shows that even the exact historian 
may make his material interesting if he does not 
accompany it with an air of superiority over us hap- 
hazard, hit-or-miss mortals: 

New York, N, Y., March 4, 1924. 
My dear Variations: 

Perhaps once in a month or six weeks I really have time 
to read thoroughly the Musical Couriers. Only lately, there- 
fore, did | run across my letter of some time ago to you 
which you printed in part in the issue for January 24, 1924. 
It was a real surprise to me to find it in the columns of the 
Musica Courier, for the reason that I do not write for 
publications, although you could not know the fact, of 
course. My letter was dashed off at the music-room in the 
public library, without care, as it was not intended for pub- 
lication, so that I'm just a bit ashamed of it, literarily speak- 
ing. The aim was to be helpful, not to set anyone straight 
in particular, or to “air” my knowledge. 

I have no desire to press the points in question; how- 
ever, lest silence seem to give consent to your remarks I 
am writing again with reference to my statements. When 
Mr. Otto Kahn, quoting Mr. Gatti-Casazza, made his state- 
ment about Scotti’s twenty-five years in opera, Mr. Pitts 
Sanborn wrote that such was misinformation, and cited the 
instance of Franz Betz as one of much longer duration. 
Betz, after three years of apprenticeship on many stages, 
made his debut at the Royal Opera, Berlin, as Don Carlos 
in Ernani and for thirty-eight years sang only first roles. 
He created Hans Sachs at Munich and Wotan at Bayreuth, 
also. Joseph Tichatschek, the creator of Rienzi and Tann- 
hauser, after several years at smaller opera houses, spent 
the years 1838-1872, as Heldentenor of the Dresden Opera. 
This is the thirty-four year period I had in mind. 

eg Lieban, celebrated as Mime, David, and in buffo- 
roles (tenor) was more than twenty-five years at the Berlin 
Royal Opera, entering on his engagement in 1882, Karl 
Scheidemantel, distinguished baritone, was twenty-five years 
at the Dresden Opera as first baritone, after eight years’ 
apprenticeship elsewhere, Battistini sang twenty-seven con- 
secutive seasons at the Imperial Opera, St. Petersburg, ac- 
cording to his own statement and would have continued but 
for the outbreak of the world war. These five men, all 
famous artists of the first rank, are sufficient to prove my 
contention. Others can be instanced among men singers 
also, with more among women, Amelia Materna for one. 
She was for twenty-five years a first soprano at the Vienna 
Opera. 

Perhaps no one book contains both illustrations and fig- 
ures as to the exact size of the world’s leading opera houses, 
but many books contain illustrations of these opera houses, 
such as the Victor Book of the Opera, to mention one of the 
most common. And somewhere among my mess of notes is 
the title of the book which contains both illustrations and 
figures. This book I have seen, although I freely admit I 
cannot give its tithe now for lack of time to pore over my 
notes, I hope to be able to send it to you some time. I 
must, therefore, maintain the statement made, 

In your February 28 issue, in the course of Mr. Rieck’s 
article on Smetana, he, like many others, gives an absolutely 
wrong date for the American premiére of “The Bartered 
Bride.” Since again | have not my notes with me, | cannot 
give the right date now, but the American premiére was in 
Chicago during the course of the World's Fair and the per- 
formance was in Bohemian. Very few know this fact, even 
Krehbiel et al. were ignorant of it. The February 19, 1909, 
date in New York has been altogether too long accepted 
generally, although nearly sixteen years off. When next I 
see Mr. Rieck | shall call his attention to this. 

I've been amused at the reticence of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company to announce “Le Roi de Lahore” other 
than “first time in New York” and at the various critics’ 
attempts to credit a vague performance which is described 
as “incomplete” or “inadequate,” etc., “somewhere in Amer- 
ica.” Only Olin Downes on the Times is at all definite; 
he states: “season of 1883-84 in New Orleans.” This would 
indeed be news to Harry B. Loeb, who wrote the compre- 
hensive review of the New Orleans Opera in one of your 
December, 1915, issues, which material was later incorpo- 
rated into a pamphlet which he sent me. My researches from 
Seattle to New Orleans, from Los Angeles to Boston, re- 
veal no performance of this opera, nor do any sources credit 
Montreal, Mexico City, or South America. The performance 
at the Metropolitan was then undoubtedly the American pre- 
miére. Nothing but the patient hours of research at the 
source gives one the authority to write with accuracy and 
few care te devote the time necessary. 

Now I've written more than purposed. If this is in any 
way useful in the future perhaps some little has been accom- 
plished. 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) Prof. D. H. Suvius, Jr. 


anne 


Le Coq d’Or, of which another special matinee is 
to be given March 21 at the Metropolitan, is one of 
the current big drawing cards at the opera house. 
The Musica Courier, which called persistently for 
a revival of Le Coq d’Or, and predicted its renewed 
success, feels especially elated over the present profit- 
able vogue of the Rimsky-Korsakoff masterpiece. 
Now for another prophecy. If the Metropolitan 
could find a soprano with as much poesy, charm, 
and appealing wisitfulness as Geraldine Paces re- 
vealed in Humperdinck’s Die Ké6nigskinder, that 
melodious work, too, would repay a revival next 


season. Better one Kénigskinder than a cycle of 
I Com acci, 
sid nee 
Commenting on the proposed Music and Art Cen- 
ter in Central Park, F. P. A. says in The World 
(March 14) “Ours is a terrible fear that there may 
not be enough art in the whole country to fill a six- 
acre Center.” eee 


New York, March 13, 1924, 
To the Editor : 

I was delighted with the Musica Courter editorial on 
Godowsky’s Bach. I had the pleasure to hear those Sonatas 
(at my request) several times, and each time I liked them 
better. When those piano arrangements of the violin and 
‘cello sonatas are published they will create a stir among 
pianists—a Bach novelty ! 

Without underestimating the value of the constantly 
played Liszt and Tausig arrangements, nevertheless, it seems 
to be the time for new and more unfamiliar versions, if 
they are done with such art as those by Godowsky. 

Therefore I shall welcome these Godowsky masterpieces 
with joy. Yours sincerely, 

ALEXANDER LAMBERT. 


We are glad to print Mr. Lambert’s letter, for it is 
a well deserved tribute from an authoritative source. 
The Godowsky gift for transcription has been rec- 
ognized long ago as a peculiarly valuable one, for 


FROM THE MUSICAL VOCABULARY 
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“He raced up and down the keyboard with perfect ease.” 





his reverential handling of the works he treats, and 
the resourcefulness of the amplifying touches he 
adds, could offer offense to no one, and on the other 
hand, in their new dress the Godowsky moderniza- 
tions of the classics make them available to count- 
less persons who probably never would get to know 
them otherwise, eat 


There is a singer—nameless here—at the Metro- 
politan whose vocal registers are not joined together 
very smoothly. There is another artist—also anony- 
mous—who listened for a few moments to the 
performance of the aforesaid uneven one, and re- 
marked: “The great open spaces.” 

nRne 


On March 2, W. J. Henderson, of .the Herald, 
dealt in a disconcerting blow just as we had written 
a certain learned disquisition for this page. Expand- 
ing comfortably with the —— of work well done, 
we settled down to read the Sunday papers, and 
picked y, ae Herald. Horror seized us when we 
saw the Henderson article, for it covered in a terse 
paragraph exactly what we had handled in three- 
quarters of a column. And this is what he said: 

Our public does not like what the wisest of women has 
entitled “peasant operas.” We are ladies and gentlemen of 
fashion and the emotions of farmerettes and ditch diggers do 
not interest us, Clever Wagner! His people look like peasants, 
but the most ignorant among us know that the Volsungs 
were of the bluest blood and that many of the characters 
in the tragedy belong to the arist of Walhalla. Per- 
haps there is a s stion here for coming American 
composer who is fooli thinking of writing a lyric 
drama about Indians var ae 


If Reinald Werrenrath subscribes to a press 
clipping bureau—and of course we have no idea 
whether he would do that—he must have noticed 
that O, O. McIntyre has just told one on him and 
Ring Lardner, which heretofore had remained in the 
inner sanctum. This is it: ; 

“Reinald Werrenrath and Ring Lardner were on 
the trial trip of the Leviathan, whereon were also 
many noted statesmen. One evening it was decided 
to organize a vocal quartet. The baritones kept 
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drowning out the tenors and the quartet wasn’t mak- 
ing much headway. Finally Lardner stalked out 
in disgust, went to the radio and wirelessed the man- 
ager of the Metropolitan : “Will trade you 
four Congressmen and _ tors for a tenor.” 


Weber’s Freischiitz is to be revived next Satur- 
day afternoon at the Metropolitan, and its simple 
music will remind the hearers of the giant strides the 
tonal art has made in a century. Also it will em- 
a the fact that the same period of time has 

rought very little change in musical criticism, for 
the German poet Tieck—as Henry T. Finck reminds 
the world—after his first hearing of Freischiitz, de- 
clared it to be “the most unmusical noise that ever 
has raged on a stage.” Some punster of the moment 
expressed the same thought when he alluded to the 
Weber work as “Schreifritz.” And today that opera 
represents a masterpiece of the old fashioned thread- 
bare, super-saccharine, unexciting kind, 

eerme 

Operetta is looked upon by the Austrian Govern- 
ment as a “luxury,” while the drama is regarded as 
“cultural.” In consequence the latter pays a 10 
per cent, tax while the former is obliged to give up 
30 per cent. Now the managers of the operetta thea- 
ters threaten to close their houses on May 15 unless 
there is a reduction of what they consider an exces- 
sive assessment. Vienna without its operettas would 
be a strange, an almost inconceivable spectacle. The 
Austrian capital has led the world in light opera 
since Johann Strauss, Milloecker, Suppé, and their 
contemporaries made that form of entertainment 
into a high art. Only Sullivan in England, and 
Offenbach in France, competed with the popularity 
of the Viennese composers. Of late years, Lehar, 
Fall, Eyssler, Kalman, and Oscar Strauss, all of 
Vienna, carried on worthily the traditions of their 
city as the fountain head of the best kind of light 
opera. It is to be hoped that the Austrian officials 
will take ameliorative action to prevent even the tem- 
porary cessation of Viennese operetta. But should 
such not be the case, America might be glad to wel- 
come the oppressed melody makers to these shores. 
To paraphrase the famous saying (from The Music 
Master) “If you don’t want ’em, Vienna, we want 
’em.” 

eRe 

Not even upon request shall we divulge the name 
of the artist who, after reading the exalted, ideal- 
istic, spe and philosophical interview which 
Fritz Kreisler gave to the Success Magazine 
(March) remarked, ef 3 Ghandi of the violin.” 


Ernest Bloch apparently is setting out to break the 
“opus” records of Carl Czerny, Gustave Lange, and 
L, Streabbog, who lead the world in the number of 
their published compositions. Full many a New 
York program of this winter has offered one or more 
works by Bloch. This paragraph is not written as 
a complaint, however, but rather as a tribute of ad- 
miration. Bloch writes much because he has much 
to say. And what he says is original, interesting, 
important. He is fortunate both in being gifted 
with ideas, and in possessing adequate technic for 
their expression, Even more luckily, he is old 
enough to be in touch with established forms and 
methods, and young enough to have come under the 
influence of the modern evolution which broke away 
from them and yee new ways and means. As a 
representative of Jewish thought in music, he is more 
daring than Mendelssohn, more intellectual than 
Meyerbeer, a grea‘er technician than Bruch or Gold- 
mark, and infinitely more gifted creatively than 
Mahler, or Schénberg. Bloch must be regarded as 
one of the great musical talents of our day. One 
wonders what he would turn out if he tried his hand 
at opera. Somebody should tempt him with a color- 
ful and highly dramatic libretto. And as Bloch is 
so assertively a Jew, one of the great stories from 
the Old Testament might best engage his fancy and 
stimulate his always ag | matical flow. 


Sakahra, a new opera by “Simon Bucharoff, an 
American composer,” will be produced at Frankfurt- 
on-the-Main, in April. Can this be our old friend, 
Simon Buchhalter, whose A Lover’s Knot was pro- 
duced by the Chicago Opera some eight or nine years 


ago? 
a 

The Milan Secolo, one of the leading dailies there, 
is offering a prize of 50,000 lire for the best opera by 
an Italian. natural question that arises is, “Will 
the contest produce another Cavalleria Rusticana, 
which as everyone knows or ought to know also was 
a prize opera?” Apropos, the other day Armand 
Vecsey, the conductor-composer-violinist, suggested 
that some publisher in this country should start a 
competition to produce a Cavalleria Americana. 


Morris Gest replied: “Yes, and when it comes, it 
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will be in jazz and create a world-wide sensation, I 
would like to be the rt to present the first per- 
formance.” Maybe Gest owed something he won’t 
reveal. Nor did the prompt inquiry of a diligent 
MusicaL CourIER yee glean anything on the 
subject from Messrs. Gershwin, Kern, Herbert, Con- 
frey, Hirsch, or rea aw 


According to Modern Electrics (Chicago), sci- 
ence now offers us an “electric violin player.” Will 
he be an improvement on the merely magnetic fiddle 
virtuoso ? 

nner 

The Victim—I'd like to a couple of your latest 

The Clerk All right. J ed : 

rk— . Jet r ’ cata an’ 
pick one out. You'll find th’ complete list in opp 
hun’red an’ eighteen pages.—New York Sun. 
nenre*e 

From J. P, F.: “St. Patrick’s Day has a musical 
meaning to Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. For his March 15 and 16 
concerts in his home. town, his program had Her- 
bert’s Irish Rhapsody and Stanford’s Irish Sym- 
phony. Also New York should have celebrated the 
day in tone and produced Debussy’s Green and Schu- 
bert’s To a Harp. And why not have had recitals 
by Pat De Rewski and Al McGluck ?” 

nee 

London Punch reproduces the attached criticism 
from a Yorkshire daily: “The Moody-Manners 
company brought to a close its visit on Saturday 
night with Wallace’s Maritana, the rendering of 
which was decidedly clever. John Child as Don 
Cesar de Bazan was exceedingly clever, and Gra- 
ham Marr as Don Jose and William Anderson as 
King of Spain were also very clever. The title role 
was excellently taken by Beatrice La Palme, and 
Miss M. Gaythorpe was clever in the role of the 
Marchioness.” Punch asks innocently: “What’s the 
matter with Madame La Palme? Wasn’t she 
clever ?” 

Le 


In the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, Felix Weingart- 
ner remarks ; “When any mention is made of Mozart, 
the world opens its eyes in admiration ; but stays at 
home when his works are performed.” 

nrne 

Paolo Gallico is the pride of the New York music 
teachers, for he proves that a man may be a success- 
ful pedagogue without hiding his other talents under 
a bushel. Gallico gradually has made his way into 
fame as a composer, the while he was teaching a 
large class of ambitious young pianists. He won a 
$5,000 prize with his oratorio, The Apocalypse, and 
last week his Euphorion, which he modestly terms 
a “symphonic episode,” was played by the Philhar- 
monic, under Mengelberg, and made a marked im- 
pression. It is a work revealing rich melodic fancy, 
harmonic resourcefulness, and a thoroughly modern 


mastery of orchestration. A few evenings previous-_ 


ly, a Gallico piano paraphrase on a Strauss waltz 
was performed at another concert, and revealed fur- 
ther evidence of its creator’s ability and industry. 
Once upon a time it used to be thought that a musi- 
cian usually became a teacher because (like a critic, 
as the saying goes) he was a disappointed artist. 
Gallico, when asked to explain the contradiction in 
his case, said: “You see, teaching all day kept me 
from the distractions which might have prevented 
my devoting time to composition.” Now, what do 


you make of a man like that? 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


pocemmgieiieeroenacn 
WHEW! 

The Musical Times (London) found interesting 
reading in books on singing: 

The Pneumogastric nerve, issuing from the Medulla 
Oblongata, divides and ramifies in the head, neck, and 
thorax, and is known to have a direct influence on the voice. 

When the thoughts can be brought to a more idealic 
[sic] state, the physical voice will more nearly appear in 
its natural state, which is its best condition, while the 
mental or spiritual side—the larger part—is enhanced 


according to the plane of thought. i 
And for relaxed muscles I know of no greater attribute 


one can develop for oneself than love for one’s fellow man. 
Strengthening the hyoglossal, the hack, or the intrisic 
la muscles is not only unnecessary but tends te 
superinduce objective control of the separate factors of 
speech and an abnormal development. 
If the singer of today goes wrong it is not for 


lack of clear direction. 


DOWN SOUTH 
Philip Hale says he is glad to learn (from the 
Daily Times of ttanooga, Tenn.) that they take 
opera seriously in that town. “Chamber of Com- 
merce officials are in charge of the arrangements. It 
appears that clothing merchants went to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to protest against ‘a statement is- 


sued in reference to dress suits not being required 
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for opera attendants. They contend that the state- 
ment would have a tendency to cause a loss in busi- 
ness from prospective purchasers of dress suits.’ 

“To wear or not to wear dress suits was the pre- 
vailing subject of conversation in Chattanooga on 
January 29. There were horrid rumors that many 
would stay away from the opera house because they 
understood they would not be admitted without swal- 
low tails. The Chamber of Commerce promptly 
issued a bulletin saying that Jones, Brown and 
Robinson could wear any kind of clothes they 
pleased. 

“It has been said that ‘the sources of the propa- 
ganda might be traced back to those pushing the sales 
of dress suits and accessories.’ O unworthy, base 


suspicion !” 
a one 
A WASTED LIFE 

If anybody tells Igor Stravinsky that he is 
beginning to loom up alongside of Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky as a box-office magnet for orchestra 
concerts, he will doubtless wring his hands, bow his 
head and cry out that his life has been wasted. But 


‘it was his Sacre de Printemps and nothing else that 


filled Carnegie Hall to the last seat and crowded the 
standing room last Saturday afternoon, when Pierre 
Monteux and his men gave a famous performance 
of it. For years the Boston organization (fine as it 
is) has been playing to half-filled houses here, no 
matter how attractive the fare it offered. Not so 
Saturday. And when Le Sacre had ended there was 
that rare thing for Carnegie Hall (especially at the 
end of a concert), great waves of hand clapping, 
general shouts of “Bravo” and even cheers. Part of 
the demonstration was for Mr. Monteux and his 
virtuosos (they richly deserved it!) and part for the 
work i.self, which deepened and strengthened the 
impression made when the same forces gave the first 
performance of it here a few weeks ago. 

How our ears have grown in the last few years! 
To the trained and accustomed listener, there is no 
such thing as discord any more. The ear uncon- 
sciously resolves every harmonic combination, no 
matter how complicated or abstruse. And what a 
master Stravinsky is! He sticks out head and 
shoulders above anyone else writing today in a 
modern idiom. He knows what he wants to say and 
how he wants to say it, and performs his job with 
uncanny mastery. He is the only man among them 
all that has discovered that a straight line, in music 
as in nature, is the shortest distance between two 
points. And he always has two definite points in 
mind, viz: the beginning and end of a composition. 
Some of the modern exquisites have not even dis- 
covered that two such points exist. 

Our guess is that Le Sacre de Printemps will turn 
out to be almost as important a musical milestone 
as L’Apres-midi d’un Faun. And in ten years or 
so it will be a standard repertory number no more 
remarked, when it is listed on a program, than 
Debussy’s masterpiece is today. We shall all be 
going up to Carnegie to listen to Smith’s reading of 
it and compare it to Jones’, remarking that neither 
of them quite equal Brown in that delicate passage 
where the four kettledrums, bass drum, cymbals, 
two tubas, three trombones, five trumpets, two 
Wagner tubas (whether they are in the score or not, 
these eyes saw the Boston Symphony use them) and 
four horns sing that sweetly sentimental and dainty 
little theme of the Trickling Brook (or something 


like that). 


ROSENTHAL’S SUCCESS 

Wherever he appears, Moriz Rosenthal is dupli- 
cating the successes he achieved this winter in New 
York. This sixty-one year old pianist plays with 
all the fire of youth and of course with the maturity 
of a recognized master. It is an irresistible com- 
bination. Intellect, technic, and musicianship are 
the subdivisions into which his art could be separated 
analytically if those three ingredients were not 
blended with such indissoluble completeness, Rosen- 
thal must be regarded as one of the outstanding pian- 
istic marvels of all time. His like will not soon come 
again. This keyboard phenomenon is to make his 
final New York appearance this season at Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of March 29. It should mark 
the climax of a winter unusually rich in great per- 
formances by great pianists, 


SAYS OSCAR HATCH HAWLEY 
Oscar Hatch Hawley, of the department of music, 
Iowa State College, writes : “I consider the Musicat 
Courter the most inspirational periodical for musi- 
cians in the world. In any issue the editorial pages 
and special articles are worth many times a year’s 

subscription. The news is an added feature.” 


Thanks, Mr. Hawley! 





I SEE THAT— 





President Coolidge has become an Honorary Associate of 
the Philharmonic Society of New York. 

The final Siegfried Wagner concert will take place at the 
Manhattan Opera House on Tuesday evening, 
March 25. 

A special course in the fundamentals of choral and orches- 
tral conducting is offered at the Seymour School. 
George Blumenthal plans to give two performances of the 

Wagner Ring in English at Carnegie Hall next season. 

Henry Weldon Hughes passed away on March 14, 

Andres de Segurola and Paul Longone will give a three 
weeks’ season of opera in Paris in May and June. 
Bruno Walter has been invited to return next season as 

guest conductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Nikolai Medtner, the Russian composer, pianist and teacher, 
will visit America next season. 

The programs have been selected for the Prague Festival. 

It is rumored that Chaliapin will have thirty appearances 
with the Chicago Opera next season. 

Emmy Krueger arrived in New York last week for her first 
visit to America, 

The Novello Davies Artists’ Choir will give a concert at 
the Town Hall on Saturday evening, April 27. 

Samuel Gardner will play his own violin concerto with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra on April 2. 

Frank Watson, a protegé of Paderewski, will make his 
New York debut in Aeolian Hall on March 26. 

Prof. Oscar Merikanto, a prominent musician of Helsing- 
fors, is dead. 

The Societa Del Dito gave a luncheon in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Siegfried Wagner. 

Emil Friedberger gave a series of three concerts to show 
the development of chamber music from Rameau to 
Ravel. 

Cesar Thomson will give a recital at Aeolian Hall on 
Monday evening, March 24. 

Munich is to have a “Voice Teaching Week” March 24-29. 

The Seventh Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference was 
held in Rochester, beginning March 4 

The British Broadcasting Company is broadcasting KDKA 
Pittsburgh every Saturday evening. 

National Music Week will be observed in Los Angeles the 
first week in May. 

Mme, Peppercorn’s first American tour was so successful 
that she will return for another next season. 

Leo Ornstein believes that the true composer must set down 
the expression of his mood without conscious thought 
of the public, of winning applause or notoriety. 

The Philadelphia Festival is scheduled for May 1, 2 and 
3, with C. Mortimer Wiske as conductor. 

The League of Composers will give another concert at the 
Klaw Theater on March 23. 

Ralph Thomas, after four years’ spent abroad, will soon 
return to America and appear in concert. 

Yolanda Mero is “the Yolanda of music.” 

The Bach Festival will take place in Bethlehem, Pa., May 
30 and 31. 

Rosalie Miller is winning success abroad. 

William S. Brady will conduct master classes at the Chicago 
Musical College June 30 to August 2. 

Frances Peralta will sing at the White House on April 15. 

Edna Thomas sailed for Europe last week. 

May Peterson’s popularity in the South is increasing. 

A new Russian choir will be introduced to the American 
public at Town Hall on April 6. 

The Capitol Theater broadcasting artists are on a concert 
tour. 

Giannini will appear at the Syracuse Festival. 

Josef Stransky was guest of honor at the Women's Phil- 
harmonic Society musicale on March 6. 

Lynnwood Farnam was a feature of the week of recitals 
on the new organ at the Old Trinity Church. 

Albert Coates will introduce two new works at the concert 
of the Rochester Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall on 
April 7 

Freemantel gave his program of Beethoven songs for the 
D. A. R. of New Rochelle. 

Merle Alcock has completed her season at the Metropolitan 
and is booked for an extensive concert tour. 

Levitzki will play two different concertos at a pair of con- 
certs with the New York Philharmonic. 

The Denishawn Dancers will give two performances in 
New York instead of one. 

Schneevoigt made a decided impression when he appeared 
as guest conductor of the Boston Symphony. 

Weber’s Freischiitz is to be revived next Saturday after- 
noon at.the Metropolitan. ; 

Dudley Buck will conduct summer master classes in Port- 
land, Ore. 

On page 43 McClurg Miller gives advice to students on 
choosing a vocal teacher. 

Florence Leonard conducts “diagnosis classes,” 

Myra Hess is booking for her fourth American tour. 

The Washington Opera Company gave an excellent perform. 
ance of Carmen. 

Leopold Auer will teach at the Chicago Musical College 
for the summer master school of 1924. 

The receipts were $40,000 for McCormack’s two San Fran- 
cisco concerts. 

A special program was given at the Guilmant Organ School 
in honor of Guilmant’s birthday. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave the first American 

performance of Arnold Bax’s symphony in E flat minor. 

Elena Gerhardt sailed for England on the Olympic March 


Erna Rubinstein has completed her third American tour. 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky organization is the official ballet 
with four of the leading opera companies. 

Leginska has sailed for Europe with several of her talented 
pupils. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff will teach in San Francisco for three 
months, beginning July 7. 

The one-hundredth anniversary of the first performance of 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis will be celebrated by the 
Oratorio Society of New Yerk. 

G. N. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From March 20 to April 3 





Althouse, Paul: 
Ridley Park, Pa., Mar, 30, 
Arden, Cecil: 
Lincoln, Neb., 
Hastings, Neb., 
Hornell, N. Y., 
Allentown, Pa., 
Bachaus: 
Cambridge, O., Apr. 2 
Bori, Lucrezia: 
Atlantic City, N. J., Mar. 2 
Branthoover, Dorothy: 
\ 


Mar, 20 
Mar. 
Mar, 2 
Apr. 


we 


nN 


Huntington, W a., Mar. 26, 
Carreras, Maria: 

Summit, N. J., Mar. 20, 
Coxe, Calvin: 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Apr. 2. 


Crooks, Richard: 
Detroit, Mich, Mar. 27. 

Cuthbert, Frank: 
Detroit, Mich., Mar 

Denishawn Dancers: 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Mar, 20, 
Battle Creek, Mich,, Mar. 21. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., Mar. 22. 
Saginaw, Mich., Mar, 24 
Lima, O., Maz 5 


Zanesville, O., Mar, 26 
Newark, O., Mar, 27 
Greensboro, Pa., Mar, 28 


Altoona, Pa., Mar. 29 
rie, Pa., Mar, 31. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Apr. 1. 


Easton Symphony Orchestra: 


Bethlehem, Pa., Mar. 25. 
Ellerman, Amy: 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Apr. 2. 

Newark, N J., Apr. 3. 
Fanning, Cecil: 

Salem, Ore., Apr, 2 
Fasano, Alfred: 
Lockhaven, Pa., Mar. 24 
Pittsburgh, Pa,, Mar, 25. 
Edinboro, Pa., Mar. 26. 
New Brighton, Pa., Mar. 27. 
lesch, Carl: 

Boston, Mass., Mar. 21, 22. 
Flonzaley Quartet: 

Terre Haute, Ind,, Mar. 21. 

Green Bay, Wis., Mar, 24. 

Des Moines, Ia., Mar, 26 

Council Bluffs, Ia., Mar. 28 
Garrison, Mabel: 

Harrisburg, Pa., Mar. 20 
Gerardy, Jean: 

Portland, Ore., Apr. 2 
Giannini, Dusolina: 

Buffalo, N. Y., Apr. 1 
Greene, Walter: 

Buffalo, N. Y., Mar. 25 
Hagar, Emily Stokes: 

Camden, j., Mar. 20. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 27, 
Hayden, Ethyl: 

Summit, N. J., Mar. 20, 

Sunbury, Pa., Apr. 1. 
Hess, Myra: 

Seaforth, Eng., Mar. 23 


London, Eng., Mar. 25 and 29, 


Krueger, Emmy: 
Cincinnati, O., Mar. 24 
Laros, Earle: 
Bethlehem, Pa., Mar. 25. 
Lawson, Franceska Kaspar: 
Marion, Va., Mar. 28. 
Letz Quartet: 
Wooster, O., Mar. 27. 


Maier, Guy: 
Springfield, Mass., Mar. 29. 
Fall River, Mass., Mar, 30. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Apr. 1 
Mary Potter Company: 
Derby, Conn., Mar. 20. 
Williamsport, Pa., Mar, 21, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., Mar. 22. 
Stamford, Conn., Mar, 26 
McQuhae, Allen: 
Atlantic City, N. J., Mar, 29. 
Meisle, Kathryn: 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Mar. 20, 21, 

Meadville, Pa., Mar. 22 
Méré, Yolanda: 

New Bedford, Mass., Mar. 30 


Milligan, Harold: 

Bul alo, N. Y., Mar. 26. 
Nevin, Olive: 

Buffalo, N. Y., Mar. 26. 
Oswald, Alfredo: 

Atiantic City, N. J., Mar. 29 
Paderewski: 

Portland, Ore., Mar. 20 

Tacoma, Wash., Mar. 22. 

Vancouver, B. C., Mar, 24 

Seattle, Wash., Mar. 26. 

Spokane, Wash., Mar, 29 
Pattison, Lee: 

Springfield, Mass., Mar. 29, 

Fall River, Mass., Mar, 30 

Buffalo, N. Y., Apr. 1. 
Patton, Fred: 

Montclair, N. J., Mar. 21. 

Boston, Mass., Mar, 30 

Hamilton, Ont., Can., Apr, 3. 


Pelletier, Wilfred: 


Atlantic City, N. J., Mar. 22. 
Reneir, Fritz: 

London, Eng., Mar. 27 
Rodgers, Ruth: 

Montreal 


Can., Mar. 24 
Buffalo, N. Y., Mar, 25 
Cambridge, O., Apr. 2. 
Rose, Maximilian: 

Paterson, N. J., Mar. 21. 

Montreal, Can., Mar. 24 

Toronto, Can., Mar, 27, 

Akron, O., Apr. 1, 
Rosenthal, Moriz: 

St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 21 
Samaroff, Olga: 

Seattle, Wash., Mar. 28 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Mar. 31. 

Anaheim, Cal., Apr. 3. 
Schnitzer, Germaine: 

Los Angeles, Cal., Mar. 20 

Stockton, Cal., Mar. 28 
Schwarz, Joseph: 

Worcester, Mass., Mar. 20 

Baltimore, Md., Mar. 24, 
Smith, Ethelynde: 

San Antonio, Tex., Mar. 24, 
Spalding, Albert: 

East range, N. J., Mar. 2( 
Squires, Marjorie: 

Boston, Mass., Mar. 30 

Fredonia, N. Y., Apr. 3. 
Stratton, Charles: 

Buffalo, N. Y., Mar, 25. 

Boston, Mass., Mar, 30. 
Van der Veer, Nevada: 

Detroit, Mich., Mar. 27. 
Vreeland, Jeannette: 

Buffalo, N. Y., Mar, 24. 

Brantford, Can., Mar. 25, 

London, Can,, Mar, 27. 


Muncie, Ind,, Mar. 28. 


Fine Program at Rubinstein Ciub 


On Tuesday afternoon, March 11, the Rubinstein Club, 
Mrs, William Rogers Chapman, president, held one of its 
delightfully informal musicales. In spite of its being the 
Lenten Season there was a good sized audience on hand to 
enjoy what proved to be a very well rendered program. 

The artists were Alfredo Gandolfi, baritone of the Chicago 
Opera; Kitty McLaughlin, soprano, and Richard De Sylva, 
violinist. Mr. De Sylva opened the program, revealing in 
his selections—Hebrew Melody, Archron Zimbalist, and A 
la Zingara, Wieniawski—a rich tone fluent technic and col- 
orful interpretative ability. He was well received. Later 
he was heard in Spanish Dances, Granados-Kreisler, and 
Forsaken, Kaschat Winternitz. 

In Mr. Gandolfi’s first offering, the Monologue of Gerard 
from Andrea Chenier, the distinguished artist, caught the 
fancy of his listeners and impressed them with his finished 
artistry. Possessing a big apd resonant voice of good qual- 
ity, Mr. Gandolfi further enhances the value of his singing 
by his polished style and intelligence. A later group served 
further to impress his hearers and bring several encores. 

Miss McLaughlin’s singing also found favor. Hers is a 
fine voice, of wide range and power, which she uses effect- 
ively and with much skill. Her rendition of Pace, Pace, 
from La Forza del Destino, was well done, and in such 
numbers as The Heart of a Rose, Warren, and Lil’ Black 
Pansy, Webb, she showed vocal charm. She and Mr. Gan- 
dolfi closed the program with the Colui Viora duet from II 
Trovatore. 

\s a special surprise, Mrs, Chapman introduced a young, 
nineteen-year-old tenor, Franklin Bauer, to the audience, 
who sang several numbers with the skill of a more mature 
artist. His voice was of a fine quality and his diction ex- 
cellent, The audience was warm in its applause. Mrs. 
Chapman then introduced Mrs, William Cowan, who is 
head of the Stadium Auditions, and she explained how, 
out of numerous vocal contestants last season, Mr. Bauer 
received first honors, 

The twenty-first Annual White Breakfast will take place 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on May 10. Frieda Hempel 
will be heard in her Jenny Lind costume recital immediate'y 
following the breakfast, after which dancing will prevail 
until seven that evening. 


Final Siegfried Wagner Concert 


The final Siegfried Wagner concert will take place at 
the Manhattan Opera House, Tuesday evening, March 25, 
when the son of Richard will conduct a program of his 
father’s works, leading the State Symphony Orchestra. 
The soloist will be Mme, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, who 


MUSICAL COURIER 


has volunteered for the occasion. The profits will be di- 
vided between the Major-General Allen’s Fund for Starving 
German Children and. the Bayreuth, Festival Fund. 
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Answers to letters receiv this department are 


ed in e 
published as promptly as pry The large number 
of inquiries and the tation of space are —— 


for any delay. The letters are answered seria 


Tue First Opera. 
“We would be very much ‘obliged to you if you could settle an 
argument for us. What was the name of the first opera and when 
was it produced? We have no big library near here, so cannot 
consult authorities.” 

The first work mentioned in which a new style of composition was 
used, was Dafne, by Jacopo Peri, privately performed in 1597. But 
the actual foundation of opera dates from the production of the same 
composer's Euridice, which had a public performance in 1600 at 
Florence. In the library of the British Museum there is a printed 
edition of this work, published a few years after this performance. 
Except for a few bars of insignificant chorus, the whole work consists 
of accompanied recitative. hile the instrumental portions of the 
work are said to be poor and thin, the vocal parts are often expressive 
and pathetic, comprising the chief beauty of the opera. 

Peri was succeeded by Monteverde. he score of his Orfeo is in 
existence. It was performed in 1608, From that time on, the writing 
of operas has been practically continuous. Italy led for many years, 
for it was not until 1647 that opera was heard in France, when Peri’s 
Euridice was given in Paris. Robert Cambert was the founder of the 
French school. Lulli, an Italian, left Italy at too early an age to be 
much influenced by operatic development in that country. He went to 
Paris, found Cambert’s opera popular, and developed the forms that 
Cambert had originated. e wrote twenty operas in fourteen years, all 
produced with great magnificence. His melodic gift was not con- 
sidered great, although Bois Epais, in Amadis, and an air in Alceste 
are both famous and are still sung. As the inventor of what is known 
as the French overture, he rendered a great service to music. 

England, a little later than France, joined in the opera development, 
when Henry Purcell (1658-1695), became the pupil of Pelham Hum- 
phrey, who had been to Paris to learn everything that Lulli could 
teach. Modern authorities ‘consider that Purcell was “the greatest 
musical genius. England has ever produced.” His only opera, Dido 
and Aineas, was written at the age of seventeen and produced in 1688, 
This opera is always spoken of as the first English opera. It was 
sung here this season (in concert form) at a concert of the Friends of 

usic, 

Germany lagged behind other countries; but Hamburg provided a 
permanent opera house in 1678. One composer wrote 116 operas, the 
singers being mostly Italians, 

Thus, after the beginning of opera in 1600 it took nearly one hundred 
years to establish that form of music in the four countries, Italy, 
France, England and Germany. 


Soder-Hueck Aritsts at New Talent Musicales 


The program offered at the second of Mme. Tagliapietra’s 
New Talent Musicales, at the Waldorf Astoria on Tuesday 
morning, March 11, was really deserving of a large audi- 
ence. Whether it was due to the rain outside or other 
reasons, the fact remained that there was not much inspira- 
tion for the young artists, who were of a high standard. 
The work done by Marion Lovell, coloratura soprano, and 
Elliot Zerkle, baritone, both from Ada Soder-Hueck’s 
studio, speaks more for the ability of this New York 
teacher than anything that she might say about her method. 
It was here a case of the results of her method, and after 
all it is the results that count. 

Miss Lovell possesses one of the finest coloratura voices 
the writer has heard in a long time. Usually the technical 
skill and so called “fire works” are what impress. most, 
but with Miss Lovell it is not alone these, but also the 
warm and unusually rich quality of the voice itself. Fur- 
thermore, Miss Lovell has been carefully schooled. She 



















































































































































































































































Bain News Service photo 
EMMY KRUEGER, 
the distinguished German soprano of opera and concert, who 
arrived in New York last week for her first visit to America, 
She will remain here for the spring concert season, before 
returning home to sing this summer at Bayreuth the two 
widely differing roles of Sieglinde and Kundry, for both of 
which she is famous abroad. In this country her tour will 
begin with concerts with the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, and she will sing, among other engagements, at the new 
Philadelphia Festival, the Ann Arbor Festival and the great 
American Saengerfest at Chicago. Mme. Krueger has given 
the Musica Courter @ very interesting interview which 
will appear in next week's issue. 





sings the most difficult passages with no apparent effort— 
smoothly and delightfully. This was noticeable in her 
rendition of the Mad Scene from Lucia, and Charmant 
Oiseau from La Perle du Bresil, the flute obligatos being 
admirably supplied by Raymond Ellery Williams. In a wn 
selected group of songs, Miss Lovell was equally successful. 
The small audience was indeed genuine in its warm ap- 
plause. Miss Lovell should go far in her art. 

Mr, Zerkle possesses a fresh, vibrant voice which is agree- 
able at all times. He has a good sense for style and moods 
of songs and revealed good phrasing and diction. He sang 
numbers by Secchi, D’Ardelot and Bruno Huhn, and the 
Vision Fugitive from Verdi’s Herodiade. 

Excellent indeed were the piano accompaniments for both 
singers of Edna Sheppard. Theodore Hoeck, pianist, also 
appeared. 





FRANKFORT OPERA GIVES GERMAN 
PREMIERE OF MOUSSORGSKY’S KOVANTSCHINA 


Frankfort, February 26.—The second novelty of the sea- 
son has just been produced at the Frankfort Opera, an insti- 
tution cryingly in need of a united, centralized leadership, 
a first class conductor and a talented producer. If ever 
these are acquired we may still hope that, with the assistance 
of the excellent artists among the singers and instrumental- 
ists, the Frankfort Opera may again attain its former rank 
and perhaps even surpass it. That, in spite of the needs 
above mentioned, it has been possible to produce two novel- 
ties like Janacek’s Jenufa, and Moussorgsky’s Kovantschina, 
is indeed greatly to the credit of the opera management. 
Kovantschina, now given for the first time in Germany, is 
like Boris, orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakoff with innate 
skill. It reveals, however, quite a few weak spots, due per- 
haps to gaps left in the unfinished score by. Moussorgsky 
himself. At the same time there are episodes of exceptional 
beauty, namely the second picture, ballet music, various 
choruses, prayers and songs. 

The action of the work is unfortunately confused and of 
but slight dramatic interest. It treats of the disturbances 


caused by the ambitions and tyranny of various pretenders 
to the Russian throne before the appearance of Peter the 
Great. With this political action, animated by national 
scenes as in Boris, is intertwined the fate of Marfa, mistress 
of one of the conspirators. This difficult role, demanding 
a voice of extraordinary compass was given a remarkable 
portrayal by Magda Spiegel. The unusual resources at her 
command were used with a nobility and greatness seldom 
heard. Another striking performance was that of Robert 
vom Scheidt, as Dosifey, who, it is rumored, will leave 
Frankfort. If he does go, then Frankfort will lose one of 
the finest baritone voices, a truly musical artist and a re- 
markable Hans Sachs. The remainder of the cast, including 
Jean Stern, J. Glaser, A. Jaeger, and Ilse Petersen with her 
ballet, all offered their best and deserve unstinted praise. 
Some of the scenes created by Ludwig Sievert were very 
charming and belong to the best he has ever made. Franz 
Wartenberg deserves mention for his stage direction, as 
does also Conductor Martin, who led the performance 
creditably. HERMANN LISMANN. 





TWO SCENES FROM MOUSSORGSKY’S OPERA KOVANTSCHINA, 


as produced at the municipal opera, Frankfort on the Main. 


(1) Final tableau, Act I, 


(2) Act IV, Scenery by Ludwig 


Sievert; photos by Nini and Carry Hess, 
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EKDOUARD SCuUTY, THH AUSTRIAN COMPOSER, 
AND THE SUTRO SISTERS. 
This photograph, taken on the porch of Schutt’s villa at his 
home in Merano, in the Italian Tyrol (formerly Meran in 
the Austrian Tyrol), shows the veteran composer of piano 
music with Rose and Ottilie Sutro, the well known Amer- 
ican specialists in two-piano playing. 





Associated Glee Clubs Concert 


Recently there was inaugurated a movement to bring 
together into one organization all the glee clubs of America, 
the purpose being as follows: (1) “to create a greatly 
increased interest throughout the land in good music and 
to extend the influence of male singing clubs to that end;” 
(2) “to provide increased opportunities to our citizens to 
share the joys and benefits, the good fellowship and real 
democracy which abound in the meetings and activities of 
rale glee clubs;” (3) “to introduce between the member- 
clubs the vitalizing element of mass chorus singing and of 
competition by the establishment of periodic local, State 
and regional competitive singing meets;” (4) “to provide 
an ever-increasing supply of raw glee club material by 
encouraging the establishment of music-reading courses in 
the high schools of the land.” 

For the benefit of the organization fund of the proposed 
Associated Glee Clubs of America, a joint concert of the 
glee clubs of the Metropolitan district was held at Car- 
negie Hall on March 10, the following clubs participating : 
Banks Glee Club of New York, Friendly Sons Glee Club 
of New York, the Glee Club of Nutley, Mendelssohn Glee 
Club of New York, Men’s Glee Club of Mt. Vernon, Mont- 
clair Glee Club, Orpheus Glee Club of Flushing, Orpheus 
Club of Newark, Singers’ Club of New York, Summit Glee 
Club, University Glee Club of New York and University 
Glee Club of Brooklyn. The cooperating clubs were the 
Hartford Choral Club, Chamber of Commerce Glee Club 
of Rochester, Fortnightly Club of Philadelphia and the 
Orpheus Glee Club of Ridgewood, N. J. 

The program on this occasion was eo brim full of interest 
that lack of space forbids details in full. Who does not 
delight in hearing male choruses? And when so excellently 
done there was only pleasure for all. Needless to say, the 
effect of the combined clubs, numbering some six hundred 
voices, was stupendous, and yet, just as in the case of the 
individual clubs, the attacks, shadings, tempos were fine. 
Too, the soloists were all deserving of especial praise, and 
no little part of this likewise due the accompanists, 

The enthusiasm shown by the very large audience truly 
indicated the great popularity of this class of music. The 
various numbers rendered by the twelve clubs represented 
were loudly applauded and in two instances the audience 
insisted upon having the selections sung over again. After 
Deep River, by Burleigh, had been rendered by the combined 
singers, Mr. Zeiner, who conducted it, greeted the com- 
poser who was in the audience. Lord Geoffrey Amherst 
was not sung with the same rollicking swing that the col- 
legians from that college give it, but nevertheless was 
capitally done. The Viking song, by Coleridge-Taylor, given 
by the entire chorus, was superb, while John Peel, by Mark 
Andrews, and Deep River, by Burleigh, were repeated after 

rsistent applause. Mr. Crooks sang two encores to Night, 
y Rachmaninoff. The Lost Chord, by Sullivan, and the 
Prayer of Thanksgiving, by Kremser, were particularly well 
sung by the combined clubs with both organ and piano 
accompaniment, under the baton of Mr. Rodman and Mr. 
Huhn respectively. The effect obtained was truly magnificent. 
The program in full follows: 

I; 


Vilelews Bei sc 500 ccsccrendeseccnd 10F6 ee Peers Peale Coleridge-Taylor 
Conducted by Theodore Van. Yorx 
alter R. Dallow, accompanist 


Weed Bed tee: The. VAs 6 boo co. 05s th cbbnes tedbecbuee J. Herbeck 
Conducted by Mr, George H. Gartlan 
Rolling Dewar 00 TGs oo iss ec ccsesccvcvctoccssese Edward German 


Conducted by Mr. Frank Kasschau 
James Phillipson, Accompanist 
COMBINED CHORUS OF GLEE CLUBS 
Tie PAs hin dipeescancarincssateuetecenenesease Clark 
CHURN BUOE b xe oPeVe cbs lo heccecbcricncesesiee Wilfred Sanderson 
Albert A. Wiederhold | 
; William Reddick, accompanist 
Goel TRO Each Weicrs ceeer cweatsekiets cndscicsers Dvorak- Fisher 
Conducted by Marshall Bartholomew 
Incidental solos by 
Sylvian Ward and Sanger B. Steel 
2 William Reddick, accompanist 
Morning Hymn .........+ Rok ch id we vans bse 64409000 Seb eres Henschel 
Conducted by Dr. Arthur D. Woodruff 
Lord Goeffrey Amberst...+.......:.- nit Rte eked pele ov’ Hamilton 
Conducted by Dr. Arthur D. Woodruff 
William Reddick, accompanist 
UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB 
John Ped s+. ccvrgvcustvcccscccnserccerescecvcsss Mark Andrews 
Conducted by Mark Andrews 


MUSICAL COURTER 


The Lost Chord.........-.. Wie a betebe chtavee gues Sullivan-Brewer 
Conducted by H. Thomson Rodman 
Mark Andrews at the organ 
Clifford Megerlin at the piano 


COMBINED CHORUS OF GLEE CLUBS 


Lochinvar .....+++ Kay 8¥ Cae CEN E PORE wad © MONE ED Views Hammond 
Conducted by Ralph L. Grosvenor 
Incidental solos by 
Earle Tuckerman and William Roberts 
ie Zingg at the organ 
ward Hart at the piano 
COMBINED CHORUS OF GLEE CLUBS 
ADDRESS—EUGENE ALLEN NOBLE 
LOOMING ccccvecscreesscceovevecceceesccsessttenesionss Vasselinko 
AN RS El SS PE, eee PETE eT ETT CAREY Tee Rachmaninoff 
Richard Crooks. 
Francis Moore, accompanist 
PS SECS UL ar 4 oude 8k Coan Ueeucd Bice t ehbeeneese Maunder 
Sumene: Beantne, Pittahs.ie< oes e46es ccieveseeiativeses Palmgren 
CEE coon ue Ui dc due onehcncat beens Ganerens bhans MacDowell 
Conducted by Ralph L. Baldwin 
Francis Moore, accompanist 
MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB 
Doenp RWG cc civentuveeddccesscticasdvceces peveususveee Burleigh 
Conducted by Edward J. A. Zeiner 
Prayer of Thanksgiving Si kde «ini eidhdb eal tice dladiwe-e¢-0 stg Kremser 


Conducted by Bruno Huhn 

Mark Andrews at the organ 

William J. Falk at the piano 
COMBINED CHORUS OF GLEE CLUBS 





Teachers Endorse The Cry of the Woman 


Praise for Mana-Zucca’s song, The Cry of the Woman, 
continues to pour in. Following are a few encomiums 
received : 

I congratulate you on your new song, The Cry of the Woman. A 
number of my artists are having decided success with it,—Yeatman 
Griffith. 

_I admire your semi-sacred song, The Cry of the Woman, immensely. 
Your genuine inspiration has been praised by my pupils and myself.— 
Emilio A, Roxas. 

I deem The Cry of the Woman one of the very finest dramatic songs 


ever composed. Most grateful to the singer and of a real human 
thrill.—Jessamine Harrison-Irvine. 


I like your new song, The Cry of the Woman, very much indeed 
and shall recommend it to my pupils.—Dr. P. M. Marafioti. 


_ Your Cry of the Woman is splendid and I shall take great pleasure 
in having my pupils use it on their programs.—Zilpha Barnes Woods. 


Your song, The Cry of the Woman, is interesting and beautiful, 
and I will use it as I use several others in my studio.—Alberto 
Bimboni. 


Bachaus Sails in April 


Bachaus is to wind up his present tour with a trip to the 
middle West and South. Among his engagements on this 
tour are recitals in Muncie, Ind., and Louisville, Ky. 
Bachaus is to sail for Europe in April and will return next 
January for another tour under the direction of Concert 
Management Arthur Judson. 


Brocks’ Pupils Meet with Accidents 


Four of Hanna Brocks’ pupils and her accompanist, 
Beatrice Raphael, met with automobile accidents within a 
month. Only the accompanist and one pupil have so far 
recovered. Mme. Brocks planned to have her pupils give 
a musicale on February 11, but owing to the accidents she 
has postponed the event until all the pupils have recovered. 





Samoiloff Students Draw Full House 


Pupils of the Lazar S. Samoiloff bel canto studios sang 
to a full house at the De Witt Clinton High School on 
Sunday evening, March 16, and were very warmly received 
and enthusiastically applauded by the entire audience. 





Katherine Hale Gives Recital at Columbia 
_Katherine Hale was heard in an interesting recital of 
Canadian songs and poetry at Havemeyer Hall, Columbia 
University, on March 3. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA AND 
MENDELSSOHN CHOIR IN CONCERT 


Grisha Monasevitch Soloist with the Orchestra in All-Russian 
Program—Gearrison, Alcock, Althouse and Dadmun in 
Combined Concert of the Orchestra and Toronto 
Mendelssohn Choir—Jeritza Heard in 
Recital—Fifth Meeting of Philhar- 
monic Society Enjoyed 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 11.—An excellent program of 
Russian music was presented by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra at its concerts of March 7 and 8. The overture, Russ- 
lan et Ludmilla by Glinka, was the opening number, 
followed by the fifth symphony in E minor by Tschaikowsky, 
both well read and played. The soloist of the evening 
was the young violinist, Grisha Monasevitch, winner of 
the Stokowski medal in 1923, The concerto in A minor 
by Glazounoff, which he played, abounded in_ brilliant 
technical passages as well as beautiful melodic sections 
The young artist's mastery of his instrument and ease 
of manner would have done credit to one older and more 
experienced, The many recalls, after the concerto, proved 
the sentiment of the audience, Monasevitch was a pupil, first 
of -Fredetick Hahn, then studied with Sevcik, and re- 
cently’ with Franz Kneisel. The closing number was the 
Datice. from Snegourotehka. by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 

Toronto MENDELSSOHN CHorR. 

A° coficert of interest took place at the Academy of 
Music’ March 6, ‘when the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir 
conducted by H. A. Fricker, and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Leopold Stokowski, combined in an excellent pro 
gram, ‘ There’ were tmany turned away. 

The first part of the program was devoted to four 
motets (two by Palestrina and one each by William Byrd 
and Bach) sung by the choir alone, conducted by H. A. 
Fricker. In the Adoramus | te, the pianissimo attained by 
the 250 voices was splendid, as was also the ease and 
clearness with which they sang the Bach motet 

For the ninth symphony by Beethoven, Dr. Stokowski 
mounted the ‘stand and even surpassed his past triumphs 
as he led the orchestra through the first three movements, 
and then the orchéstra, quartet and chorus in the final 
movement. The. four soloists comprising the quartet 
were Mabel Garrison, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; 
Paul Althouse; tenor, and Royal Dadmun, baritone. The 
applause, at: the’ close, was tremendous 

Jeritza in Recrrat, 

Maria’ Jeritza was heard in recital at the Academy of 
Music, March 3. 

Cuamper Music ASSocraTION. 

The last of the Chamber Music Association concerts 
was given March 9 in the ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford by the Flonzaley Quartet. The program opened 
with the Brahms quartet in B flat major. Then came 
three short but interesting Landscapes by Ernest Bloch: 
North, Alpestre and Tongatabou, The final number was 
the Schumann quartet in A major, which fittingly closed 
a delightful season. 

PHILHARMONIC Society CoNCERT 

The Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia held its fifth 
meeting at the Academy of Music when Josef Pasternack 
again conducted the orchestra, composed of eighty members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. A feature of the evening 
was the presentation of the gold medal to Katherine Palmer, 
soprano, winner of this year’s contest. Miss Palmer was 
heard in an aria from Aida, and Myra Reed Skibinsky, 
pianist, was the other soloist. The orchestra was also 
heard in numerous selections. M, M. C., 


Grace Divine with San Carlo Company 
Grace Divine, contralto, has joined the “all-star” company 
of the San Carlo Opera Company for the rest of its tour 








the accommodation of students. 






FRANZ KNEISEL 


will conduct a class of.a limited number of 
students for 


Virtuoso Violin Playing and 
Chamber Music 
at Kneisel Hall, Blue Hill, Maine 
From July Ist to August 30th, 1924 
The “building, which contains Practice Rooms, Music Library and 


Hall for Concerts, Lectures, etc., has been especially designed for 


For terms of tuition and particulars for living accommodations, etc., 
apply to the Secretary of Franz Kneisel, 329 West 84th Street, 
New York, until June 1st (thereafter Blue Hill, Me.). 
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(Continued from page 5) 
tunity to reveal the mastery which they have achieved in 
interpretation of chamber music. Familiar quartets 
m Brahms and Schumann opened and closed the program 
the characteristic quartet in B flat major from Brahms 
ind the beautiful one in A major of Schumann. Sandwiched 
etween these were two new works of Ernest Bloch, a 
oup of three short pieces entitied Paysages, and a poem 
string quartet called Night. Mr. Bloch writes master- 
fully for string quartet and in these pieces discloses again 
those individual qualities of conception and workmanship 
which have placed him high among contemporary com- 
posers. The Flonzaleys played the pieces with evident 
ympathy and a large audience received them warmly, 
Satmonp Anp Hurtcueson, 
On Saturday afternoon, March 8, in Jordan Hall, Ernest 





Hutcheson, pianist, and Felix Salmond, celllist, were heard 
in a concert of sonatas for piano and cello. Their program 
opened with Brahms’ sonata in F major, continued with the 
ow movement and scherzo of Chopin’s sonata in G minor, 
ind ended with Beethoven's sonata in A major. Messrs. 





FELIX FOX 


(See story on page 5) 


Hutchesun and Salmond are admirable artists individually, 
and their ensemble playing was equally admirable. Mr. 
Salmond, who had not previously been heard in Boston, 
measured up to ali the fine things that have been said about 
him. He is truly a great artist, with uncommon musical 


intelligence and fine artistic sensibilities. An audience of 
good size gave both an enthusiastic welcome. 
Carot Rosinson in REcIrAat. 

Carol Robinson, pianist, who had a fine success as soloist 
with the People’s Symphony Orchestra recently, repeated 
this success when she played the following program, Tuesday 
evening, March 5, in Steinert Hall: sonata, op. 22, Schu- 


mann; concert etude, F minor, Witches Dance, Liszt; 
scherzo, B minor, Chopin; Promenades, Poulenc; Sumare, 
Milhaud ; Sonatine, Auric; Chez Petrouchka, Stravinsky; 
Danse Exotique, Alexander Steinert, Jr.; Poeme, Scriabin; 
Gadion, Ravel; Andaluza and Ritual Dance of the Fire, de 

i 

Miss Robinson confirmed the excellent impression which 
she had previously made here. Her playing is characterized 
by technical facility, a fine sense of rhythm and musical 
intelligence of a high order. She is, moreover, a versatile 
interpreter and her playing gave great pleasure to her 
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listeners. She is to be commended for her choice of pieces— 
one of the most interesting lists of the season. 


Monteux Conpucts Peropie’s SyMPHoONY. 


An audience which filled the St. James Theater to over- 
flowing gave Pierre Monteux a very warm welcome last 
Sunday afternoon when he appeared as guest conductor of 
the People’s Orchestra. The orchestra was in fine fettle 
and, under the expert leadership of the French conductor 
gave no little pleasure to its audience in a program com- 
prising the exalted and ever-beautiful symphony of 
Cesar Franck, Debussy's exquisite prelude to L’Apres 
Midi d'un Faune, Saint-Saéns’ Algerienne Suite, and 
the Fete Polonaise from ‘Chabrier's Le Roi Malgre Lui. 

Gertrupe Peppercorn Gives Piano REcITAL. 

Gertrude Peppercorn, the English pianist gave a 
recital here Wednesday afternoon, March 5, in Jordan 
Hall. She arranged a well varied, interesting and ex- 
acting program, in detail as follows : Prelude, sara- 
bande, aire, minuet, and gavotte, William Croft; Vari- 
ations in C minor, Beethoven; Sonata in C sharp 
minor (Moonlight), Beethoven; Impressions de Voy- 
age on Crimee, Nos. 1 and 3, Moussorgsky; La Fille 
Aux Cheveux de Lin, Debussy; L’Isle Joyeuse, De- 
bussy; Sonata in B flat minor, opus 35, Chopin. 

Mme. Peppercorn’s playing revealed a serviceable 
technic and evident appreciation of the structure of 
music. Her interpretations are well conceived and 
her phrasing generally beyond reproach. 

Boston Srrinc Quartet Concert, 

The Boston String Quartet gave the second concert 
of its series, Sunday evening, March 2, at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel. The program listed but. two pieces—a 
well written quartet in E minor by Bridge, with Mr. 
Motte-Lacroix as assisting pianist, and a very inter- 
esting if not uniformly charming second quintet by 
Fauré. The Boston Quartet has already achieved no 
little skill as an ensemble, and an audience of good 
size gave the players a warm reception. 

SympHony Concerts ror YOUNG Prope. 

On Monday and Tuesday afternoons, March 3 and 4, in 
Symphony Hall, Mr. Monteux conducted the last concerts 
this winter of the symphony orchestra to audiences of young 
people. As a departure from routine, Loraine Wyman gave 
a fresh demonstration of her skill and charm as an inter- 
preter of folk songs in three of Hughes’ Mother Goose 
Parodies. Otherwise the program included: Beethoven’s 
Overture to the play, Egmont; the Nocturne and Scherzo 
from Mendelssohn’s music to Shakespeare's a Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; the Farandole from Bizet’s music to the 
play, The Woman of Arles; a fragment of Franck’s Sym- 
phony; the Tartar Dances from Borodin’s Prince Igor. 

N. E. Conservatory to Give Reception To MonTEUx. 


Pierre Monteux, conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will be tendered a reception by the New England 
Conservatory of Music on Monday, March 24, from four- 
thirty to six o’clock, in Recital Hall, “This reception,” reads 
the announcement, “is intended as an expression of the 
appreciation of the faculty and students of the conservatory, 
of Mr. Monteux’s distinguished service to the orchestra 
and to the city of Boston during the past five years. All 
students and alumni of the conservatory are cordially in- 
vited to attend the reception. It is hoped that the largest 
possible number will take advantage of this opportunity 
to meet Mr. Monteux and thus express their appreciation, 
not only of his work with the orchestra, which is about to 
terminate, but also of the generous interest that he has 
taken at all times in the conservatory and its sa, 1 


Stults’ Duet Programs in Demand 


Following a most successful Bloomington (IIl.) appear- 
ance in joint recital, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Allen Stults have 
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> gion ae be given in Milwaukee at 


the morning of April 17. 
for next season for 


rey Sta o leredl fot Schon 


eral pea have | School on 
these successful duo-singers. 


Jan Chiapusso in Great Demand 


Jan Chiapusso, the distinguished pianist, has 
great demand throughout the season. 


In Springfeld cri) 





JAN CHIAPUSSO 


he gave a concert on the same course with Paderewski, 
Farrar, Schipa and Clarence Eddy. He recently played in 
Bowling Green (Ky.), with Bogumil Sykora, in joint re- 
cital, others appearing on the same course being Mischa EI- 
man, Frieda Hempel and Cyrena Van Gordon. Next week 
he is to appear in Detroit in recital in the Civic Union 
League course of Bradford Mills. During the present sea- 
son, Chiapusso has played so far a total of forty concerts, 
and before the season is over he will have filled no less 
than sixty engagements, as his managers have now booked 
a tour of twenty concerts in the West, including appearances 
in Portland (Ore.), Victoria (B. C.), San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, etc. Mr. Chiapusso is also well known in the 
East, and his New York appearances are always well at- 
tended. This year he is using on his programs such num- 
bers as Chopin’s sonata, Liszt’s sonata, the Tannhauser 
overture by Wagner-Liszt, Triana of Albeniz, and several of 
his own transcriptions of Bach and Couperin. 


Two New York Appearances for Sundelius 

Last Sunday evening, Marie Sundelius appeared with 
marked success at Carnegie Hall in her first New York 
recital, On Wednesday night, March 19, Mme. Sundelius 
made her first appearance of this season as Micaela in Car- 
men at the Metropolitan. 


Tokatyan-Abby Wedding Scheduled for April 5 


Mrs. Clarice Abby has issued invitations for the mar- 
riage of her pig Mary Antoinette, to Armand Tokat- 
yan, Metropolitan ra tenor, to take place at Sherry’s 
on April 5, at Matinighh 





PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY OF BOSTON SEEKS FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The fine work accomplished by the Pouaste’, Symphony 
Orchestra in providing music of a high quality is now gen- 
erally recognized in Boston. Many testinfonials to that 
effect have been received. Thus Mr. Monteux, who was 
guest conductor of that orchestra March 9, has written : 


I have no hesitation in saying that I ider Mr. Mollenh and 
his musicians of the People ymphony Orchestra of great value to 
the city of Boston. Such an organization, whose aid is to increase 
the , greged knowledge and appreciation of = best orchestral music, 
should be given the heartiest he People’s 9) 

From every point of view the People’s Symphony Orchestra should 
be supported—encouraged. It is an organization of excellent orchestral 
players who are making sacrifices of time and money to give high 
class orchestral music for a public to whom the Symphony concerts are 
ordinarily not accessible. 


Manifestly, this excellent work cannot continue unless 
there is adequate financial support. The m ement of 
the orchestra has therefore sent out the following appeal 
to music lovers: 


The People’s Symphony Orchestra is a volunta 
professional musicians who have associated t¢ ves together for 
the purpose of giving every season in Boston a series of concerts of 
the music at nominal prices of admission—Aitt cents for the best 
seats and twenty-five cents for seats in the second balcony. 

The current series marks the fourth season of these concerts. The 
audiences have shown a steady, continuous growth until now the seat- 
ing capacity of the theater about 1800) is taxed to its utmost and 

appllensons for the twenty-five cent seats frequently exceed the avail- 
© supply 

No orchestra ever has been or can be self-su ting on such : scale 
of prices. In the present instance, absorbed by the 
musicians themselves. have —— willing = to “this time to accept 
a sma ion of remuneration in order that 
an opportunity might be Sears i a of limited means to hear the 
great masterpieces of 

For the first season each of the orchestra epastued $2.76 for 
each concert including three’ ral ~ a for the second season, $4.70, 
and for the third season $5.10. This latter included receipts from 
public subscriptions “of $4 er. 

raise $10,000 by pa gree > 


ccription, or the concerts will be d discontinued The amount, toget 
with the estimated box office receipts, would Cah Tt 
per concert including the three required rehearsals. that amount 
e but one-half what he would earn if engaged in his regular occupa- 
ion, 

We ask you to re us in the maintenance of this worthy organiza- 
tion by becomi our association. Please indicate the 
class of member: ip you desire on a enclosed card and send your 

1 





organization of 


subscription to William P. Daniels, treasurer, care of Moors & Cabot, 
111 Devonshire Street, 
The following subscriptions hhave been received: 
ee Se TR 6 00454 04 oss 6 cabend-onadedasch tees teuneaed $100 
Frederick P. Cabot...........00+. SeUes cBEVs co bs ROR DOLE SS 100 
Mrs. George E. eee » + s9'¢ we Ck ddibeee Penabavn He twasedes 100 
Mrs. Walter C, Baylies. ccceccces SVs dvdetea bacetadenesdovk Ho 
govesesee CORALS CESESSENSOS SS CON OC EN CO CDC CeeST Se 1 


Mere. it fr RCC ans cw ce tices ce Cenew ates sueeesteeres 

Edward C. Moore... > 
Sen E. S. Roumaniere ... 
E. Sohier Welch.......... 
Reinhold Faelten ............. 


E. Af SEE Sc Fi dUTP bs 6c cb Se ve ced odes kalevevtsiecete 

Mrs. C. Winthrop 

Miss Rose L, Dexter 
. T. Coolidg 
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CHOOSING A VOCAL TEACHER 
By McCLURG MILLER 


When a man goes into the market to purchase a piece 
of machinery with which he is entirely unacquainted, 
he must, of course, take the word and advice of the man 
who has the machine for sale. He will listen, ask many 
questions and, perhaps, if an experienced buyer, will en- 
deavor to make the salesman contradict himself and in 
doing so, expose a possible defect or untruthful statement. 
How different the actions of this man when he looks for 
a singing teacher! He places himself in the hands of 
persons he considers friends, reads a few startling adver- 
tisements, then accepts anything given him. One day he 
discovers something is wrong and blames the teacher! 
What can he expect? Where was his common sense? Why 
not use just the same tactics, with a few variations, that 
he used in the first purchase? Should one not purchase a 
singing teacher’s knowledge with the same care he uses 
in the purchase of merchandise? 

Singing is a natural activity of the vocal organs, con- 
trolled by laws as logical as the laws of mechanics. These 
laws or principles will stand unharmed before the heaviest 
fire of cross-questioning because they are the truth—truth 
in the light of both physiology and psychology. A teacher 
who understands both sides of his work never hides behind 
vague or..high-sounding phraseology in answering the 
questions of prospective pupils. The unworthy teacher 
will seek to cover his own ignorance in the confusion he 
creates in the pupils’ minds by such answers. Simplicity 
of explanation and illustration is the truest proof of know- 
ledge. There is something wrong with an idea that can- 
not be put into words which anyone of average intelligence 
can comprehend. Of course, there are people who judge 
a teacher's knowledge by his ability to bewilder them and 
tell things both strange and wonderful! There need be 
little sympathy wasted upon such a person, because he will 
go wrong anyway. 

The singing instrument is the vocal organ and the mind 
is the player of this instrument. Both are subject to laws. 
It is the teacher’s duty to know and so explain these laws 
and their application that the pupil can understand them. 
When the action is contrary to these principles, a badly 
impaired or ruined voice is the result. 

Most pupils lose sight of the fact that their ability to 
sing depends entirely upon their ability to think. One can 
never sing better than he can think. All bad vocal habits 
have their origin in wrong thinking, or, as in many cases, 
no thinking at all. The teacher can only guide his pupils’ 
thoughts. Through discussion and illustration, he can 
explain his ideas, which must in all stages, be simple, 
cleancut and logical. A conscientious teacher welcomes 
questions and intelligent argument. These enable him to 
keep in touch with the pupil’s mental attitude and frame of 
mind. 

As the work proceeds, the pupil can readily judge his 
progress, if he is willing to apply the same common sense 
to it that he would to anything else. No singing can be 
right that is in any degree uncomfortable, complicated or 
contrary to physiological laws. No pupil should do any- 
thing for the sole reason that he is so instructed by his 
teacher. If he does, he has only himself to blame, if the 
teacher misleads him. A _ logical explanation should be 
had for every direction the reason for which is not per- 
tectly obvious. 

It is surprising the lack of knowledge displayed by some 
pupils who have studied for years. Yet they wonder why 
they cannot sing,—and always blame the teacher. 

Pupils have, in their own hands, the power to quickly 
force the unworthy teacher to find some other way of play- 
ing upon the credulity of the public, but there will always 
be those who like to be fooled—with many at hand to 
fool them. They look around for the teacher who promises 
them most and tells them just what they want to hear. 
They cannot stand the truth, until one day with a voice 
in bad shape they come to the conclusion that perhaps the 
teacher who told them those unpleasant things knew where- 
of he spoke. 


Freemantel to Tour in Beethoven Recitals 


The seldom sounded new note in music has been attained 
by Frederic Freemantel with his recitals of the songs of 
Beethoven. Presenting songs which many people did not 
realize the master composer had written, Freemantel drew 
a response from the public and critics, following his recent 
recitals in New York and Philadelphia that indicates a great 
desire for the programs (and the thoroughly entertaining 
explanatory talks accompanying them) which the tenor of- 
fers. In reviewing the Philadelphia recital, the Evening 
Bulletin of February 8 commented in part as follows: “To 
the man who declities to listen to music of the so-called 
classical type, because there is not tune to it, these songs 
must have come as a distinct shock. In many of them 
there is a simple, melodic line, tunes that are remembered 
and vaguely hummed for days after they are heard.” Free- 
mantel is now under the exclusive management of Daniel 
Mayer, and is being booked for an extensive tour of the 
country 


A Schelling Year 
It looks like a Schelling year. Mr. Schelling’s A Victory 
Ball has been played by the Detroit, St. Louis, Minneapo- 
lis and several other orchestras, and now it is announced 
by the Philharmonic under Mr. Mengelberg’s direction— 
its second year on the Philharmonic programs. Mr. Schel- 
ling is also playing his Impressions of an Artist's Life on 
tour with the Philharmonic, and his Variations on an 
Original Theme have made a great success, not only on his 
own recital programs, but also on those of Olga Samaroff. 
Add te this Mr. Schelling’s successful activities as lecturer, 
pianist and conductor at the Children’s Concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic Society and the American Orchestral Society, and 

one has a sketch of the Schelling year. 


More Success for Milan Lusk 


Milan Lusk, violinist, appeared in Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
on February 29, with splendid success. March 2 he gave a 
recital in the Methodist Church in La Grange, Ill. A good 
many of his recent dates, such as_the Irving Park Club, on 
February 7, and the Hermosa Club on February 12, are 
return engagements, which fact testifies to his popularity. 
One of his most distinctive successes was his appearance on 
the Artist Series given in Morgan Park, IIl., by the Men’s 
Euterpean Club. On this occasion, February 16, Milan 
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Lusk was given an unusually warm reception by the large 


representative audience of music lovers, and responded, :as 
usual, with several encores. 


ROME 





(Continued from page 7) 
nessed a successful performance of his Juliette and Romeo. 
It was a gala evening arranged in Zandonai’s honor by the 
impressario Mme. Carelli and proved to be a fitting attesta- 
tion of the esteem and affection in which Zandonai is held 
by the Roman public. He was recalled innumerable times 
before the curtain at the end of the performance. 

And while speaking of the opera, mention should be made 
of the new opera Emiral, by Bruno Barili, which won the 
prize of the city of Rome. It is now being rehearsed and 
its performance promised for early March. 

_ Prenty or CHAMBER MusIC AND PIANISTS. 

Chamber music seems to be growing in favor more and 
more if one may judge by the number of concerts. Limited 
space will not allow an account of all the various organiza- 
tions. One of the three of the more important ensemble 
concerts deserving mention, however, was that of the Poulet 
Quartet at the Santa Cecilia Academy. A feature of this 
was the appearance of Micheline-Kahn, harpist, who proved 
to be an artist of exceptional quality.in a performance of 
the Ravel sonatina, transcribed for harp solo, and, with 
the assistance of the quartet, Debussy’s .Darise sacrée and 
Danse profane. The three C’s trio—Casella, Corti -and 
Crepax—appeared in the Sala Sgambati. Their ensemble 
is well nigh perfect, judging by the beauty with which they 
pet rt: trios of Ravel and rales. Pizetti’s sonata for 
piano and cello completed their program. Concerts of the 
Society Amici della Musica and those of the Roman Quartet 
also deserve mention. 

And pianists! Scores of them, it seems, are monopoliz- 
ing the halls. Following a process of elimination there 
remain as -most important Alfred «Cortot, Carlo Zecchi, 
Enrico Beato and Raoul de Koczalski. After Cortot, the 
youthful Zecchi is an outstanding talent of much promise. 
At one of the Augusteo concerts under Molinari, the lad 
received an ovation such as is rarely tendered even to great 
celebrities. 

A New AMERICAN SONATA, 

Then there is the American pianist-composer, Randall 
Thompson, who must not be forgotten. In a’concert at the 
American Academy his new ‘sonata’ was heard. Not only is 
it difficult technically, but at first hearing, equally difficult 
to comprehend. Its content, besides its complexity, proves 
that there is still plenty of good matérial in America worthy 
of developing. Mr. Thompson, who was highly compli- 
mented on all sides, can well be proud of what he has 
achieved so far. 


JouN VALENTINE A SUCCESS. 


Another American who did himself proud is John Valen- 
tine, tenor. In a remarkable program he revealed a sympa- 
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thetic lyric voice, of beautiful quality and training. Mr. 
Valentine actually sings, an achievement all too rare these 
days, and his interpretative qualities are splendid. He was 
applauded to the echo and many encores were demanded. 
is accompanist, Mme. Mildred Turner-Bianco, also an 
American, was one of the best heard here this year. 
A Post Mortem, 

Poor Kubelik! Once an idol in America, Italy and prac 
tically all the world of music, essayed a concert here which 
he had better left unattempted, though the magic charm of 
his name again sufficed to allure a tremendous audience to 
hear him play, among other things, a concerto of his own. 
This concert incited the press to exclaim unanimously that 
he should retire. Dotty Pattison. 


Binghamton Praises Seibert 

“Throng at Endicott approves new organ—Crowds First 
Presbyterian Church to hear Henry F, Seibert give recital— 
Exceptional in technic and sympathetic interpretation.” 
This was the caption of an article in a Binghamton paper. 
Music lovers of Endicott are expressing their appreciation 
of and delight in the recital given by Henry F. Seibert in 
the First Presbyterian Church. Public opinion, generally, 
bespeaks the greatest possible approval and bids fair not to 
forget. People who came early were fortunate, for by eight 
o’clock the seats in both church auditoriums and adjoining 
lecture room were filled, every available chair had been 
used in aisles wherever possible, and even the choir space 
was utilized, Those who came late were turned away. 

Mr. Seibert.reaches the hearts of his audience and carries 
them with unerring touch. His playing is masterful because 
it is so much a part of what he himself feels; it is the kind 
that appeals to one’s deepest feelings and brings out the best 
that the composition holds. 

The program offered a variety of musical types. The first 
numbers seemed to do two things: to show the exceptional 
ability of the organist in dealing with the most difficult 
selections, and to demonstrate the response of the new 
organ to the lightest possible touch. Christmas in Sicily 
was -a general favorite, a number which proved that even 
the lightest, softest tone could carry to every part of the 
church. Concert Scherzo (Mansfield) and the Largo 
(Handel) gave opportunity for full, rich tones. The Largo 
made, as usual, an almost universal appeal because of its 
dignity, strength and rhythm. The Minuet (Boccherini) 
andthe Marche Champetre (Boex) were characteristically 
true to Mr. Seibert’s style, and hence to their own purpose. 
The Second Concert Study (Yon) proved what may be 
done with an organ; with all its stops and pedals, and, to- 
gether with the two succeeding encores, showed wonderful 
technic. 

Recent recitals booked by Mr. Seibert included: February 
3—Skinner radio, WEAF, Wilson Memorial program; 
6—radio recital, as prelude to funeral service of Woodrow 
Wilson; 12—dedicatory recital on new Austin organ in 
First Presbyterian Church, Endicott, N. Y.; 22—Town Hall, 
New York; 24—Skinner radio recital; March 2—municipal 
recital, Rajah Theater, Reading, Pa. 
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II, The Vissi d’Arte, after a tussle with 
Scarpia, she sang on her back—Vienna pa- 
pers please copy—and she had the good taste 
not to come out of the character in response 
to an interrupting roar of applause. Her 






“Miss Fitziu in height recalled Ternina, the 
first great singing Tosca here; she observed, 
too, the conventional dressing of the role, 
with particular courage, even candor, in act 


recall at the scene's end was a popular out- 
burst such as was oftener in the opera days 
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of Hammerstein, and the soprano received 
many flowers, from a gorgeous Tosca-stick 
of orchids to an armful of American Beauty 
buds.”——-New York Times. 
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DENISHAWNS TO PRESENT 
ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and Their Company to Appear 
at the Manhattan Opera House, April 3 and 4 

When Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers come to the Manhattan Opera House, Thursday and 
Friday, April 3 and 4, for their annual New York perform- 
ances, under the management of Daniel Mayer, the public will 
be treated to that rarest of all pleasures—an all-American 
dance program, 

Not only are Miss St. Denis, Mr. Shawn and every member 
of their assisting company American born and American 
trained, but also the music for each number was written by an 
American composer, and the themes of their compositions are 
invariably and characteristically American, although the 
range of their subjects is unlimited by time or space. 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn have spent many, many 
months in acquiring the music for this program, In almost 
every instance they have sought out the composer, consulted 
beforehand with him, told him their conception of the story 
and choreographic arrangement of the dance in question, and 
then asked him to fit his music to them, The result is an 
unprecedented dramatic force and continuity in all of their 
numbers 

Starting (as seems both logical and 
just) with our American classic, Ed- 


ward MacDowell, the Denishawns will 
visualize his Sonata Tragica and his 
Polonaise. Then will come R. S. 


Stoughton’s beautiful and mysterious 
The Spirit of the Sea, danced by Miss 
St. Denis and Mr. Shawn, Mr. 
Stoughton is best known as a com- 
poser of the organ and has won for 
himself an enviable reputation through 
his compositions of ‘Oriental inspira- 
tion 


CAaDMAN INCLUDED. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman needs no 
introduction. He is the, authority on 
American Indian music, His opera, 
Shanewis, as every one knows, was 
produced by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and his songs are loved and 
sung everywhere. His music of the 
Cuadro Flamenco, arranged by Louis 
Horst, also an American, is one of the 
most flaming and brilliant numbers in 
an unusually colorful program. 

The music of Ishtar of the Seven 
Gates has been arranged by Mr. 
Horst entirely out of the compositions 
of Charles Tomlinson Griffes, another 
American. Mr. Horst, by the way, 
has for eight years been the musical 
director of the Denishawn School 
and conductor of the orchestra for 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn. 


AMERICAN SKETCHES 


In the section of the program which 
the Denishawns call “American 
Sketches,” are represented three more 
American composers--Dent Mowrey, 
by his Danse Americaine; Nathaniel 
Dett, by his Negro phantasy, Juba 
Dance, and Louis Gottschalk, by his 
Pasquinade, 

Damel Mayer, distinguished impre- 
sario, believed that Ruth St. Denis, 
Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dan- 
cers had something to offer the public, 
which both as art and entertainment 
was incomparable and unequalled. 
Through his faith, a tour of America 


was arranged—and its phenomenal 
and overwhelming success is now a 
matter of history. 

With this same organization of 


dancers, American born and American 
trained, accompanied by music com- 
posed by American musicians, and 
with a repertory of ballets the cos- 
tumes and scenery of which have been 
comgpes by American artists, Miss 
St. Denis and Mr. Shawn expect in 
a few years more to tour the globe, 
offering to the world America’s con- 
tribution to the dance—not for com- 
parison, nor in the spirit of competi- 
tion, but merely claiming a place in the sun. 

The performances at the Manhattan Opera House on 
April 3 and 4, are in a way the premiere of this world- 
program to be of all-American art. D. 





Klamroth Artist-Pupils Heard 

Wilfried Klamroth attracts to himself many young sing- 
ers as pupils, who soon become proficient, for conscientious 
tutelage such as he imparts naturally brings results. An 
artistic evening of artistic music, in an artistic environment, 
was that of March 13, when his residence-studio was filled 
to hear singers who study with him. 

The evening began with a duet, Quis est Homo (Stabat 
Mater), sung with fine unity and effect by Mesdames Park- 
hurst and May, who also closed the program with an Eng- 
lish duet. Mrs. Henigson followed with songs by Schu- 
mann and Schubert, singing faultlessly in German. Mrs. 
Hall's pretty voice was heard in the Santuzza aria, in which 
her dramatic ardor was pronounced. Mr. Abbott followed, 
singing a Franz song in perfect German, as well as a very 
old English song, his enunciation being remarked. Gwen- 
dolyn Fisk sang two songs, of which Chanson de Florian 
was tastefully done. Adele Parkhurst followed, and this 
singer sang with such fine conviction, warm expression and 
all that goes to make highest-class singing, that one is con- 
vinced that she is bound for great heights; especially was 
this so in a song by Tschaikowsky. Miss Boudreau sang 
several very modern French songs, with beauty of voice 
and appropriate style, and Miss Eide came next with Ger- 
man songs, doing credit to her teacher. Ruano Bogislav 
added characteristic Polish and Russian songs, the singer 
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saying a few words about each song, so heightening the 
hearer’s enjoyment. Miss Hatcher’s singing of English 
songs and the aria from Tosca showed fine talent. The 
light coloratura soprano of Miss Rothman, in the aria from 
La Sonnambula, was brilliantly effective. 

Mrs. Klamroth and Miss Schuleen played accompani- 
ments, 





Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 


David Mannes, recovered from his recent illness, was 
back at his post conducting the concert on Saturday even- 
ing, March 15, much to the delight of the regular patrons 
who packed the vast auditorium to capacity. 

Mr. Mannes has established for himself an unusual popu- 
larity. He is most popular with all who attend and they 
had enjoyed his oll offerings during the past few years 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

His program at this last concert was one of especial inter- 
est as it contained as the leading number Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony No. 6 (Pathetique), which was presented with 
marked intelligence and tonal color. Other numbers per- 
formed were: Overture, Egmont, Beethoven; Charbrier’s 
Spanish Rhapsody; Ave Maria, Schubert; Minuet, (for 
strings), Boccherini; Ballet music from Samson and Delilah, 





RUTH ST. DENIS AND TED SHAWN IN ISHTAR 


Saint-Saéns, as well as Wagner’s Entrance of the Gods into 
Valhalla and The Ride of the Valkyries. 

The closing concert of this series will be held Saturday 
evening, March 22, when Mr. Mannes will present the 
Coronation March from The Prophet, Meyerbeer; Schu- 
bert’s symphony in B minor (Unfinished); two Grainger 
numbers—Irish Tune from County Derry and Shepherd's 
Hey; overture In Springtime, Goldmark; Excerpts from 
Parsifal, Wagner, Salut d’Amour, Elgar; Serenade, Haydn, 
as well as the Theme and Variations from Suite No. 3, 
Tschaikowsky, 


High Praise for Charles T. Tittmann 


On February 17, Charles T. Tittmann, the well known 
basso, gave a song recital in the Victoria Theater at 
Steubenville, Ohio, under the auspices of the Union Mission, 
which was well attended despite one of the worst storms 
of the winter. Concerning this recital, Charles D. Simeral, 
editor of the Herald-Star, stated on the first page of the 
edition of February 18 that, “Mr. Tittmann possesses a 
voice such as has rarely been heard in this city and in our 
judgment it is equal to the voice of any man singing any- 
where in the world today.” 

So successful was the recital that Mr. Tittmann was 
at once engaged to return on March 3 for another recital. 
Due to a cold, the date was postponed to March 10, when 
Mr. Tittmann sang to a capacity audience at the Hamline 
M. E. Church. 

Mr. Tittmann’s many spring e ements include the 
Greensboro, N. C., Festival on April 24, in selections from 
Faust and Lohengrin, the Ithaca, N. Y., Festival on April 
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26 in songs and the Rossini Stabat Mater; the Mississippi 
State Festival at Jackson on May 1 and 2 in concert and 
Gaul’s Holy City; a-recital at Anderson, S. C., on May 5; 
the Stabat Mater and Rose Maiden at the Maryland Uni- 
versity Festival on May 14 and 15, and a concert with the 
Interstate Commerce Glee Club of Washington. Other 
Festival engagements are now pending. 





Roderick White in Mendelssohn Concerto 


Olivet, Mich., March 5.—Roderick White appeared with 
the Olivet College Orchestra, conducted by Pedro Paz, in 
the auditorium of the First Congregational Church of 
Olivet, Mich. on March 5. Mr. White played the Men- 
delssohn concerto in E minor and was admirably supported 
by the orchestra. 

Much interest has been created in Olivet and its vicinity 
over this event which reached its climax last evening. Mr. 
White was obliged to respond to much applause. The or- 
chestra shared fully in the success of the concerto, the 
score being played with fine expression and always in sym- 
pathy with the solo. Mr. White portrayed with distinction 
the various moods represented, showing an artistic appre- 
ciation of the beauty so eloquently set forth by the com- 
poser. His playing was very beautifully done with a tone 
of fine eloquence and warmth and with 
the spirit that comes of enthusiasm. 

The program began with the over- 
ture to the opera, Mireille, by Gounod. 
The symphonic work of the evening 
was Schubert’s symphony in B minor 
which was followed by three dances, 
Nell Gwyn, by Edward German, 

After the concert a reception was 
held in one of the sorority halls in 
honor of Mr. White. He gave there 
a short, informal program, which 
came as a result of numerous requests. 

S. D. R. 





Fanning to Tour Coast 


Cecil Fanning will be on the Pacific 
Coast during the month of April. He 
will sing in California under the man- 
agement of L. E. Behymer, his en- 
gagements including recitals at Po- 
mona on April 15 and Whittier on 
April 18. The Los Angeles Choral 
Society will present The Beatitudes on 
April 20, and Mr. Fanning has been 
engaged to sing the baritone role. 

ecitals in Salem, Oregon, on April 
2, and in Seattle on April 7, are in the 
baritone’s Northwestern _ itinerary, 
which is under the management of 
Katherine Rice. H. B. Turpin, his 
accompanist, will support the artist in 
all of these appearances, 

Bertrand Brown, personal represen- 
tative of Cecil Fanning, reports that 
the baritone has been booked for 
forty-six recitals in the Middle West 
next season. In addition to indi- 
vidual engagements, these include a 
series of recitals under the direction 
of the Horner-Witte Concert Bureau 
of Kansas City. 


Mme. Lowe Has Unique Class 
Evening 


Caroline Lowe, well known New 
York .vocal teacher, held the second 
of her class evenings at her studio, 
March 3. It proved an_ interesting 
and successful affair and a unique 
feature was the criticisms written by 
the students of each performance, in- 
cluding their own, This proved help- 
ful to the students and was enjoyed 
by them as well. Those taking part 
were Doris Makestein, soprano; 
Margaret Bradley, contralto; Ralph 
Pembleton, tenor; Myrtle Purdy, con- 
tralto; Sam Cubusski, tenor; Laura 
Henriques, soprano; Betty Blanke, 
soprano; Nicholas Clarkson, tenor, 
and Charles Hoerning, baritone. The 
»xrogram included arias and songs by 
ione-teuen, Spross, Ronald, Buzzi- 
Peccia, Beethoven, Puccini, Gilberté, 
Del Riego, John Barnes Wells, 
Squires, Allitsen and others.. Some fine voices were heard 
and there was plenty of evidence of excellent training. 


Music Week Contests Going On 


Under the chairmanship of Laura Sedgwick Collins, her 
Music Week Contest Committee held a meeting at Columbia 
University on March 13, which was well attended and re- 
sulted in enthusiastic cooperation and constructive plan- 
ning. On Thursday and Friday evenings the District No. 8 
Contests were held at De Witt Clinton High School, under 
the chairmanship of Leonard Liebling. A number of soloists 
and choral bodies were heard and judged by Dr. Tertius 
Noble, Carolyn Beebe, and Mark Andrews. Among othee 
committee members present were Dr. Cornelius Rybner and 
Carl V. Lachmund. 





Gerhardt Sails 


Following her last appearance of the season on Friday, 
March 7, at Carnegie Hall, Elena Gerhardt sailed for 
England on the Olympic, March 15. She will make several 
appearances in London and give a few concerts in the 
provinces, After spending the summer on the continent, 
she will return early in the fall for a short tour of this 
country. 


Rubinstein Completes Tour 


Erna Rubinstein has canted her third American tour 
and sailed for Europe last Saturday on the S. S.. President 
Roosevelt. She will return next January for another tour, 
which will take her for the first time to the Pacific Coast. 
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VIENNA IN THE THROES OF THE “FASCHING” 





Carnival Season, with Its Balls and Festivities, Provides a Variety of Entertainment and Amusement—Philharmonics Not 
Idle—Viennese Romantics—And Modernists—A Strange Prophet—Russians—Two Distinguished 
Italians—Vaudeville Stunts 


Vienna, February 26.—At present Vienna is in the throes 
of the “Fasching,” or Carnaval, season, and the three or 
four big balls and festivities which come off night after 
night between New Year’s and Ash Wednesday provide a 
certain well-deserved respite for the overworked musical 
critic. The larger concert halls are occupied by the dancing 
and courting crowds of pleasure-seekers twice or three times 
a week, and the wise critic stays at home on these blessed 
nights, lest he should be longing for the rare and unique 
spectacle of seeing Wilhelm Furtwangler make his debut 
on the wicked dancing floor—an experience which provided 
a small sensation for Vienna the other night at a big ball 
given by the Musikhistorisches Institut, which is the music 
department of the Vienna University; or lest he succumb 
to the temptation of visiting the ball arranged by the Vienna 
Philharmonics, for the joy of hearing Felix Weingartner 
conduct Viennese Waltzes at the head of that venerable old 
orchestra, 

GHosTs OF THE Past, 

These must have been rare treats—but the writer is suffi- 
cientiy satiated with music to deny himself such diversion. 

But the  Philharmonics 
have not been idle otherwise, 
even during the absence in 
Spain of Weingartner, their 
regular conductor. The zeal- 
ous concert bureaus are ever 
eager to have “something 
doing” for this organization 
(which is sure of a_ full 
house whenever it appears), 
aside from its regular sub- 
scription concerts. For once 
the Philharmonics had a 
chance to do something fer 
a local composer the other 
day, when Leopold Reich- 
wein conducted an entire 
concert of works by Franz 
Schmidt, including his second 
symphony and the extremely 
grateful Interlude from his 
opera Notre Dame — well- 
worn and certainly none too 
original music of the sort 
which hurts no one’s feel- 
ings. These might not have 
been so pretentiously put in 
the limelight, were it not for 
the fact that Schmidt, a sort 
of miniature Pfitzner as re- 
gards his political faith, but 
otherwise a lovable gentle- 
man, is a sort of a patriotic 
issue, and one of those com- 
posers whose local vogue 
accrues chiefly from the ap- 
parent necessity of discover- 
ing a native genius now and 
then. 

In this respect men like 
Schmidt and others § are 
profiting from the errors 
and omissions committed 
by a previous generation 
towards the geniuses of its 
time. The Philharmonics 
have not forgotten that not 
so very long ago they firmly 
refused to play the sym- 
phonies of Anton Bruckner 
in their concerts—the same 
Bruckner whose hundredth 
birthday was solemnly cele- 
brated by them recently with 
a great memorial concert 
under Schalk. And they well 
remember that they literally 
ejected Gustav Mahler from 
his post as their conductor— 
the very same Mahler whose 
third symphony was the big 
feature of their last Sun- 
day’s extra concert under 
Furtwangler. Since then the 
Philharmonics (and Vienna 
in general) have become more cautious. They play even 
Schmidt now with apparent delight, and revel in the Strauss 
Sinfonia Domestica and Hero’s Life two and three times 
a season under Strauss—last week brought another one of 
those evenings—lest the next generation might again accuse 
them of misjudgment and ill-will towards their contem- 
porary artists. 

VIENNESE ROMANTICS. 

So far this precautious attitude of the Philharmonic men 
extends only to contemporary Viennese composers of the 
“good” kind. Wicked bolshevists of music like Schonberg, 
or Bartok, are still excluded from their programs—partly, 
perhaps, out of a feeling of kind-hearted sympathy for the 
subscribers ‘and patrons who would probably rather starve 
than consume such spicy musical nourishment. Rudolf 
Nilius, promoter and conductor of the Philharmonic Cham- 
ber Concerts dared once, but never agait, to serve his 
listeners the Schénberg Chamber Symphony. (These 
chamber concerts are a sort of side-show of the Philhar- 
monic’s regular series, and Nilius has this season charac- 
terized them as such by making them evening concerts 
instead of Sunday noon affairs along the regular Phil- 
harmonic lines.) It took the patrons of the Nilius-concerts 
some time to get over that shock, and since then Nilius has 
been avoiding all “offensive” music and featuring chiefly 
modern music of the mildly entertaining kind. His latest 
novelties were a “Canzone Italiana” entitled La Mammlon- 
tana, for strings, harp, celesta and timpani, by Domenico 
Alaleona—a stale and uninteresting piece—and the second 
symphony of Franz Moser which represents a condensed 
survey of the many operas and symphonies of recent years 
which Moser has had ample chance to hear and digest dur- 


ing his long services as a member of the Philharmonic 
orchestra. The same concert gave a first chance to a young 
Viennese composer, Josef Rinaldini-Dasatiel, with his Ro- 
mantic Night, opus 12, and it was an auspicious debut. His 
Romantic Night is of short duration and free from excit- 
ing events, but lightened by plenty of fine tonal firework. 
Dasatiel lays less stress on startlingly original thematics 
and harmonics, but he uses the manifold orchestral colors 
with great skill to convey the desired atmosphere. The 
piece flows freely and smoothly; it is not speculative or 
intellectual music, but full of fine lyrical meditation. 


AND MODERNISTS. 


The Kolbe Quartet, a chamber organization composed 
of four attractive and brave young women, have mustered 
their courage this year for the presentation of a number of 
home-grown modern composers carefully sandwiched in 
between their classic programs. They started out with the 


string quartet opus 16, by Hans Gal whose opera The Holy 
Duck has just been acquired by Weingartner for the Volks- 
oper, 


following its several successful hearings through 





RUTH ST. DENIS, TED SHAWN AND THE DENISHAWN DANCERS 
tbove: Ted Shawn as an American Indian (left), and Ruth St, Denis in Ishtar (right). 


(See story on opposite page.) 


Germany. The quartet dates back to 1916, and it was 
rather baffling to find that eight years ago Gal ventured to 
include a full-fledged and very humorous fox trot rhythm 
in the last movement; this is worthy of note since Stravinsky 
who has since made this sort of music “legitimate,” must 
have been a terra incognita here then, in the midst of the 
world war and Austria’s artistic blockade. The next eve- 
ning of the Kolbe girls went a little farther afield with a 
performance of Paul A. Pisk’s Three Songs With String 
Quartet, opus 9, which made an excellent impression at the 
1922 Salzburg Festival in spite of an utterly inadequate 
instrumental performance. How thoroughly our ears have 
since adjusted themselves to the new musical idiom! What 
seemed just a little confusing in these songs barely two 
years ago now sounded perfectly logical, even highly melo 
dious, and strengthened the impression fhat young Pisk is 
not really a “modernist” in the dogmatic sense. So far 
from mocking sentiment, or even from being “unsentimental 
music”—the modern slogan—his songs are lyric products 
de pur sang, and indeed highly grateful and appealing 
specimens of Lieder. 

To name in summary a few of the artists who have been 
blazing the trail for modern music this year, let us mention 
Oscar Jélli, a young tenor who sang new and effective songs 
by Franz Salmhofer, the prolific young Austrian boy, and 
Max Springer, the critic-composer; Jan Smeterling, the 
Czech pianist who, in his two recitals, played Szymanowski’s 
second Sonata and even broke a spear for a Catalan com- 
poser named Frederic Mompou who proved a German 
romantic in his style; Juliusz Wolfsohn, the eminent 
Polish pianist and pedagogue whose concert brought forth, 
besides two sequels to his well-known Paraphrases on Old 
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Jewish National Themes, a Fantasy in five sections by 
Rudolph E, Prochazka (a Czech composer) which derives 
novel tonal effects from the introduction—off stage—of a 
“mute violin”; and the great and only Eugen d’Albert, who 
was in particularly fine fettle technically and who played 
some unassuming new pieces by Goossens, Bax, Delius, 
Ireland and Percy Grainger as only he is able to play them. 
A Srrance Propuet. 

All these efforts at infusing new life into the petrified 
routine of the daily concert grind are to no smali extent 
due to the existence and growing activity of the I. S. C. M. 
Vienna group. Their concerts are coming off regularly 
every month according to schedule, and they are providing 
the fresh breeze that sweeps away some of the old laziness 
and conservatism, Not all of their programs are devoted 
to really “modern” music, but they offer a wise variety of 
“strong” things alternating with tamer ones. The latest 
concert opened with Bax’ very melodious Violin Sonata 
No. 2 which succeeded in putting the good people into the 
right mood to benevolently receive the Ravel Hebrew 
Melodies, and the second Milhaud Violin Sonata. In be- 
tween we heard Poulenc’s grotesquely witty Le Bestiaire 
songs, and some piano pieces by that most enigmatical of 
all Viennese composers, Josef Matthias Hauer. This 
strange and fanatic prophet of a theory which no one has 
ever succeeded in grasping, had undertaken to deliver the 
explanatory speech which opens each program, and he em 
braced the opportunity to expound long-winded theories on 
the “twelve-tone scale” in 
termingled with veiled at 
tacks on Schénberg (who 
is, presumably, not radical 
enough to suit Hauer’s 
taste). I confess to complete 
ignorance as to the sense of 
his lengthy explanations 
an ignorance shared by all 
those present including the 
Vienna critics who, out of 
sheer kind-heartedness, al 
ways have refrained from 
awakening this dreaming 
idea!ist And, having lis 
tened to his vague and ex 
tended speech which seemed 
to foreshadow things of un 
heard of boldness—what a 
surprise to hear Hauer’s 
Piano Pieces, which were 
nothing but simple finger 
ing-exercises in thirds and 
fourths, to a one-finger bass 
and with not even a single 
chord in them! If this be 
madness, surely there is no 
method in it as far as I can 
see 

Ri SSIANS., 

It was an experiment, and 
not a happy although 
there can be no objection to 
experiments in a_ society 
whose aim it is to give new 
things a trial at least. And 
the Vienna group of the 
Il. S. C. M,. is certainly on 
the lookout for new possi 
bilities all along. They have 
now been reinforced by the 
Austrian Society for the 
Promotion of Modern Art, 
an organization which has 
been in existence for some 
years and which has done 
pioneer service for modern 
painting and sculpture in the 
past. The ! 


one, 


combine has so 


far resulted in a Week of 
Russian Art which brought 
an exposition of modern 


Russian painters and reached 
its climax in a concert de 
voted to modern Russian 
music and jointly spensored 
by the The 
‘Sezession” (the art gal 
lery of modern Austrian 
painters), with its many 
ultra-modern and interesting 
portraits grouped about the 


two societies 


Below: 1 Npanish group. walls, was the scene of the 
concert, and no more con 
genial locality could have 


been imagined for Stravinsky's diabolically witty L’histoire 
d'un soldat, from which a suite was played in Stravinsky's 
own arrangement for clarinet, violin and piano; or for 
the parodistic sentimentalism of his Canard (a song from 
his opus 2). Emmy Heim sang some of Moussorgsky’s 
Children’s Songs, and Friedrich Withrer played Scriabin’'s 
three Chopinesque Piano Pieces, opus 52, and nine 
from Prokofieft’s Visions Fugitive Prokofieff was 
epitomized with his Overture on Jewish Themes for clari 
net, string quartet and piano, which is anything but Jewish, 
but clever and stirring music Most gratifying of all 
was the close attention of the big audience, not forgetting 
the receipts which will enable the Vienna section of the 
I. S. C. M. to embark on two concerts on a large 
late in March 


piece : 


also 


scale 


[Two Distincuisnep ITALIANS 


The stabilized Crown is again attracting the big operatic 
stars, and there is now a whole line-up of former New 
York favorites in store for us Amato and Didur are 
coming to the Volksoper, and Bonci has just been there 
Oscar Hammerstein's old star eagerly looking 
forward to returning to America very soon) owes his 
discovery to Vienna, for it was here that he advanced to 
the rank of a star during a visit to the Theater an der 
Wien with a second-rate Italian company. Well, he may 
have lost a few of his high notes, and the brilliancy of 
some of the lower ones; but he still commands the great 
virtuoso style, the supreme bel-canto and the Italian “brio” 
which is sure to drive a Central European audience into 
a frenzy of enthusiasm every time. Unfortunately I missed 

(Continued on page 61) 
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STAGE FRIGHT 
A Chapter from the Maia Bang Violin Method 


[Copyrighted by Carl Fischer, Inc., New York, Reprinted by permission] 








A considerable number of artists, including those who 
are of particular interest to us violinists, suffer from stage- 
fright, a terrorizing nervous condition, which, when once 
it has taken hold of the individual, will torment him as 
a living nightmare and like a veritable demon, render his 
existence miserable before any of his public appearances. 

Stage-fright will manifest itself in different forms with 
different artists, those of a more delicate and nervous 
constitution. suffering more, while others of a more robust 
nature will, seemingly at least, be less affected. But ex- 
perience teaches that practically no artist can escape en- 
tirely, the worst of it being that with advancing years the 
affliction will increase rather than diminish, younger be- 
ginners being less subject thereto as a rule than older, well- 
trained and experienced artists. If stage-fright cannot 
he overcome at least to a certain extent, it will affect the 
respective performances of an artist to a very considerable 
degree, The symptoms, as far as the violinist is concerned, 
will manifest themselves in either ice-cold or perspiring 
fingers, stiffening of the wrist, inability to control the 
elasticity of the bow, shaky knees, etc., and thus far no 
advice nor remedy has been either given or invented with 
which these manifestations of stage-fright may be remedied 
or mastered 

It has been estimated that an artist may be depended 
upon to exhibit about sixty to seventy per cent. of his actual 
ability in a public performance. Only very few will ever 
he met with who can exhibit a full one hundred per cent. of 
their innermost ideals and abilities while performing in 
public 

Now in what way can the real causes of stage-fright 
be accounted for? Let us try and offer a more detailed 
analysis, Every human being is made up of body, soul 
and mind. Body and soul are two different human comple- 
ments, united in such a way that they react upon each other 
individually The soul acts upon the body and influences 
the working out of the psycho-physiological processes ; and 
vice versa the soul is influenced by the processes of ‘the 
hody. This is known as dualism or reciprocal action. The 
soul, which is an immaterial substance, acts upon the brain 
by means of nervous processes exciting and modifying 
them, and through these means influencing bodily conditions. 
he mind in the esthetic conception of the word, signifies 
the vitalizing principle of the intellect. 

Modern science has seemingly departed from the coarser 
materialism of the past epoch, devoting its attention more 
and more to spiritual influences. It has been rightly said: 
“Your thought is your fate. Your thoughts of the present 
day will develop into practical realization of the next,” 
The deeper truth of these words is most convincing. A 
human being may be likened to a wireless telegraph ap- 
paratus—our innermost thoughts are constantly taken up 
within our sub-conscious mind and preserved therein— 
possibly for weeks, months or years, until they have 
ripened sufficiently to become active forces in our exis- 
tence; that is, until they have developed into so firm a part 
of our individual self, that we follow their impulses un- 
reservedly, and can no longer guide or master them. 

Therefore, in applying these arguments to the artistic 
considerations we have in mind: no individual can sum- 
mon a confident, quiet poise or magnetic attitude at the 
crucia} moment while appearing in public, if during his 
course of study and preparation he has been troubled with 
(liscouragement or nervous, doubtful suspicions as to his own 
abilities. It is impossible to harvest roses from. thistles. 
Our nerves will react at such decisive moments, without 
ability on our part to master them. 

An artist is a person of moods; his phantasy and power 
of imagination are greater than that of the ordinary human 
being. In fact it might be claimed that it is this very 
power of imagination which elevates him to the rank of 
an artist. However, this power may also prove his weak- 
ness if he should let his imagination run loose or allow 
it to influence his artistic activity unbridled and uncon- 
trolled, 

It has been claimed that the power of imagination is 
stronger than that of the will. This is not the case; we 
have been created free and with a sovereign will; but if 
we do not apply or use our will at the proper moment, it 
will be too late, Then the power of imagination assumes 
supreme command. However, how can we tell exactly when 
the proper moment has arrived? We can guide our thoughts 
through agency of our will power wherever we might wish 
them to go. 

If, during his student years, a violinist, during the 
course of conscientious study, will banish all thoughts of 


failure, anxiety, scruples, and will endeavor to fashion his 
thoughts into more positive channels, such as joyful an- 
ticipation of his first public appearances, confidence in 
his own ability, magnetic authority and firm decision that 
when the time arrives he will win his audiences, etc., then 
it will be possible for him gradually to acquire and imbue 
his own artistic personality with this necessary confidence, 
and finally, when he does appear in public, stage-fright 
will be non-existent and his performances wili consistently 
reflect the inspiring joy of an artist “who has a message 
to bring and who has the training, intelligence and ability 
to bring it.” As stated in the text of an old Norwegian 
hymn, “Learn to keep holy watch o’er thy thoughts.” 





Trinity Church Organ Dedicated 

The new Skinner organ in Old Trinity Church, New 
York, was dedicated with a service and sacred recital by 
the choir, under the direction of Channing Lefebvre, March 
10, assisted by the choir of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. There was such a large crowd at the dedication 
service that hundreds were unable to get seats. There 
followed organists of New York. Prayers, collects and 
singing by the choir of appropriate numbers made up the 
program, which was broadcasted by WJZ. 

T. Tertius Noble, M. A., played with vigorous, youthful 





LYNNWOOD FARNAM 


dash at the March 12 recital, when the church was com- 
pletely filled. (The uncomfortable fourteen-inch seats cer- 
tainly serve to keep the congregation alert!) His own 
toccata and fugue in F minor, with its triumphant final F 
major chord, was followed by Dubois’ Vox Angelica et 
Adoratio, and these with other works by Bach, Guilmant, 
Boelly, Mendelssohn, Bairstow and Reubke, in all of which 
the dignity of performance and clarity of phrasing of 
Mr. Noble were dominant. 

Lynnwood Farnam gave the last recital, playing, out of 
a total of eight numbers, three by Americans—Edward S. 
Barnes, Pietro A. Yon and Harvey Grace. No organist 
of America does more for native composers than Mr. 
Farnam, who however is a Canadian. Other composers’ 
works on this program were by Karg-Elert, Widor, Bach, 
Roger-Ducasse and Mulet. It is safe to say that no organist 
of the week gave greater pleasure to his hearers than 
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Mr. Farnam, for his all-embracing technic and brilliant per- 
formance appeal to everyone. 

The program booklet contained pictures of the original 
Roosevelt console, followed by the rebuilt Hook & Has- 
tings, and now the Skinner console; the specifications of the 
new organ were also printed. 


Herbert Witherspoon Studio Notes 


Three sopranos have been engaged by George De Feo for 
the Baltimore season of the De Feo Opera Company—Mary 
Craig for the role of Madam Butterfly, Mildred Seeba for 
the role of Aida, and Esther Stoll for the role of Leonora 
in Il Trovatore. 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, has been engaged as soloist for 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater with the Ithaca Choral Society in 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mary Craig, soprano, was the soloist at the concert of the 
Liederkranz Society in Syracuse on February 24, and sang 
with great success. 

Hortense Ragland, soprano, who has been understudying 
Mary Hay in Mary Jane McKane, the light opera presented 
by Arthur Hammerstein, substituted for Miss Hay on very 
short notice at the matinee and evening performance on 
Wednesday, February 27, with great success. 

Anna Graham Harris, who made an excellent impression 
at her New York debut, Aeolian Hall on February 26, sang 
with success at the Concourse Club, Palmerton, Pa., March 
6, and has been reéngaged for next season. 

Walter Leary, baritone, whose debut recital at Aeolian 
Hall on March 4 was a success, is filling concert. engage- 
ments this month in Verona, N. J.; Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Hackensack, N. J. 

Emily Woolly, coloratura soprano, sang at the reception 
given by the Women’s Philharmonic Society of New York 
to Josef Stransky on March 6, 


Warrens Give Interesting Musicale 

Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Warren gave a musicale at their 
beautiful residence studio, 370 Central Park West, on Satur- 
day evening, March 8, which was attended by a large and 
select audience. 

Olga Warren, coloratura soprano, pupil of Frederic War- 
ren, was heard in two groups of songs. The first contained 
Caro Selve, Handel; My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair, 
Haydn, and The Lark Now Leaves His Wat’ry Nest, Parker. 
To these she was obliged to add, as encores, Hugo Wolf’s 
Du Denkst mit einem Pfaden mich zu fangen, and Hage- 
man’s At the Well. Her second group, which was accom- 
panied by the Philharmonic Trio, consisted of three Scotch 
songs—Charlie Is My Darling, Sally in Our Alley (which 
had to be repeated), and Duncan Gray. The encore which 
followed this latter group was One Spring Morning by 
Nevin. Mme. Warren received much well deserved applause 
for her artistic and finished work. 

Otto Van Koppenhagen played as a cello solo an Adagio 
by Locatelli. The closing number was a trio by Mendels- 
sohn for piano, violin and cello, played by the Philharmonic 
Trio, which consists of Berthe Van Den Berg, piano; Ben- 
— Van Praag, violin; and Otto Van Koppenhagen, 
cello, 


Enesco’s First Appearance in Indianapolis 


Georges Enesco was the artist guest of the Maennerchor 
of Indianapolis, his first appearance in that city, February 
24. He had innumerable recalls. In the Daily Times, The 
Observer wrote: “The number selected by Enesco gave full 
scope to his superb mastery of the violin, and displayed to 
the fullest extent the quality of his playing. His tonal qual- 
ity and interpretation showed him to be a master violinist.” 

Walter Whitworth in the News had high praise for 
Enesco: “His playing has the perfection that can be attained 
by an expert Blending of intellect and spirit. He has the 
inherent qualities which must always satisfy—a command- 
ing power of expression, dignity, and the welding element 
of artistry. He is one of the best players the writer ever 
listened to.” 

“Violinists in the audience considered it the finest violin 
playing that had been done in Indianapolis for years,” said 
the Star. “It is the legitimate expression of a temperament 
that is incommunicable and almost incomparable.” 





Mary Bennett with Cincinnati Symphony 

Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, was so pleased on hearing Mary Bennett, con- 
tralto, last autumn, that he engaged her to appear as 
soloist at the March 16, concert. She sang the Lorelei 
(Liszt) and songs by Delibes, Tschaikowsky, and Homer, 
all of these with orchestral accompaniment. February 19 
she sang the Bach aria, Prepare Thyself, at a concert with 
fine success, and previous to that was a WEAF radio 
soloist, singing songs which were heard and praised in 
such distant parts as Florida, Ohio and Maine. 
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FRANCES PERALTA, 


Metropolitan Opera soprano, who will sing for President and Mrs. 


the White House on April 15. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 


who will be guest teacher at the Olga Steeb Piano School 
beginning June J. 


Angeles, Cal., for ten weeks, 
(© Underwood & Underwood) 


in Los 


SAMUEL GARDNER, 
the well known violinist and composer, who will play his 
violin concerto with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
on the evening of April 2 at Carnegie Hall, New York. This 
will be the first performance of the concerto in New York. 
(Photo by Apeda) 
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DONALD O’DALE, 


tenor, who is featuring Song of Songs, the new ballad number 
in Henry Sauber’s production, Mavourneen, 


GEORGES MIQUELLB, 
the French cellist, who recently returned from a highly suec- 
cessful tour with Mme. Melba, gave a joint concert with Tito 
Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Opera, on February 13, in 
Louisville, Ky. On February 16 Mr. Miquelle gave a joint 
concert with Mme. Miquelle, the musicianly pianist, in 
Albany. Mr. Miquelle will be remembered as the popular 
solo cellist of the Boston Symphony “Pop” Concerts a 
few seasons ago and of the New York Chamber Music Society. 


LL LC CT 


8S. L. ROTHAFEL 
of the Capitol Theater 
who, with the Capitol 
Theater staff of broad- 
casting artists, num 
bering over thirty sing 
ers, dancers and mu- 
sicians, started last 
week on a tour which 
includes several cities. 
This ia the result of 
Mr. Rothafel’s broad 
casting from the Capi- 
tol Theater every Sun- 
day evening. Requests 
were so numerous that 
it was at last decided 
to reapond to some in 
the nearby cities going 
as far south as Wash- 
ington, and giving local 
audiences an oppor 
tunity to hear at firat 
hand the splendid art 
ists who form Mr. 
Rothafel’s organiza 
tion. 


EDNA THOMAS, 
the “Lady from Louisiana,” sailed last week for Europe to 
fill an engagement in London, From there she will make 
a ‘round the world tour, She will, it is believed, be the firat 
imerican artist to complete such a tour and she will cer 
tainly be the first to sing 
and ballads characteristic 


tmerican Creole songs, apirituals, 


of the South, on such a journey 


HANS HESS. 
Diuring the past month three exponents of Hans Heas’ cello 
instruction have made highly recital debuts in 
Chicago, winning unusual praise from the public and press. 
ill were young ladies—Beulah (Goldie and 
Lillian Rehberg—and as Herman Devries, the eminent critic 
of the Chicago Evening American, wrote, they proved worthy 
products of “a worthy master.” Mr, Heas ia one of the finest 
masters of the difficult art of cello playing, and his pupils 
are making names for themselves in the profeasional field and 
are proof of his ability to impart his knowledge to others, 


successful 


Rosine, Cross 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 26) 
together as a cantata, The whole thing is extremely simple 
being evidently intended for churches that have amateur 
The music is attractive, vigorous, big sounding. A 
nd favor with churches 





choirs 
practical publication that should 
every where. 
(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 
The Little Lilac Garden 

Words by Gordon Johnstone Music by H, O, Osgood 

Mr. Osgood has the gift of tune and never fails to 
inake something pleasing when he gets hold of a poem as 


good as this one is. The music he writes is generally 
simple, and this song is no exception to the rule. But 
though simple in conception as well as construction, onc 


is aware of the cunning hand of the master in every 
bar. The harmony and frequent counterpoint is excellent. 
Not only is it never overloaded with useless complications, 
but it is kept in good taste, and whatever embellishments 
are used have the mission of adding materially to the 
effectiveness of the tune, and bring out accents and modu- 
lations with charming ingenuiety. The curious feature of 
this music is, that it suggests Irish leanings,—though we 
never knew that Mr. Osgood was Irish, Perhaps it’s just 
the Irish of him that's putting one over on us? However, 
the song is delightful and will no doubt be recorded by 
some of the great artists as have other of Mr. Osgood’s 


works. It deserves it. 


(John Church Co., Cincinnati) 


Jack and the Beanstalk 

Three Piano Pieces by Fannie C. Dillon 
These are delightful studies. for children, picturesque, 
tunefully expressive, and very well calculated to be educa- 
tional without being dry nor formal. They are among the 
most original things that Miss Dillon has done, and show 
her to be a composer of mature gifts and aristocratic 
manner. Teachers as well as pupils will welcome these 

brilliant additions to the literature of the studio. 


(John Church Co., Cincinnati) 


The Winding Road (Song) 
By Charles Gilbert Spross 
4 march song with a good big vigorous rhythm and a 
resounding accompaniment, One of the most inspired 
things this composer has ever written. 


(John Church Co., Cincinnati) 


Madcap October (Song) 
By Charles Gilbert Spross 
This song has a very bright accompaniment, one which 

pianists will delight in and which offers splendid support 
to the voice. The tune is good, vibrant and impressive 
without being difficult, and the whole thing is a brilliant 
piece of emotional writing. 

(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 

Four Little Tone Studies 
By Bessie Williams Sherman 
The reviewer feels that much time and attention should 

be given by teachers to suitable selections for their pupils 
while thes formative musical years are in progress, and 
that is why so much space is devoted here to what is be 
lieved to be among the best in these grades. It is difficult 
to make any classification when most of America’s eminent 
musicians are devoting time to writing for children’s study. 
There should never be a lack of material if those interested 
will follow this column, Just another series of unusual 
value. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


The Unknown Soldier 
Words by Gordon Johnstone Music Adapted from Schubert's 
Adieu by Geoffrey O'Hara 
This is one of the most impressive bits of pathos that 
has come to hand for a long, long time. Schubert, as 
we all know, was a wonder, and never better than when 
he had something of sadness to impart. Gordon Johnstone 
was inspired when he wrote the poem to which the Schu- 
bert music has been adapted. And Geoffrey O’Hara had 
a brilliant thought when he determined upon this adaption. 
It must have required fine restraint for such a composer 
as Mr, O'Hara not to set his own music to these words. 
The poem is dedicated—“To my brave friend and fellow- 
player Captain Robert Stowe Gill, actor, soldier, humani- 
tarian, who smilingly made the supreme sacrifice.” Schu- 
bert’s music is perfectly suited to it, and the adapter has 
skillfully enlarged upon the accompaniment so as to give 
it the fullness and depth to which modern ears are ac- 
customed. A splendid song! M. J. 


Claire Dux “a Queen” 


Claire Dux is in the market for a crown, Looking over 
the clippings of the reviews this season, she finds that she 
has been designated in various cities as “queen of song,” 
“queen of the stage,” “queen of beauty,” “queen of lieder 
singers,” “queen of May,” and several other degrees of 
queenliness 


City to Sponsor Los Angeles Music Week 


National Music Week will be observed in Los Angeles 
the first week in May, co-operating with the National 
Music Week Committee of New York City. Mayor Cryer 
is to appoint a citizens’ committee to outline plans. Music 
Veek this year is to be the forerunner of the great All- 
Southern California Music Festiva] in 1925. The names of 
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the committee which conferred with Mayor Cryer are: 
Ben F. Pearson, president, Civic Music and Art Associa- 
tion; Fred G, Leonard, president, Playground Commission, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. J. J. Carter, J. T. Fitzgerald and Alex- 
ander Stewart, executive director of the Civic Music and 


Art Association. 


Mary Wood Chase Pupil Scores Success 


As soloist with the Kansas City Little Symphony Or- 
chestra and in recital, Paul Snyder, artist-pupil of Mary 
Wood Chase, the prominent piano teacher of Chicago, re- 
cently scored much success. The following reprints from 
the Kansas City and Arkansas dailies speak for themselves : 


Paul Snyder, whose teaching activities this season have been under 
Horner Institute chaperonage, will play a very “inclusive” piane 
program, tomorrow night in the Athenaeum, Mr, Snyder's music will 
serve to throw into sharp contrast at least three schools, the early 
French, the romantic and the modern.—Kansas City Star. 

There was large audience ready when Paul Saydes appeared in 
the Athenaeum auditorium for his piano recital. The scene was set 
for something rather dramatic which was just what the audience got, 
Before the drama came along, there was a most interesting rologue 
made up of compositions in the graceful style of Couperin, Daquin, 
Scarlatti and Mozart. The drama was the Chopin sonata, op. 35. 
Mr. Snyder dared to be himself in it, as well as in the rest of his 
program. The first movement thundered; the second was really a 
scherzo, capricious and full of contrast; the march was cpagereusty 
but successfully sentimental, and the last passed like the wind. After 
the sonata were a group of preludes and etudes with the berceuse 
between. The etude in E was most poetic, and in the whole group 
there was plentiful proof of the oa remarkable technical com- 
mand. In every composition Mr. Snyder was able to present his own 
ideas, since he had, generally speaking, no technical difficulties to 
worry him. He is frank in style and original without making a show 
of it.—Kansas City Times. 


Mr. Snyder played five dates out of the city with the Little Sym- 
phoay Orchestra during the past week at Emporia, Garnett, Iola 
a aaa Kansas, and in Bartlesville (Okla,)— i 
ost. 


nsas City Journa 


The soloist for the evening was Paul Snyder, a young pianist who 
played with tremendous force and brilliancy. e also has the rich, 
warm singing tone without which the most dazzling technic is lost. 
The concerto, B flat minor, by Tschaikowsky gave Mr. Snyder the 
opportunity to display this warmth and richness of tone.—Arkansas 
City Daily Traveler. 


Maude Doolittle’s Activities 


Maude Doolittle, popular pianist and pedagogue, is now 
connected with the New York Piano Conservatory, 827 
Carnegie Hall, and she is also at the head of the Meca 
School of Music in that interesting and thriving community 
of Jackson Heights, New York City. 

Mrs. Doolittle’s wide experience as instructor at the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, as well as an unusually 
productive eight years in the metropolis, give her an especial 
fitness for her present ition. She teaches Schmitz 
Technical Principles in classes to adults, and she holds 
open classes in musicianship work at her studio in Jackson 
Heights every month in which the public has shown much 
interest. 

She has also been most active in arranging a fine series 
of concerts in Jackson Heights, so that the community can 
have and own a concert grand piano, of her selection, which 
has already been seeek in the Club House. 


—_—_——- 


The Woman of Sychar Popular 


The Woman of Sychar, by R. S. Stoughton, was pre- 
sented by the following churches in February: St. Peter's 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Germantown, Pa. (Harry M. 
Staton, organist and choirmaster); St. Paul's Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Chattanooga, Tenn. (Blinn Owen, or- 
ganist and choirmaster) ; Simpson Methodist’ Church, Erie, 
Pa. (Albert H. Dowling, Jr., organist and choir director). 
The leading paper of Erie had the following to say: “The 
cantata is a very effective work, well written and with mod- 
ern tendencies, yet not modern in the sense of being ugly. 
The composer, above all, knows how to write a melody. 
It is richly colored, suggestive of the Orient and is especially 
beautiful in the unaccompanied quartet, God Is a Spirit, and 
in the final chorus.” 

Outstanding among the many beautiful solos is the one 
for soprano voice, Lord, Leave Me Not. 


Frank Watson in Debut 

Frank Watson, of Boston, will give a recital in Aeolian 
Hall on March 26 as Mr. Paderewski’s protegé, under the 
direction of the latter’s manager, George Engles. Mr. 
Watson awakened Mr. Paderewski’s interest several years 
ago when he played the great master’s own sonata and 
variations. Since then Mr. Paderewski has been deeply 
interested in Mr, Watson and entertained him at luncheon 
in Boston on New Year's Day in his private car. Mr. Wat- 
son is an all-American pianist, who has received all of his 
musical education at the New England Conservatory of 
Music where he is now a member of the faculty. 


Peterson a Favorite in South 
May Peterson has been engaged to give a recital at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., during the 1924-25 season. Miss Peterson's 
popularity in the South is constantly increasing, as is con- 
vincingly shown by the fact that this season more than half 
of her numerous concert engagements have been south of 
the Mason and Dixon Line. 


Paderewski’s Brooklyn Recital, May 4 
Paderewski will appear in recital in Brooklyn, Sunday 
afternoon, May 4, under the oe of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences. ith the exception of Mr. 
Paderewski’s concert in Hartford, on May 11, his Brooklyn 
engagement will be his last appearance in recital this season. 


Rubinstein Club Breakfast, May 10 
The twenty-first Annual White Breakfast of the Rubin- 
stein Club will be given on Saturday, May 10. —« 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to 
A ie 90 ate Bae Se tnt. oe Se 


dress are given, to which in’ 
may 4a directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are s' at 
composer.—Editor’s Note. 

The Berkshire Music y, Inc.—$1,000 for 
chamber composition. Contest ends April 15, 1924. 
Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Ave., New York. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
aom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. : . 

The American Academy in Rome—Competition for 
a Fellowship in musical composition, unmarried men, 
citizens of the United States. Manuscripts must be 
filed with Secretary of the Academy by April 1. For 

‘application blank and circular of information, apply 
Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Competition 
of compositions to be performed at next biennial. 
Prizes offered for symphonic poem, cantata for wom- 
en's voices, instrumental trio, children’s 

“solo, anthem, song, and Federation ode. Address 
Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Summer Master School of the Chicago Musical 
College—Ten free scholarships. Apply for rules and 
regulations of competition to Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Chicago, Ill. 

Ohio State Contest Department—State Junior Club 
Contest during festival in Toledo, April 28-May 24. 
Lists for required numbers in elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced divisions, also rules and regu- 
lations, may be obtained from Mrs. Harry L. Good- 
bread, 2795 Euclid Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ohio Federation of Music Clubs—$50 for an an- 
them; $100 for a piano composition; $50 for a violin 
solo with piano accompaniment; and $5C for a secular 
song. For further information apply to Mrs. W. P. 
Crebs, 71 Oxford avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Andalusia Summer School of Music—Six free 
scholarships. Contest on June 16. For particulars, 
apply to Mrs. T. F. Plummer, Andalusia, Ala. 

San Antonio Musical Club—Compositions for cho- 
‘rus, song cycle, duet, anthem and piano—prizes $100 
and $50 for each. $100 for violin or other strings, 
solo or ensemble, composition. Manuscripts must be 
sent by April 1 to Mrs. J. W. Hoit, 321 W. Craig 
Place, San Antonio, Tex. 

Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio—Offers 
prize of $500 for musical pageant depicting history of 
music, open to all Americans. Contest closes Janu- 
ary 1, 1925. For further instructions address Mrs. 
Clara Duggan Madison, 207 Richmond Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Friends of American Music—American composi- 
tion contests, prizes amounting to $2,200 for orches- 
tra, chamber music, song and piano compositions. 
Manuscripts should be sent before September 10 to 
Anna Millar, 500 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Kans. 

Estey Wes gos Company—Scholarship in organ playing 
at school of music in Fontainebleau, France, awarded 
to recipient of highest marks in Guild Fellowship 
examination in cities from Boston to San Francisco 
on May 15 and 16. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Scholarship in 
master class of Marguerite Melville Liszniewska at 
summer session. Trial on June 11. Also $200 scholar- 
ship in second annual music memory contest in Ohio; 
finals held in Columbus, March For application 
write Bernet C. Tuthill, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lindsborg, (Kan.) Messiah Festival—Prizes for 
piano, organ, violin, voice, expression and girls’ glee 
clubs in cash and scholarships. Competition takes 
place April 14-19. For om blanks write Dean 
Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan. 


Swift and Company Male Chorus—Setting for 
men’s chorus with piano accompaniment to The Sing- 
ers by Longfellow or Shakespeare’s Blow, Blow, 
Thou Winter Wind. $100 prize. Manuscripts must 
be sent before June 15 to D. A. Clippinger, 618 Kim- 
ball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Society of American Musicians—Contest in piano, 
voice, violin, cello and woodwind instruments—Win- 
ners to appear as soloists with Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra—Contest closes October 25. For rules and 
compositions to used write Edwin J. Gemmer, 
ra and Treasury, 917 Kimball Hall, Chicago, 











Sembrich Attends Roa Eaton Concert 


Marcella Sembrich was among the notable personages 
who attended the song recital given by Roa Eaton at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on the afternoon of February 28. 
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Schneevoigt a Sensation in Boston 


Prof. Georg Schneevoigt, the Finnish conductor, directing 

for the first time in this country at Boston, where he led 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in a pair of concerts on 
March 7 and 8, as reported in last week’s issue of the 
MusicaL Courier, evidently made a most decided impres- 
sion on his audience. 
_ “Mr. Schneevoigt was warmly welcomed and enthusias- 
tically applauded,” wrote Philip Hale in the Herald, adding, 
“The guest is evidently a conductor of much experience and 
indisputable authority . . . there were many admirable 
features in Mr. Schneevoigt’s conducting; his phrasing, his 
building up a climax, his blocking out his scheme.” 

Parker, of the Boston Transcript, did not care for 
the second symphony of Sibelius, which was the principal 
number on the program, but he paid tribute to Mr. Schnee- 
voigt’s conducting of it, saying: “He permitted Sibelius un- 
forced instrumental song. He did not blur or over-sharpen 
a bare and spare harmonic and instrumental coloring. The 
homely and musing, the melancholy or heroic moods of the 
symphony sounded clear and warm. The sympathies of the 
conductor deepened the glows of the composer. Yet revela- 
tion there was not—except of the finer abilities of Mr. 
Schneevoigt.” 

The critic of the Christian Science Monitor had nothing 
but the highest of praise to say of him: “Judging Mr. 
Schneevoigt’s conducting by a single hearing it would be 
difficult to over-praise it. There is nothing of the virtuoso, 
nothing spectacular, about either Mr. Schneevoigt or his 
conducting. He plays upon the orchestra with the skill of 
a master, yet never seeks to make an effect for its own sake 
alone. To him the music itself is of supreme importance 
and to its proper interpretation he brings a truly remarkable 
wealth of imagination and poetic feeling. He is one of 
those few artists whom it is a real privilege to hear. Would 
that his stay among us might be prolonged.” 

Warren Storey Smith, of the Boston Post, chimed in the 
>a chorus of approval: “It were inaccurate to call Mr. 
Schneevoigt a ‘prima donna’ conductor, resorting to fulsome 
flourishes and grandiloquent gestures. But no more is he 
one, who, as the phrase goes, wholly submerges his own 
individuality in that of the composer. In the fullest sense 
of the word, Mr. Schneevoigt is a conductor. As he leads 
the orchestra never may the listener feel that the music is 
going of itself, and would go in much the same way were 
the director to lay aside his stick or even to step off the 
podium, . To his lightest wish, the orchestra is sensi- 
tive and eagerly responsive. Distinctly an emotional, a 
dramatizing leader, Mr. Schneevoigt unmistakably ‘feels’ 
the music in hand, and with him orchestra and audience 
must needs feel it too. . And surely never before had 
Boston heard so eloquent a performance of Strauss’ tone- 


poem.” 





Washington Opera Company Gives Carmen 


With four stars from the Metropolitan Opera Company— 
Ina Bourskaya, Paul Althouse, Clarence Whitehill and 
Paolo Ananian—an excellent performance of Carmen on 
March 10 closed the season of opera in the National Capital 
by the Washington Opera Company, Edouard Albion, gen- 
eral director. Through this organization many young 
Washington singers have been given an opportunity to de- 
velop their talent along operatic lines. Notable among these 
at the Carmen performance was Dorothy Mansfield, who 
made an appealing Micaela and showed great promise for an 
operatic career. Her duet with Mr, Althouse was exception- 
ally well done and was enthusiastically received. Others 
appearing in minor roles who acquitted themselves creditably 
were Albert Shefferman as Morales; Louis Annis as El 
Dancairo; Netta Craig and Rose Polio as Frasquita and 
Mercedes. There also were a number of boys from St. Pat- 
rick’s sanctuary choir. 

So much has been written about the art and ability of the 
artists from the Metropolitan that a detailed review of their 
work at this time is unnecessary. Suffice it to say that Ina 
Bourskaya’s rich mezzo soprano and her vivacious acting 
gave great pleasure as the cigarette girl. Clarence Whitehill 
was a dramatic Escamillo, and of course his Toreador Song 
won for him much well deserved applause. Paul Althouse, 
both vocally and histrionically, was splendid as Don Jose, and 
scored a decided success. Paolo Ananian, the bass, was en- 
tirely adequate in several roles. Jacques Samassoud put 
plenty of warmth and color into the conducting of the opera. 

The chorus, scenery and ballet were excellent and added 
greatly to the general effectiveness of the production. A 
word of special praise should be given to Enrica Clay Dillon 
for the fine work she has accomplished as stage director, 
Not only does this apply to the performance of Carmen, but 
also to the other operas which have been given during the 
past few years. Mr. and Mrs. Albion also are to be com- 
mended for all they have done to make these performances 


so successful. 


Recital at Cornish School Crowded 


Voice pupils of Jacques Jou-Jerville, head of the voice 
department of the Cornish School, were heard in solo work, 
with two ensemble numbers, at a recital given by them in 
the Cornish Little Theater, Seattle, February 29. The aria 
and ensemble numbers were supported by a string orchestra 
drawn from the classes of Maurice Leplat. So effective 
was the performance, coming on top of a brilliant concert 
given in the same manner earlier in the season though not 
entirely with the same personnel, that there was not accomo- 
dation for all who wished to be present. The soloist of the 
evening was Roy Young, a tenor of whom much may be 
expected in the future. A debutante of great merit in cham- 
ber work was Ruth Lindsay, coloratura. Violet M. Ball's 
lyric soprano was heard to advantage and so were the fine 
bass voices of Robert Bradley and Edwin Cook, Other 
contributors to the program were Marguerite Saddler, 
Frieda Hoeck and Helen Slaughter. 


Ilse Niemack Pleases in Stamford 
Ilse Niemack, violinist, gave a recital on February 16 at 
Stamford, Conn., under the auspices of the Schubert Club 
and was enthusiastically rece'ved by a large audience. She 
rendered an interesting program with technical skill and 


artistry in interpretation. 


Easton Repeats Louisville Success 


Florence Easton’s recent recital in Louisville, a return 
appearance from last year, was again received with great 
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enthusiasm as is indicated by the following telegram received 
by her managers from the local management: “Easton re- 
peated last night her remarkable success of last season. 
A Ti program, beautifully sung and enthusiastically 
received. 


Anne Stevenson Pupils Heard 


On Thursday evening, March 6, Anne Stevenson, the well 
known New York vocal teacher, presented two of her artist 
pupils in a delightful recital, which was not too long and 
made the small but thoroughly interested audience wish for 
more. It is always much better to leave a taste for more 





ANNE STEVENSON 


than to have the listener “too well fed.” Miss Stevenson 
explained that she had each singer give only two groups be- 
cause each had been working very hard for the last several 
menths correcting defects in production and she did not be- 
lieve in overtaxing them. A wise idea! 

The first to make her bow was Alice McComb Ripple, an 
attractive young contralto, who is, incidentally, the soloist at 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. Mrs. 
Ripple made a decidedly fine impression, for she has a voice 
of extremely beautiful quality, rich and full, and without any 
break in its registers. She produces an even scale through- 
out and a floating tone that is very agreeable. There were 
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resonance and color in her singing and she made every 
little word so distinct that one had no difficulty in hearing 
her, even in her pianissimos. Her numbers included On the 
Steppe, Rachmaninoff ; Jai pleure en neve, Hue; My Love Is 
a Muleteer, the Robin Woman's Song from Cadman’s 
Shanewis, and a delightful spiritual, The Greatest Miracle 
of All, by David Guion. She was most cordially received. 

Next came charming little Isabel Norwood, who before 
she came to Miss Stevenson some months ago had been 
taught as a dramatic soprano. But she really has a lovely 
coloratura soprano, with fresh, ringing top tones. The mid- 
dle register is full and vibrant, and, although she has had a 
hard time correcting her production, she is now well on the 
road to success. Moreover, she sings splendidly and has a 
charm of manner that is delightful. Miss Norwood included 
among her songs Buzzi-Peccia’s Brown Birdeen and Under 
the Greenwood Tree; Love Is a Rosebud, La Forge; The 
Wind’s in the South, Scott; Spring, Henschel, and Love Has 
Eyes, Bishop. 

Miss Stevenson was at the piano for both singers and 
rendered sympathetic accompaniments. Later in the even- 
ing, Frederic Dixon, the pianist, was prevailed upon to give 
several selections, which he did, one being a beautiful rendi- 
tion of the A flat polonaise of Chopin. 


Roselle in New York Recital 

Anne Roselle will give her first New York recital in 
Town Hall on Tuesday evening, March 25, after having 
spent two years of active concertizing in all parts of the 
country because she believed she should gain extensive ex- 
perience on the concert stage before making her ultimate 
debut in New York. 

Miss Roselle’s concert tour last season, which numbered 
over fifty appearances, took her to the Pacific Coast and 
included engagements in Chicago, Boston, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Omaha, Denver, and other important cities 
from all of whose critics her work called forth, without 
a single exception, unanimous and lavish praise. 

An interesting feature of the program for her forthcoming 
recital is a group of Hungarian folk songs by Von Antalffy. 
Other groups will cover the modern French, German and 
English schools. Miss Roselle will be assisted at the piano 
by Richard Hageman, 





Samaroff Engaged by Friends of Music 


_ On December 14, Olga Samaroff will appear as soloist 
in New York at a concert of the Society of Friends of 
Music, playing with Mr. Bodanzky a little-known work 
for piano and orchestra. Mme. Samaroff’s New York 
recital will be on November 10. 


Donald Fiser Gives Song Recital 


Donald Fiser, baritone, was heard in an interesting song 
recital at Rumford Hall, Friday eyening, February 29 
His program was interestingly made up of Italian, French 
and German songs, the Vision Fugitive aria from Herodiade, 
and songs by modern English and American composers. 


Ruth Rodgers Popular 
The concert season ends, normally, somewhere in April, 
but not s> fer Ruth Rodgers. Miss Rodgers is in demand 
for many summer concerts, and it looks as though her 
vacation might be curtailed seriously by her popularity, 
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TO PRESENT 


” STRAVINSKY'S L’HISTOIRE DU SOLDAT 


Program on March 23 Also to ici Other Works of Interest New in America 


Stravinsky's L’Histoire du Soldat will be the outstanding 
piece in a program of works new to New York which the 
League of Composers will present March 23, in the Klaw 

heater 

Histoire du 
1918, is scored for 
Chalmers Clifton Phe 
America at this 


Soldat, a suite written by Stravinsky in 
seven instruments, and will be led by 
work will receive its first public 
concert, the only 
| available here being the abridged one for trio 
Writing of L’Histoire du Soldat, Jean Aubry has re 
orded his ithpression of “extraordinary plasticity ; ; 
secrets of the extraordinary resonance that 
hearer is the fact that Stravinsky writes for 
cat instrument individually as if he were himself a 
virtuoso on it; he always gives it exactly the kind of 
play that suits its particular character, He does 
ransier the same phrase from one instrument to an 
er unless he is sure that it is congenial to both, and 
he generally prefers to give each one something entirely 
different to do, something that invariably goes to the very 
idiosyncrasy This tendency results in a subtk 
if different rays of color and degrees of light and 
a kind of dynamic (as distinct from harmonic) 
chord formation He distributes his chords among 
instruments of very different character instead of aiming at 
ity of olor “4 
The suite is divided into the following numbers: March 
ing Tunes, Little Tunes beside the Brook, The Royal March, 
The Litthke Concert, Dances (Tango, Valse and Rag-time), 
Devil's Dance, Chorale, and Devil's Triumphal March, 
Miascowsky and Gniessin, the other Russians on the 
program, are both pupils of Rimsky-Korsakoff. The third 
piano sonata of the former, scheduled for last summer's 


performance m score 


previously 


One of the 


astonishes the 


root of it 
' 


ending 


vacie im 


program at Salzburg’s Festival of Contemporary Music but 
of the pianist’s illness, 


not played because will be per- 





LUCILLA DE VESCOVI 


Lucilla de Vescovi, 
introduce the work 
Dead Princess 
presented by songs interpreted by 
Madame de Vescovi. These will be Vincenzo Tommasini 
and Franco Alfano. Alexander Tamman, a young Pole 
still in his twenties who is now living in Paris, will be 
brought forward on this program by a string quartet 
played by the LenoX Quartet, 

Francis Poulenc’s Rhapsodie Negre is a work for string 


formed here by Nadia Reisenberg. 
accompanied by Leroy Shields, will 
of Gniessin by his song The 

Two Italians will be 


quartet, voice, flute, clarinet and piano. The Lenox Quar- 
tet will play the strings with Boris Saslavsky, baritone ; 
Lamar Stringfield, flutist; Guy D'Isere, clarinetist, and Leroy 
Shields at tae piano, it falls to Mr. Saslavsky to sing 
in the third and fourth movements. 

Before closing its season, the League of Composers will 
issue the second number of its Review devoted to modern 
music, which will be forwarded, as the first was, to mem- 
bers and to new subscribers. This issue will contain an 
article by Leigh Henry on the Group of Six, one by Boris 
de Schloezer on the influence of Scriabin on modern music, 
a review by Henry Prunieres, and several other interesting 
features, including the comment of an American living 
here, and one living abroad, on the American musical 
output, 


Cantor Joseph Giblichman 


Cantor Joseph Giblichman, who was born in Russia 
thirty-eight years ago, came to America from Vienna, 
Austria, a year ago last January, after having sung as chief 
cantor with the Huldigungs Congregation, Aeshel Abraham, 
in Vienna for over fifteen years, before which time he had 
the advantage of voice tuition under such pedagogues as 
Iffert and Habich. He is reputed to be an uncommonly 








ALEXANDER 
GREENWALD, 


manager, 


CANTOR 
JOSEPH GIBLICHMAN 


good musician and composer and has frequently toured the 
large cities of Germany and Austria in concert with success. 
Shortly after his arrival in the United States he was heard 
in recital of operatic and secular numbers before an audience 
which completely filled Town Hall, New York City. En- 
thusiasm ran high and many encores were accorded him, 
Both the daily and musical press accepted him and were loud 
in their praise of his voice and art, and ranked him among 
the foremost of cantors visiting this country. The sum- 
ming up was: “a voice and training equal to the demands 
made upon it,” “a most worthy addition to our best cantors.” 
Out of a list of thirty-five, he was selected and called to the 
cantorship of Congregation Kenesses Israel, Chicago. Before 
accepting, he appeared in many New York churches, He 
has become a popular favorite with his people and lately 

was heard under favorable auspices in Chicago (February 
24) before a large audience of critics, spontaneous in their 
applause during the rendition of a miscellaneous recital 
program. 

The writer knows him as the possessor of a large resonant 
tenor voice, of good compass, training and agreeable tone, 
disclosing artistic merit in rendition of all numbers delivered 
and displaying an intensity of feeling, rarely accredited to 
those cantors he has heard, especially in the secular composi- 
tions by himself. His Schubert interpretations are very 
noteworthy. The daily critics all praised his voice and art 
highly. The Chicago Evening American said: “He preferred 
to shade his agreeable voice with elegance and variety of 
expression.” The Staats Zeitung said: “He interpreted 
Schubert with heartfelt sentiment and sweetness, All accord 
him high rank.” 

He is under the personal management 
Greenwald, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


of Alexander 


Florence Leonard’s Diagnosis Class 


The subject of discussion at the class on February 27 was 
Student Technic and Professional Technic. Miss Leonard 
emphasized the fact that student technic should be the same 
as the advanced technic, so far as it goes. It should not 
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teach something which has to be discarded later, but should 
include touch and style which are used for many of the 
artistic effects. The greatest velocity and greatest inten- 
sity of the professional are built upon movements which the 
student learns and constantly uses. Octave technic and non- 
legato were especially discussed. Among the compositions 
used as illustrations and played by new students ler crit- 
icism were Chopin’s G minor ballade and Revolutionary 
etude, Beethoven’s thirty-two variations, Leschetizky’s 
Saltarello and Weber’s Rondo Brillant. These classes 
arouse much enthusiasm in the students, for they are as 
effective in results as they are original in plan. 


Amato Triumphs in Falstaff 


In view of the projected return of Pasquale Amato to 
this country during the 1924-25 season, special interest 
attaches itself to the reports which are now being received 
of his successes abroad. Amato is at present appearing 
with great success in guest performances in opera_ in 
Europe. His recent appearance in the title role of Fal- 
staff at the Grand Theater in Barcelona, Spain, brought 
forth the following comment from the critic of El Noti- 
ciero Universal: “The part of the protagonist was pre- 
sented by Pasquale Amato, of great and merited reputation, 
for in his unexcelled school of song and by his extra- 
ordinary gifts of artistry he is qualified for true eminence. 
He got repeated and unanimous applause from the public 
who gave him on ovation several times with the greatest 
enthusiasm.” Berlin recently heard Mr. Amato in Otello 
and Ballo in Maschera. 


Macmillen-Kindler-Powell New Ensemble 


Engagements for next season are now being booked for a 
trio consisting of Francis Macmillen, Hans Kindler and 
John Powell. The well known combination of violin, cello 
and piano ought to be more than interesting in the hands of 
three such distinguished artists. The trio engagements will 
be arranged so as not to interfere with the artists’ individual 
appearances. 


Althouse and Patton in Samson and Delilah 


The appearance of Paul Althouse and Fred Patton in 
Samson and Delilah, as Samson and the High Priest, respec- 
tively, with the Hartford Oratorio Society on May 6, will 
mark the fifth joint appearance of the artists in these roles. 
They sang the parts together in Lowell, Mass.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Minneapolis, Minn., and Greensboro, N. C. 
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KANSAS CITY WELCOMES FRIEDMAN 
{N THIRD CONCERT APPEARANCE 


Rachmaninoff Plays—Solon Robinson Soloist with Minne- 
apolis Orchestra—Little Symphony Returns from 
Successful Tour—E. Robert Schmitz Delights 
Host of Admirers—Denishawn Dancers 
in Shubert Theater Series 


Kansas City, Mo., February 15—A recital was given by 
Ignatz Friedman at " the Shubert Theater the afternoon of 
February 10, under the local management of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Fritschy. This was presented as an added attrac- 
tion outside the regular Fritschy series of concerts and Mr. 
Friedman’s third appearance here. All who heard this 
program were enthusiastic in their praise of the pianist. 
The Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue opened his perform- 
ance and a long group of Chopin followed, with numerous 
Chopin encores; the Schumann Etudes Symphonique and 
two of his own compositions, a nocturne by Liszt and the 
Artist’s Life Waltzes by Strauss-Godowsky, made up the 
rest of the program. 

RACHMANINOFF HEarp. 

Rachmaninoff, on February 12, attracted a large audience 
to Convention Hall when he played works by Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Scriabin, three Rachmaninoff compositions (Sere- 
nade, Minuet and his piano adaptation of the Hopak by 
Moussorgsky), the Liszt Liebestraum and Strauss waltzes. 
Several encores were given at the end, including “the” pre- 
lude, without which the audience would not leave. 

MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA IN Two CoNceERTS, 

The Kansas City Symphony Orchestra Association pre- 
sented on its series of orchestra concerts the Minneapolis 
Symphony, at Convention Hall, in two concerts, matinee 
and evening, February 7. This was the second appearance 
here this season of this orchestra, and it was again enthu- 
siastically received. A semi-popular program was given in 
the afternoon, with one movement of the Beethoven sym- 
phony No. 1, and such well known things as the waltz in- 
termezzo from the Jewels of the Madonna; the Liszt Rhap- 
sody No. 2, and the Prize Song from Die Meistersinger, 
played as a violin solo by Elias Breeskin, concertmaster 
of the orchestra. 

In the evening the Beethoven overture to Egmont was 
the opening number, followed by the Brahms symphony 
No. 2 in D major, and an ultra modern composition called 
The Spiders’ Banquet by Roussel. The evening’s soloist 
was Solon Robinson, a young pianist formerly of Kansas 
City, who has been in the East for some time and is an 
instructor of piano in Smith College at present. Mr. 
Robinson played the Rubinstein concerto No. 4 in D minor 
and acquitted himself remarkably well, receiving an ovation 
from his many Kansas City friends. Henri Verbrugghen, 
conductor, is always interesting in his interpretations and 
handled the big orchestra with ease and skill. 

Lirtte SympHony Back From Tour. 

The Kansas City Little Symphony has returned from its 
extended western trip, having received the highest praise 
in all the cities it visited. It will be heard again in its home 
town in the near future. 

E. Ropert ScHMiTz PLays MopeRN Works. 

A recital of piano music by E, Robert Schmitz on the 
evening of January 5 brought an audience which comfort- 
ably filled the All Souls Unitarian Church auditorium. 
With the exception of the Bach-Liszt A minor prelude and 
fugue, all of the music played was of the modern school. 
The Debussy Children’s Corner was beautifully played in 
its entirety, one of them, The Snow is Dancing, being given 
so charmingly that its repetition was demanded. The pre- 
lude, chorale and fugue of Franck, and for the last group, 
Fireworks by Debussy; El Puerto by Albeniz; Jeux d'eau 
by Debussy; Chimes of St, Patrick by Whithorne, and the 
Liszt Mephisto Waltz made up the interesting program. 
Several encores were played, one of them, Times Square, 
by Whithorne. Mr. Schmitz is a modernist in every sense 
of the word, and among those who appreciate that type of 
music in Kansas City he has a host of warm admirers who 
bring him here every season for at least one reckal, and 
sometimes a series of them. 

DENISHAWNS IN AFTERNOON OF Danes 


On the afternoon of January 22, Mr. Fritschy presented 
Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
for his regular January attraction on his winter Shubert 
Theater series. The opening number in which Shawn and 
St. Denis both appeared was an elemental dance poem, The 
Spirit of the Sea. Indian and Spanish dance stories were 
other features of the afternoon, and in groups of diver- 
tissements which gave the important members of the com- 
pany a chance for solo work, several lovely and individual 
dances were given. The Story of Ishtar of the Seven Gates, 
a mystic dance of the Babylonian Aphrodite, had its musical 
setting composed by the late American composer, Charles 
Griffes, fascinating music of the modern style. R. D 


Gordon Campbell Pupil Scores in Opera 


Mary Levitt (Mrs. Isaac Don Levine), who both studied 
voice and coached with Gordon Campbell in Berlin, made 
a_very successful appearance recently in Rome, Italy, as 
Elsa in Lohengrin, and was subsequently engaged for several 
other important opera appearances. Mme. Levitt is warmly 
enthusiastic about what Mr. Campbell has done for her 
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voice, and has expressed the ardent wish that he might be 
persuaded to settle in Italy, thereby making it possible for 
her to continue under his instruction. 

Mr. Campbell, who is internationally known and recog- 
nized as one of the foremost accompanists and coaches, hay- 
ing for many years served in that capacity to a long list of 
the world’s greatest singers, violinists and cellists, is also 
rapidly coming into prominence as a voice specialist of 
unusual ability. Besides his long and close association with 
the best vocal artists both in America and Europe, he has 
made a serious study of vocal technic with teachers of 
unquestioned reputation. 

The beautiful and artistic singing of Gordon Campbell's 
pupils, and their enthusiastic expressions of joy and freedom 
attained under his sane, natural, albeit very definite methods 
of voice training, bespeaks his ‘ability as an instructor, 

Mr. Campbell's reputation as a professional accompanist, 
a teacher of interpretation, his most unusual knowledge of 
song literature, and his marvelous art of program building, 
are widely acknowledged facts. Therefore, it is not strange 
that his help and advice are being sought more and more. 


Cleveland Institute Living Up to Ideal 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 8.—Built on an ideal, the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music is living up to that ideal in perfect- 
ing what is one of the most unusual music schools in the 
country. Started but a brief three years ago in a room at 
the Statler Hotel, the school now ranks with the best of 
its kind in the country. It is interesting to note that, al- 
though rated among the best, the school is not satisfied but 
continues to build up and expand. 

English and French courses are the most recent additions 
to the curriculum. Both studies were added this semester 
and classes were filled to capacity immediately. 

Mario P. de Dominicis is the instructor of foreign lan- 
guages and Helen Gilchrist of English. Mr, de Dominicis 
comes to Cleveland from New York, where he has taught 
languages in several of the leading music schools. 

“I was brought up in three languages,” the new instructor 
explained when interviewed. “My mother was German, my 
French, and I was born in Rome.” 

de Dominicis was reared in interesting surroundings. 
His father was personal secretary to King Victor Emmanuel 
II., grandfather of the present king, and his mother’s sal- 
ons were the meeting place of international celebrities who 
visited Rome. After his graduation from the University 
of Rome and the University of Berlin, he came to America, 
returning to his native country at the time of the war. 
Later he again came to America as attache of the mission 
of the Italian Government. 

A delightful recital of an informal nature was given at 
the Institute last week when Mr. and Mrs, Roger Sessions 
presented The Black Maskers. Mr. Sessions, who is in- 
structor of theory and music history at the Institute, has 
written incidental music for this work of Andreyev’s which 
was performed for the first time at Smith College last 
spring. The Cleveland presentation was made for the 
faculty and a few friends. 

The Institute faculty members have been in great demand 
during the past weeks for public appearances, Radio, clubs, 
schools and churches have all been asking for players. 
Marcelle Privat, of the voice department of the Institute, 
gave a recital at Lake Erie College last week, and Ruth M. 
Edwards of the piano department accompanied Dr, Idelson, 
who lectured on Jewish folk songs at the Jewish Center re- 
cently. Dr. Idelson sang various songs to illustrate his 
lecture. * 


Katherine Glen’s Songs in Demand 


There is, of course, the old saying about the prophet being 
honored everywhere except at home, but it is not true in 
the case of Katherine Glen, the Seattle composer. At the 
Sunday concert at the Coliseum, Seattle, on February 17, 
a group of her songs were sung by Ada Tilley, head of 
the vocal department of the University of Washington, 
who has been interpreting Mrs. Glen's songs for many years 
Miss Tilley, with Helen Merryman at the piano, sang Twi 
light, best known of the Glen songs, also Mister Robin 
and Folks Need a Lot of Loving, and won splendid success 
with them. No encores are allowed at these Coliseum con- 
certs, but Miss pies had to appear and bow three times 
in response to the long continued applause. Well known 
singers who are regularly using the Katherine Glen songs 
are May Peterson, Theo Karle, Cecil Fanning, Helen Stan 
ley and Mme. Gadski. 


Lenska in Opera and Concert 


Augusta Lenska, who will be heard in concerts in this 
country next season, is winning new triumphs in Europe, 
both in concert and opera. A course of recitals in Switzer 
land has brought the artist unstinted praise from the severest 
critics, Specially favorable comments were received for 
her singing of a group of songs in English, her own 
language. These included songs by A. Walter Kramer, 
Rudolph Ganz, Griffes, and others. The operatic appear 
ances were made at the Staatsoper in Berlin, and an 
engagement in Milan (presumably La Scala) is pending 
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More Critical Praise for Percy Grainger 
Percy Grainger, whose appearances in New York City 
and on tour this season have proved extraordinary triumphs, 
has been lauded by the press in all parts of the country, a 
few extracts of which are herewith appended : 


Percy Grainger captivated the critical fancy of a large sized audience 
of music lovers at Slater Hall, Friday evening. Mr, Grainger has been 
long prominently before the public and his sensibility, intelligence and 
musical feeling are too well recognized to call for comment. His 
performance here showed him also to be the possessor of a mind as 
sharpened and finely tempered as a Damascus blade with the play 
of a skill, in the sublest senses of the word, that was extremely fascin- 
ating to watch. All told he proved himself to be a rare chiseller of 
musical surfaces. . . . He was especially ingratiating with the little 
sonata of Scarlatti; the Prelude and fugue in C Sharp minor out of 
Bach's Well Tempered Clavichord. The piece of Bach was pleasing to 
hear, not so much because the pianist played the prelude with crys- 
talline evenness and held the strands of the fugue in light relief, as 
because he was content with a Bach who was neither mighty nor dry, 
who was sitting by the clavichord and musing upon it for his own 
pleasure. Since he puts the musings to paper and a few pianists un- 
derstand, we also may share them. It was good also to hear Mr, 
Grainger quite irreverent with Scarlatti as ancient classic. Here were 
two gay, fanciful, neat, light-fingered pieces, pink, round and smiling 
as sprightly nymphs. Exactly in the vein, as well as at the right pace 
and sparkle, the pianist ran them off, . . . As he was not afraid to be 
pert and gay with Scarlatti, so was the pianist minded to be jolly 
with Handel. 


He transcribed a — from the stately Water- 
Music and wrung a homely dance—we don’t know how—out of sun- 


dry verses in Spoon River and flavored it with stinging thrusts. And 
all within a brief time he was crooning over the cradle song of 
Brahms or else scaling the yy to meet the Chopin of the sonata 
i He played the 


in B minor. rst movement in magnificent strides, 
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filled them with sonorous song, balanced them with play of poeta 

¢ scherzo glinted, he warmed the thin-blooded largo and upon the 
finale blew hot darting fires. . . . The audience applauded to the echo, 
not so much because it wished extra numbers but because it was 
honestly and altogether exhilarated. Mr. Grainger’s encores included 
Shepherd’s Hey in his own setting; Brahms’ Cradle song, given after 
his second and third groups, and two encores at the close of the 
concert — Dance, 4 ett, and Grieg’s To the Springtime.— 
Evening Record, Norwich, Conn., January 12, 1924. 





Possibly the most delectable treat of this entire musical season was 
enjoyed by a large and enthusiastic audience at the Wyatt auditorium 
last night, when Percy Grainger won for himself new laurels and the 
unstinted admiration of his listeners. . . . Unhampered by any sligh 
technical hindrance, he rode straight to victory on the wings of poetry 
and fire. Whether couched in the language of one schoolgirl admirer, 
who said, “Well, I adore him, for he has so much pep,” or in the more 
sedate musical terms, “virility” and “spontaneity,” applied by more 
critical artists, the fact remains that this quality of exuberant g 
spirits, strength, enthusiasm or what not, goes straight to the heart 
of the audience and draws out instant ws and admiration. ... 
Prelude and Fugue, C sharp minor, by Bach, was wonderfully played, 
the different voices, a Bach creation, being carefully and gg 
carried separate in an amazing fashion. Scarlatti’s two sonatas in 
minor worked the audience up to a pitch of perfect enjoyment for 
Grainger’s own arrangement of Handel's Hornpipe from e Water 

usic. . . . Characterized by full, beautifully modulated chords and a 
fine rhythm, this was a most satisfying number. As an encore to this 

roup he gave a sprightly folk song, Shepherd’s Hey, a melody set by 
Fimself to a sylvan accompaniment. , . . Crashing chords and fairy 
bell pianissimos, reminding one of an echo organ, wonderfal singin 
tones, and full orchestral effects characterized the biggest number o 
the program, 's Symphonic Studies, opus 13, The forte 
effects were never exaggerated nor the pianissimos ever in any degree 
flimsy, for behind each there seemed always to be strength—stren, of 
steel concealed by velvet and gauze. The clean, fine pedalling which 
characterized not only this but all numbers made especially more 
delicate passages remind one of looking at a beautiful painting before 
which hangs a filmy veil. Insistent applause for this number 
forth his own arrangement of the general favorite, Brahms’ Cradle 
Song .. . An unmistakable Trish lilt_and plaintiveness marked the Irish 
Tune from County Derry, set by Grainger for instant favor, but the 
triumph of the evening, of course, was his Country Gardens. The 
catchy air, good spirit and infectious rhythm which started more than 
one foot to patting, immediately caught and pleased the ear... . 
Colonial Song, Grainger, dedicated to his mother and inspired by his 
native land, Australia, poured forth an intense love and longing for 
home in its rich and vibrant tones and chords, and it took the spirited 
jiggy rhythm of Spoon River, a nineteenth century American pioneer 
dance, to draw the audience from its spell of reverie. . . . To the im- 
mense delight of the audience he played Juba Dance, by Dett, and 
Grieg’s To the Springtime as final encores, As a special friend and 
student of Grieg he has learned to play this composer's works in better 
spirit than possibly any other living pianist and his Springtime was 4 
most poetic close to the program.—Daily Times, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
January 15, 4. 
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up hill and down with 3 speed that at times makes one dizzy, And like 
more than one tenderfoot, at times one feels the need of a little more 
time to take in what to him is so evident and obvious, Grainger is 
having so joyful a time condeoting 3 party that he has little time to 
dream nor to let you... . But wi he gets you into his own yard, 
garden of his own transcriptions, here he is loving servant to 
lavish care on the rare seeds sown by others; at the same time the mas- 
ter who knows best what to do with them to bring out their richest 
Setiane and blossoms. In his own domain now and again he stoops to 
pluck a ishing boutonniére, tossing it to you with utmost gallantry, 
as in the Handkerchief Dance of the Country Gardens or with the 
tender pleading of the immortal Irish Tune from County Derry. He 
ig an inimitable transcriber. . . . The pianist plays with an entrancing 
rhythmic swing and with great clarity and finish, His chords are 
crisp, often cryptic, and his oe of an exquisite tenderness with 
an ethereal floaty quality. He brings to his playing an extraordinary 
wealth of musical thought and imagination and the rare gift of a per- 
sonality rich in delightful freshness of spirit. In fact, so many fad 
such a food time that it was considerably ten o'clock before they 
were willing to let him quit, It was a brilliant and satisfying concert 
in every phase,—Evening News, Kenosha, Wis., January 22, 1924. 





Percy Grainger gave one of the most delightful concerts of the 
season last night at the Hampton Normal school, Ogden Hall being 
filled with people from all sections of the peninsula. Mr, Grainger 
is a pianist of the first rank, and his work last night won for him the 
highest praise and applause from his critical audience. He is gifted 
with rare touch, beautiful expression and a genuine musical mind, 
all of which combine to make his concerts in a class of their own.— 
Daily Press, Newport News, Va., January 19, 1924. 


Keener Delights Two More Cities 


Following her appearances in Indianapolis and Springfield, 
the daily papers spoke most enthusiastically of Suzanne 
Keener : 

The Mozart number gave full opportunity for the coloratura voice 
of Miss Keener, and at the end of her first song she had won her 
audience, She gave an encore and the applause was so tremendous 
that she was forced to respond with another. Miss Keener’s next 
appearance was in three songs—-I’ve Been Roaming, by Horn; Syl- 
velin, by Sinding, and A Joyful Song, written especially for her 
Kountz. She was forced to ey with many encores, and was very 
gree in her response. . . The great test of the evening came when 

iss Keener sang Regnava nel Silenzio, from Donizetti’s Lucia, and 
her voice rose clear and lovely and enthralled her audience,—Indian- 
apolis Times. 

Miss Keener is young and possessed of much charm of manner, 
which fpinet for her a fine reception from the audience. Her voice 
is flexible and high, and her success one of personality as well as of 
vocalism.—Indianapolis Star. 

It is apparent that Miss Keener is an apt, even brilliant student, 
with a flexible yoice and a really remarkable upper register. There 
was a real thrill in her tones. She has an excellent natural voice.— 
Indianapolis News. 





The soloist of the afternoon—one of the best at any of the Y.M.C.A. 
meetings—-was Suzanne Keener, coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. She sang the first aria from the first act of Doni- 
zetti’s Lucia. She quickly disclosed a true coloratura voice, pure, 
flutelike in quality, and emtectantty flexible, and delighted her hearers 
with clear even scales, smooth trills, and an artistic conception of the 
music she was singing. As an encore to this, she sang a brilliant bird 
song, written for her. . . In her second appearance she gave these 
gee songs—I’ve ‘Been Roaming, by Horn (one of the nicest of 
old English positions), Mendelssohn’s lovely On Wings of Song, 
and the seldom given coloratura song, The Nightingale and the Rose, 
by Saint-Saens. Her final group included Proch’s brilliant and diffi- 
cult Air and Variations, which afforded her an ample opportunity to 
display her special virtues.—Springfield Republican. 








Werrenrath Gives “Magnificent” Recital 
Accompanying are salient sentences from a few of the 
many complimentary press notices received by Reinald 
Werrenrath during recent weeks: 





An event which will always be a milest in | history in 
this city was the magnificent recital Thursday evening by Reinald 
Werrenrath.-The Lock Haven Express, Lock Haven, Pa., Feb- 


ruary 23, 





Mr, Werrenrath’s perfect control of his voice enabled him to convey 
to his audience, by tone and inflection, the true meaning of the 
selections suigthe Times, Montclair, N. J. 





Throughout his ae one marveled at the clarity of his tones, 
the purity of his diction and the wonderful timbre of his voice, and 
with it all one was impressed with his total lack of affectation, his 
ease, and a lovable boyishness that endeared him to the hearts of his 
hearers.—The Patriot, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Fraser Gange Triumphs in Albany 


Appended are excerpts from the splendid press notices 
received by Fraser Gange following his recent appearance 
as soloist with the Mendelssohn Club of Albany: 

The club was indeed fortunate in securing the service of Fraser 
Gange, baritone, or rather basso cantante, as assisting artist, for he 
is one of the best singers heard on the concert stage of Albany in 
many years. He has a magnificent voice and uses it as a thorough 
artist should. He is a deep student of Bel Canto and is at home in 
all schools of vocal composition, His delivery of the various texts was 
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and his artistic singing was great! joyed by the audience.— 
caer 4 Edgar Oliver in the Diney Cae wana 


An ovation was accorded the Scotch baritone, Fraser Gange, guest 
artist of the club.—Albany Times Union. 


A baritone of fine quality came to Albany when Fraser Gange ap- 
peared with the Mendelssohns. His is a big voice, one of the timbre 
that does not vary in the registers, though, naturally it is most ef- 
fective in the bass notes; a voice of dramatic fibre, well controlled 
and always used with artistic intelligence.—Knickerbocker Press. 


A baritone of fine attai t was pr d to Albany in Fraser 
Gange, There is plenty of power in his singing and his perfect con- 
trol of his notes made the rendition of Handel’s Hear Me! Ye Winds 
and Waves a delight.—Albany Evening News. 

















Mme. Peppercorn Acclaimed 


Mme. Peppercorn, English pianist, who made her New 
York debut in recital at Aeolian Hall on February 5, and 
followed this with a second recital in the same hall on 
February 19, received flattering tributes from the local press, 
a few extracts of which are herewith reproduced: 


Thus foiled, one staggered through the drifts to hear Gertrude Pep- 
gereore play the pore at Aeolian Hall. Mme. Peppercorn, who is an 

nglish Pianist a ready known here, offered a program that included 
Beethoven’s C minor variations and his “Moonlight” sonata, the 
Chopin B flat minor sonata, two Brahms’ pieces and the Liszt tenth 
thapsodie—from which it may be gathered that her tastes are neither 
frivolous nor futuristic. Her playing was correct in style and tech- 
nically good, and she possessed the virtue of sincerity and straight- 
forwardnese,—Deoms aylor in the New York World, February 20, 





Mme. Peppercorn, the English pianist, gave her second recital here 
last night at Aeolian Hall, beginning with Beethoven’s C minor vari- 
ations and the “Moonlight” sonata. As before, Mme. Peppercorn’s 
ger was skilful, distinctly vigorous, spirited, and expressive.— 

ew York Tribune, February 20. 





Mme. Peppercorn played music of Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, with 
ee and certainty of a mature artist.—Paul orris, New York 
elegram and Evening Mail, February 20. 





Mme. Peppercorn, the English pianist, recently heard here, gave a 
second recital last evening at Aeolian Hall. It was noteworthy that a 
numerous audience turned out for the English artist in the finest 


storm of New York’s belated winter.—New York Times, February 20. 





Mme, Peppercorn, the English pianist who is visiting America again, 
gave another recital last night in Aeolian Hall, her thoroughly schooled 
musicianship evident again in a program which went the royal road 
from Beethoven to Dohnanyi and Poldowsky. It began with the 
“Moonlight” sonata and ended with the sonata, opus 35, in B flat 
minor of Chopin, Admirable and wholly commendable are Mme, 
Peppercorn’s interpretations, exemplary of the English school of 
colorists and yet preeeny much sweep and insistence.—Sun and 
Globe, February 20. 


Mme. Peppercorn, the English pianist who was heard in Aeolian 
Hall recently and made a noteworthy impression, gave a recital last 
night there again. She plexed Beethoven's variations in C minor and 
the “Moonlight” sonata; Brahms also was interpreted with unusual 
poetic insight. Chopin’s sonata in E flat minor and the Liszt Rhap- 
sodie Hon roise contrasted crisply with a modern march by Dohnanyi 
and the “Bloomsbury Waltz” by Poldowsky. Intellectual laying tinc- 
tured with feeling, characterized the work of the pianist last night.— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, February 20. 


Anna Kline a Credit to Carl Roeder 


Anna Kline, fourteen years of age, gave a piano recital 
at Barrington School, Great Barrington, Mass., on February 
7, which caused the Berkshire Courier to give a column of 
space to the affair. In part it says that the audience wond- 
ered at the succession of difficult compositions on the pro- 
gram, then was amazed at her marvelous facility and beauty 
of tone. This “modest slip of a girl walked to the piano, 
which almost dwarfed her, and began a program of twelve 
numbers which would have tested the endurance of any vir- 
tuoso.” She “played everything from memory, with deli- 
cacy, grees of expression, poise and attractive simplicity.” 
Mendelssohn, Paderewski, Chopin, Brahms, Leschetizky, 
Debussy, Sternberg, Moszkowski, Schubert, Liszt, and en- 
cores by Cyril Scott and Chopin—these were the composers 
represented on her program. Continuing, this paper said: 

Carl Roeder, with whom Miss Kline has studied for the past two 
years, was present to share her triumph and the congratulations which 
a delightful assemblage pressed upon her. He was justly proud of 
her performance and predicts a brilliant future for his pupil. She is 
a third-year high school student and her musical progress thus far has 
been made without trespassing upon her work there. She spent Sun- 
cay nt Barrington School and generously played again for faculty and 
pupils, 


Press Comments on Schelling’s Victory Ball 


The accompanying excerpts are culled from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis vapors following the performance of Ernest 
Schelling’s A Victory Ball by the Minneapolis Orchestra in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis: 


With the memory of several modern compositions still fresh in mind 
there was little feeling of h previous to the performance of the 
Schelling -A_Victory Ball, a fantasy for orchestra, based on Noye’s 
poem; but Mr. Schelling, strikingly modern as the idiom of his 
composition is, pursues a definite path to an equally definite goal.— 
The Minneapolis Evening Tribune, February 23. 











It was a telling performance that brought out every finesse of 
dosing detail and brought home the full message of this Danse 
Macabre.—-The Minneapolis Journal, February 23. 





Mr. Verbrugghen’s reading was distinctly exciting, developing by 
proper illustration of the composer’s idea of the ghoulish drama of 
the Alfred Noyes Poem, which Schelling used as his inspiration.—St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, February 22, 





Washington Heights Musical Club Reception 


The Friday evening “at home” of the president of the 
Washington Heights Musical Club, on the evening of March 
7, developed almost to the proportions of a reception. Over 
forty guests assembled, and it was hoped at one time that 
Paul Shirley and his Viola d’Amor would be among the 
number. Unfortunately Mr. Shirley was unable to come to 
New York. There were among the guests Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Eberhart, Constance Eberhart, Carolyn Beebe, Bruno 
Huhn, Yvonne de Treville, Hildegarde Hoffmann Huss and 
Ottokar Cadek. 

A most interestin 
assisted by Evelyn 


program was given by Edna Minor, 
rawford, Mrs. Pardee, cornetist, Her- 
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bert Smith, baritone, Ethel Grow, contralto, and Frederick 
Shattuck, accompanist. Herbert Smith, originally from 
Boston, is the possessor of a remarkably fine voice, and his 
interpretations and singing, and also that of Miss Grow, 
whose voice seems to partake of the quality expressed in 
her name, gave great pleasure. 


FLORENCE MACBETH OVERTAXES 
AUDITORIUM IN LAFAYETTE 


Two Performances Are Necessary to Satisfy Admirers 


Lafayette, La., February 24—The interest in the visit of 
Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
along with her opera company, to present Wolf-Ferrari’s 
opera, Secret of Suzanne, caused so great a demand for 
tickets that the local manager, Mr. Stephans, was obliged 
to stage an extra performance on Saturday last. The en- 
thusiastic audiences, which packed the Jefferson Theater 
to the limit, appeared thoroughly to énjoy the superb artis- 
try of Miss Macbeth, person x in that vehicle of colora- 
tura art, Charmant Oiseau, from David’s La Perle du 
Bresil, and in the subsequent encores, which as sung by Miss 
Macbeth will linger long in the memories of her hearers— 
Comin’ Thru the Rye, Annie Laurie, and the ever welcome 
Last Rose of Summer. 

Both in the recital part of the program, in the duet, and 
later in the one-act opera, Joseph Royer, baritone, gave un- 
bounded pleasure, his voice displaying beauty and finish in 
solo work, and blending delightfully with Miss Macbeth’s 
in the duet, La ci Darem la Mano, from Mozart's Don 
Giovanni. The opera, Secret of Suzanne, was immensely 
enjoyed at both sessions, Miss Macbeth and Mr. Royer, 
who filled the roles of Suzanne and Count Gil respectively, 
both proving superb operatic artists. The buffoonery of 
Luigi Della Molla in the humorous role of Sante, the deaf 
mute, added much to the achievement of highly successful 
performances, 

Able support was given by the miniature orchestra led 
by Troy Sanders, whose own accomplishments as accom- 
panist were meritorious. The visit of the prima donna and 
her assistant artists was arranged by the Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, to the dean of which, Mr. Stephans, 
the thanks of the local music lovers were expressed in 
grateful terms. D. B. 


Mrs. Frederick Heizer Presents Pupil 


Mrs. Frederick Heizer, of Sioux City (la.), presented 
her pupil, Sara Weiner, in a Schubert-Liszt program, given 
before the Women’s Club recently. Miss Weiner played 
the first two movements from the Schubert fantasie in C, 
arranged by Liszt for piano and orchestra, and the Liszt E 
flat concerto. The orchestral accompaniments were played 
upon a second piano by Gertrude Trowl, also a pupil of 
Mrs. Heizer. Miss Weiner also played the Schubert Im- 
promptu, op. 90, and Schubert-Liszt Erlking. The Heizer 
Music School String Quartet played two movements of the 
Schubert quartet in E flat. Pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Willis 
Fleetwood sang Schubert songs, and Mrs. Howard Wilbur, 
Mrs. Maud Fleetwood Johnson and Louise Cross sang vocal 
trios, Schubert’s Serenade and Liszt’s Love Dream arranged 
for voices. 


Althouse Captivates in Vancouver 


In connection with his concert tour of the Pacific coast, 
Paul Althouse recently appeared as soloist with the Van- 
couver Masonic Choir, where his singing brought forth 
the following comment from the Vancouver Sun under 
the heading “Althouse Given Great Reception:” “Paul 
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Althouse completely captivated the capacity house, In 
addition to a commanding presence and glowing, fervent 
style, he possesses a voice of capacious range, thrilling 
timbre and opulent tone and a technic of great resource 
and finish.” 


Ogontz School Presents The Land of Chance 


Fay Foster’s operetta, The Land of Chance, was pre- 
sented on February 28 by the dramatic club of the Ogontz 
School, a select boarding school near Philadelphia, before 
a delighted audience which filled the commodious audi- 
torium, It was the first effort of the club to present any- 
thing so pretentious, but fortified by the personal instruc- 
tion of the composer, who not only staged and directed the 
performance but also coached each participant in her role, 
the affair came off with flying colors. 

Abbie Sutherland, the principal, was so delighted, that 
she urged Miss Foster to present another of her operettas 
before the close of the school season. Miss Foster will, 
therefore, immediately begin to instruct the club in The 
Castaways, an operetta now in the hands of the publishers, 
Theodore Presser & Co., to be issued at once. Miss Foster 
says of The Castaways: “I do not consider it a better 
operetta than The Land of Chance, but it is simpler and 
perhaps in a more popular style.” 


Palmer Christian Busy 


Palmer Christian was one of the organists who played 
at the organ and orchestra concert held in Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, February 11, under the auspices of the Lllinois 
council of the National Association of Organists. In 
addition to a solo group, Mr. Christian played the solo 
organ part in Delamarter’s first organ concerto with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, the composer conducting, 

February 4, Mr. Christian gave a recital in the First 
Congregational Church, Detroit, under the auspices of the 
A. G. O., and on February 18 dedicated the organ in the 
New Masonic Temple, Davenport, Iowa. Following this 
he played a short radio program from station WOC 

In addition to these activities he has given weekly re 
citals at the University of Michigan. 

March 4, Mr. Christian left for a tour of the South, ap 
pearing in Palm Beach, Savannah, Asheville, and Greens 
boro, N, C. 
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WASHINGTON ENJOYS RUSSIAN 
PROGRAM OF STOKOWSKI 


Chaliapin, Polk and Koenemann on One Program—Giannini 
and Salmond in Joint Concert—St. Paul Given by Choral 
Society—Three Chamber Music Recitals—Flonzaleys 
Attract—New York Symphony in Final Concert 
—Siloti, Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, Heifetz, 
Gabrilowitsch, Seidel, Gates and Van 
Buren Heard—Local Artists Appear 

Washington, D. C., March 5.—One of the largest houses 
of the season heard Feodor Chaliapin, basso; Rudolph Polk, 
violinist, and Feodor Koenemann, pianist, on January 31, at 
the National Theater. The singer offered practically an all- 
Russian program and was hailed with delight by his follow- 
ers. The numbers by Mr. Polk merited considerable ap- 
plause, as did the solos of Mr. Koenemann. The concert 
was directed by T. Arthur Smith, Inc. 

Semet Prays. 

For the first time in several years Toscha Seidel was heard 
locally in a violin recital at the Central High School, Febru- 
ary 1. His offerings included a Mozart concerto, a Sinding 
suite and lighter works by Burleigh, Auer, Kreisler and 
others. Arthur Loesser furnished the accompaniments. Mrs. 
Wilson Greene was the manager 

FinaL MorninG MusIcAaLce. 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, and Felix Salmond, cellist, 
provided the program for the last Morning Musicale, Febru- 
ary 4, at the Hamilton Hotel. Miss Giannini repeated her 
success of earlier in the year and was retalled many times. 
Mr. Salmond’s initial appearance was highly appreciated by 
the large gathering, and he likewise responded to numerous 
encores, 

Cuorat Society Gives St. PAut. 

On February 5 the Washington Choral Society, under the 
direction of Charles Wengerd, gave a presentation of Men- 
delssohn’s St. Paul at the Central High School. The soloists 
were Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, Flora McGill Keefer, John 
L. Wilbourn and Charles Trowbridge Tittmann. The ac- 
companiments were furnished by Charles T, Ferry. A large 
audience attended, 

Fritz KRetsver. 

The usual huge attendance figured in the annual recital 

by Fritz Kreisler at Poli’s on February 6. 
Stott Gives Unigue NuMBERs. 

Alexander Siloti played at the National, February 7, and 
was hailed by an enthusiastic gathering. He included much 
on his program that was new to Washington concert goers 
and so drew interest from more than the point of virtuosity. 
His Bach, Liszt and Liadoff works were the most popular. 

CHAMBER Music REciTALs. 

On February 7, 8 and 9 three chamber music concerts were 
given at the Freer Gallery of Art by various organizations 
and visiting artists, under the direction of the Library of 
Congress. The numbers played were mostly the scores of 
winners and contestants in the annual Berkshire Festival, 
sponsored by Mrs. Frederick Shurtleff Coolidge, who pre- 
sented the manuscripts to the music division of the library. 

The first concert was given by the Festival Quartet ot 
South Mountain and the Elshuco Trio. A Haydn quartet, 
H. Waldo Warner's suite for piano, violin and cello, and 
Leo Weiner’s F sharp string quartet made up the program. 

At the second recital a Beethoven trio, a string quartet by 
Julius Rontgen, and Henry Ejichheim’s Oriental Impressions 
were offered by the Elshuco Trio, the Festival Quartet and 
an ensemble. Mr. Eichheim conducted his composition. 

The final musicale brought Malipiero’s string quartet, 
Ernest Bloch’s suite for viola and piano, and Goossens’ 
Phantasy Sextet. The Lenox String Quartet and Lionel 
Tertis, with Harold Bauer, provided the means for inter- 
pretation, 

During the festival, speeches were made by Herbert Put- 
nam, the librarian, and by Mrs. Coolidge. Mr. Warner and 
Mr. Bloch were called upon to answer the applause of the 
hearers, as well as Mr. Eichheim, 

FLONZALEYS PLay Seconp TIME, 

An excellent program was offered by the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet at Central High School, February 11, which included 
works by Beethoven, Mozart, Vaughan Williams and Bloch. 
The audience was large and demonstrative, requiring sev- 
eral encores. 

RussiAN PRoGRAM BY THE PHILADELPHIANS, 

Leopold Stokowski rendered a Russian program at the 
National, February 12, assisted by Nina Koshetz, soprano. 
The orchestra gave works by Glinka, Tschaikowsky and 
Korsakoff, while Mme. Koshetz was heard in a group of 
songs by Moussorgsky and Korsakoff. 

Locat Artists 1N CONCERT. 

At the Roosevelt Hotel, February 12, Rosemary Finckel, 
pianist, and Warren L, Terry, tenor, gave a commendable 
recital before a large and appreciative audience. Miss 
Finckel offered works by Bach, Liszt, Chopin, Debussy, 
Rachmaninoff, and Mendelssohn jn a brilliant manner and 
was often recalled. Her tutor, Felian Garzia, joined her in 
the rendition of the Mendelssohn G_ minor concerto, the 
prime attraction of the evening. Mr. Terry afforded pleas- 
ure by his artistic interpretation of German, French, Italian 
and English songs, as well as numerous arias. e was com- 
pelled to add many extras. Marguerite Allen Ross proved an 
admirable accompanist. 

Sympnony Socrety’s Last Visit. 

Under the direction of Bruno Walter, the New York Sym- 
phony gave their final concert at Poli’s, February 19, the 
soloist being Pablo Casals, cellist. Schubert’s ninth sym- 
phony in C was featured, while Mr. Casals gave the Boc- 
cherini concerto in B flat. Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks closed the recital. The conducting of Mr. 
Walter found favor with the audience, as did the splendid 
playing of Mr. Casals. 

RACHMANINOFF RENDERS EXCELLENT PROGRAM. 

The piano recital by Rachmaninoff at Poli’s, February 20, 
included works of Chopin, Bach, Tschaikowsky, Liszt and 
the artist. He was heartily applauded for the numbers by 
himself and those of Tschaikowsky. 

Heiretz Devicnts HEarers, 

The artistry of Jascha Heifetz made itself apparent at 

Poli’s February 26, when the violinist gave a difficult list of 
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works by Beethoven, Saint-Saéns, Hubay, Achron, = Ries, 
Sibelius and Wieniawski. He drew plaudits from the crowd- 
ed house and was required to give a number of encores. 
Isidor Achron was a competent assistant. 

CostuME Recitat Attracts. 

Lucy Gates, soprano, and Lotta Van Buren were heard at 
the National, February 28, in a group of works by Bach, 
Mozart, Rameau, Lemaire and Byrde. Miss Gates’ recep- 
tion was highly complimentary and the instrumental effects 
on the virginal and clayichord by Miss Van Buren proved 
most interesting. The latter also furnished the accompani- 
ments on the piano. 

GABRILOWITSCH HEARD, 

The piano recital at Central High School, February 29, by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, was delightful. He was artistic in his 
playing of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert, Grainger, and 
a few of his own works. An audience of considerable pro- 
portions stayed late for his encores and were highly enthusi- 
astic throughout the concert. . F.G. 


Ethel Grow in Rutland 


Ethel Grow has just returned from a recital at Rut- 
land, Vermont, where she sang to an overflowing house, 
hall full, vestibule filled with standees and people seated 
all the way down the stairs. Miss Grow was accompanied 
by a talented Rutland girl, Christine Germond. 

She gave a part of her American program and prefaced 
it with a short talk on American music, musicians and 
audiences, She sang Noon and Night (Hawley), Long 
Ago, A Maid Sings Light (MacDowell), Wings of Night 
(Watts), Evening Song (Mokrejs), A Song in Spring 
(Cathcart), Recall Our Love (Nevin), The Crystal Gazer 
(Kramer), Gifts (Delamarter), I Am Thy Harp (Wood- 
man), Mist (Burleigh), Dawn (Curran). The audience 
was most enthusiastic, so much so that Miss Grow ran 
out of encores and had to ask them to choose a song from 
the program to be repeated. Dawn was the song selected. 
The Rutland Herald gives a glowing report of the affair 
and heads it: “Ethel Grow is given ovation in this city.’ 

Many people expressed their appreciation of an oppor- 
tunity to hear an all-American program, as well as the 
songs she chose and the manner in which they were sung. 
A reception was given in honor of Miss Grow at which 
she aroused interest by a short talk on the MacDowell 
Colony at Peterboro, 

Miss Grow is returning to Rutland in May for a re- 
engagement. 


Abby Morrison in Joint Recitals 
Every Friday during November and December, Abby P. 
Morrison, soprano, gave joint recitals with Mona Morgan, 
well known for her recitations of Shakespearean plays. At 
these recitals Miss Morrison was heard in Shakespeare 
songs. The soprano sang recently for the Shakespeare 
Society. 


Lina Coén Endorsed by Victor Maurel 
It was after having heard several of Mme. Coén’s artist 
pupils, and likewise her excellent work as an accompanist 
that the late Victor Maurel complimented her for her 
intelligent musicianship in words of great praise. 
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SAN FRANCISCO DELIGHTED WITH 
PADEREWSKI AND MARIA IVOGUN 


Orchestra Gives Concert for Members Only—McCormack 
Heard for First Time in Four Years—Chiidren Pleased 
with Orchestra Concert—Musical News 


San Francisco, Cal., March 2—-Two memorable musical 
attractions took place during this past week, one being a 
recital by Paderewski. When he stepped on the stage of 
the Civic Auditorium, about 6000 admirers and followers 
gave him a stupendous. ovation. He played a program 
which consisted of music by Bach, Haydn, Brahms, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Chopin and Liszt. At the conclusion, 
Paderewski played encores the number of which would 
almost have comprised another program. Again local 





music lovers are indebted to Manager Selby C. Oppen-, 


heimer for having afforded the opportunity of hearing 
this fine musician. 


Maria Ivocun Deticuts. 

Those who love the pure bel-canto revelled in Maria 
Ivogun when she gave her song recital at Scottish Rite 
Hall under the management of the Elwyn Concert Bureau. 
When Mme. Ivogun sang with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra last wee the impression she created was 
so profound that it resulted in attracting to her concert 
a large sized audience which was equally | Bink in apprecia- 
tion. The program included several old English songs, 
numbers by Werner Josten, Schubert, Handel and Strauss’ 
Blue Danube Waltz. 

ORCHESTRA PLAys FOR MEMBERS ONLY, 

As is the general custom once or twice during the musical 
season, the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the 
l adership of Alfred Hertz, gives a concert for the members 
of the Musical Association and the Women’s Auxiliary 
On the evening of February 26, in the Palm Court of the 
Falace Hotel, Mr, Hertz led the orchestra through a pro- 
gram of light music at which event, Mischa Violin, violin- 
itt, was the soloist and created a favorable impression 
through his rendition of Saint-Saéns’ introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso, The numbers played by the orchestra 
were Wagner’s prelude to Lohengrin; two movements from 
Dohnanyi's_ suite, op. 19; two movements from Saint- 
Saéns’ Henry VIII; Strauss’ overture to the Gypsy Baron, 
and Mr. Hertz’s own arrangement of Kreisler’s Caprice 
Viennois. 

Joun McCormack IN Fine ProGram. 

John McCormack sang in San Francisco for the first 
time in four years and was greeted by a capacity audience. 
Mr. McCormack was in splendid voice and rendered his 
program, composed principally of ballads, in that delightful 
manner which has won him his reputation. 

CHILpREN’s ProGRAM GIVEN. 

Alfred Hertz led the San Francisco Orchestra through 
a program selected to please the school children, for whom 
A‘ice Metcalf has arranged a series of educational con- 
certs. About 6000 crowded into the Auditorium at the 
second attraction of this series and it was interesting to 
note the growing interest that these youngsters are dis- 
playing in music. They pay strict attention to Mr, Hertz’s 
conducting and_ evidence genuine enjoyment. Mr. Hertz 
is most painstaking in the choosing of his selections so 
that they should be within easy grasp of these young folks. 

Notes. 

Homer Henley presented two of his artist pupils in re- 
cital at his studio: Doris Athole Osborne, contralto, and 
Darl MacBoyle, baritone. 

About fifty musicians assembled in the studio of Madame 
M. Tromboni to hear the program given by Irene Millier, 
a pianist who has just recently arrived in this city. Her 
numbers were well received and there is no doubt but 
that Miss Millier will be a welcome addition to our musical 
colony. 

The San Francisco Music Teachers’ Association held 
its monthly meeting at the residence of John Manning. 
After the usual business conference a musical program 


was —— Mr. Manning gave a short discourse on the 
work of Edward MacDowell, while Lena Frazee, contralto, 
and Roderick White, pianist, illustrated by contributing 
a group of MacDowell songs and the MacDowell piano 
sonata. 

Lillian Birmingham, president of the California Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, returned from a ten days’ tour to 
member clubs, principally intended to arouse interest in 
the impending annual convention of the federation which is 
scheduled to take place during the month of April in Berkeley, 
Mrs, Birmingham reports that throughout the State enthusi- 
asm is being manifested in the convention and that this event 
is bound to be a great success. 

Frank W. Healy, the impresario, has returned to San 
Francisco after his six months tour through the United 
re and Canada as manager of the Sistine Chapel 

oir, 

Isabelle Marks has opened a studio in her new residence, 
where she will continue to conduct a large class of vocal 
students. 

A fine program was given by the advanced and pro- 
fessional pupils of Elizabeth Simpson at her Berkeley 
studio, this being the eighth concert of its type presented 
during the season. 

Carrie Emerick, pianist, appeared successfully at the 
last concert of the Pacific Musical Society. On the same 
program with the artist was Emmet Rixford, cellist; Eric 
Gerson, baritone, accompanied by Uda Waldrop, and Zelia 
Vaissade, soprano, with Mrs. Cecil Hollis Stone at the 
piano. 

Alice Seckels, the San Francisco concert manager and 
founder of the Alice Seckel’s Matinee Musicales that have 
become so popular during the last four seasons, has or- 
ganized a similar series to be given in the Hotel Oakland, 
Oakland, at which opening event Povla Frijsh will be the 
soloist. 

Harold Dana, whom Titta Ruffo pronounced as having 
such a delightful baritone voice, was the guest artist at 
the first students’ chamber music concert given under 
the direction of John C. Manning. The Sequois Trio was 
also a feature of this program and the ensemble, which is 
comprised ‘of Pierre Douillet, pianist; Arthur Weiss, 
cellist, and Arthur Conradi, pianist, rendered Schumann's 
trio, opus 80, and the Arensky trio in D minor, opus 32. 

C. H. / 


LOS ANGELES ORATORIO 
SOCIETY GIVES QUO VADIS 


Local Musical Happenings 

Los Angeles, Cal., March 8—The MacDowell Club of 
Allied Arts gave a harp recital the afternoon of February 
11 which included a short lecture on the > pcg of the harp 
by Alfred Kastner, harp soloist of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. He was ably assisted by Julio Lepske, 
violinist, and May Hogan, harpist, also of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic pe jor en Margaret Wilbur and Betsy Shel- 
ton, members of the Los Angeles chapter of the National 
Association of Harpists. The latter organization and Bertha 
Fiske were guests of honor. The enjoyable program was 
followed by an equally enjoyable social tea. 

Frieda Peycke and Phyllis Fergus were honored by the 
publishing he» of Clayton F. Summy while in Chicago 
recently. A distinguished company was invited to hear a 
program of their compositions. 

A quartet composed of Isabella Curl Piava, soprano; 
Jessie B, Freman, contralto; Charles Smaltz, tenor, and 
Edward Runitz, bass and director, formerly known as the 
University Quartet, has changed its name to the California 
Operatic Quartet. 

The Musicians’ Club gave a dinner at Paulais on February 
11. The speakers of the evening were Dr. Maxwell Ryder 
and Prof. Carl Knops. 

Edna Grace Cooke presented her pupils in three recitals 
in the past month. Alfred Starke, baritone, and Clyde 
Cooke, tenor, assisted. 

Sylvian Noach, concertmaster of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, has been added to the Timner Conservatory faculty. 
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The San Carlo Opera Company closed a two weeks’ second 
engagement here with flying colors. Sold out houses were 
the rule. 

The Zoellner Quartet gave the fourth concert of its series 
at the Biltmore, the evening of February 18, to a large 
audience. 

Margaret Goetz and Grace Adele Freeby have been giving 
a series of interpretative lectures at Choral Hall. 

Milania Astro is quite recovered from the painful injuries 
received in an automobile accident, 

Teodora Nisniewska, pupil of Felicia Romanowska, way 
engaged by Max Rabinoff, impresario of the Ukrainian 
Chorus. 

Enoch Ford, veteran teacher of stringed instruments, lost 
his wife, Marie Ford, February 5. 

Jane Yaw, mother of Ellen Beach Yaw, died suddenly 
this month at her home in Covina, age ninety-one years 

Lillian Birmingham of San Francisco, president of the 
California Federation of Music Clubs, was a recent visitor 
to this city. 

Mme. de Zaruba gave a musicale tea at her home, February 
11, for the benefit of the Mozart Street Settlement House 
$300 was realized. 

The Los Angeles Scenario Club has recently changed its 
name to Los Angeles Screen Scribes and affiliated itself 
with the Egan School of Music, Drama and Dancing. 

Seven pupils of Clarke A. Walter gave a piano recital in 
the Walter studio the afternoon of February 16. 

Members of the double quartet from the Woman's Lyric 
Club rendered a special program at the Pasadena High 
School, February 12. 

Maria Ivogun, lyric soprano, created a tremendous sensa 
tion in her first appearance with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
February 16. Miss Ivogun carried Los Angeles by storm. 

The Women's Symphony Orchestra gave its first concert 
of the season at the Philharmonic Auditorium, Henry 
Schoenfeldt conducting, Ettore Campani, baritone, was the 
soloist. The orchestra shows decided improvement over a 
year ago, Mr. Schoenfeldt proving himself an able director. 

On February 22 Mlle. Chemet played to a large audience 
on Maude Powell's violin, 

The Los Angeles Oratorio Society gave Quo Vadis, 
February 25, at the Philharmonic Auditorium, supported by 
members of the Philharmonic Orchestra. John Smaliman 
conducted, Joseph Schwarz, baritone of the Chicago Opera 
Company, was guest soloist. Mr. Smallman's work was 
authoritive and musicianly as usual. 

The Woman's Lyric Club, on February 29, gave a concert 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium conducted by J. B. Poulin 
Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Sigmund Beel, violinist, were the assisting artists; also 
William E. Strobridge, who played the harmonium in the 

4ach-Gounod, Ave Maria. 

Eleanore Dusé gave her final performance February 29 at 
the Philharmonic, 

Jane Catherwood has been obliged to give up her musical 
activities for a time owing to a painful and critical cye 
condition. 

Alexander Stewart has started a course in community 
music and training of choral leaders. B..L. I 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 

Long Beach, Cal., March 7,—Long Beach for nearly two 
months has been devoid of musical interest, and the trite 
sayings applicable to such situations becamne true when two 
artists of high calibre appeared within a few days 

JoserH Scuwarz Saves THE Day 

The first of these was Joseph Schwarz, who was suddenly 
called upon to fill the scheduled engagement of Mr. De Go- 
gorza, February 22, with the Philharmonic course under the 
management of L. D. Frey. Mr. Schwarz, who had been 
filling engagements in Los Angeles, stepped into the breach 
and some hundreds of season ticket holders were not disap 
pointed in this artist, who had not previously been heard 
here. The program was made up of Russian, German, Nor 
wegian and other lieder songs, with the prologue of I Pagli 
acci, and an aria from Le Roi de Lahore. Mrs. Henion 
Robinsen was his accompanist 

Joserutne Luccnese Hearp 

Josephine Lucchese was presented by the Seven Arts 
Seciety at the Hotel Virginia on February 26, in an artistic 
program of modern songs, Charmant Oiseau from La Perle 
du Bresil, and Caro Nome, Rigoletto, gave her audience an 
impression of her powers. Miss Lucchese was in excellent 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


voice and was enthusiastically received by the Seven Arts 
music lovers. 


CoNSTANCE BALFOUR AND VAN DEN BERG 


On the evening of February 29 Constance Balfour, dra- 
matic soprano, and Brahm van den Berg, pianist, appeared 
in concert at the Fitzgerald Recital Hall. These artists 
again demonstrated their popularity with their Southern Cali- 
fornia friends, appearing to a capacity house. The use of 
the Ampico with the Knabe was nstrated. 

Notes 

On February 13, at the home of Alta Hall, one of the 
public school music supervisors, the first composers’ concert 
of Long Beach was given under the auspices of the Music 
Study Club of the city. The program was arranged by 
Alice Maynard Griggs. Eleven numbers were given, includ- 
ing compositions for the voice, piano and violin. F, H. Colby 
made the address of the afternoon. 

Spanish music was the attraction at the Municipal Audi- 
torium on February 28, when the singers and piayers from 
the Mission Play at San Gabriel came here in an interpreta- 
tive program. The colorful costumes, in which were dis- 
played many priceless laces, embroideries, shawls, fans and 
other relics of old California mission days, added much to 
the work. The program contained many of the best known 
songs, guitar and mandolin pieces, and dances of Spain and 
Mexico. 

Reciprocity Day was observed by the women’s clubs of 
Long Beach on February 27, when a program from the In- 
dian period was given the Ebel Club, and others by the 
Woman's Music Study Club of Long Beach. The modern 
and classical songs and dances of Indian lore were well illus- 
trated. 

The Long Beach Lyric Club, under the direction of W. 
Conrad Mills, gave a concert for the Ebel Club, February 
25, at the California Theater. Thirty took part in the solo 
and ensemble work. M. T. H. 


PALO ALTO 


Palo Alto, Cal., March 4.—A wealth of good concerts 
has been brought to this community during the last month. 
An enjoyable event was the annual musical comedy bur- 
lesque written, directed and acted by Ram’s Head Society 
of Stanford University, a group of young men actively in- 
terested in things musical. This year’s production was The 
Merchant of Menace, a riotous musicalized version of the 
Shakespeare opus. Book, lyrics and music were entirely the 
work of Ram’s Head members, and the chorus “ladies” were 
selected from the male portion of the student body. The 
leading “lady,” Louis Miller, made a distinct sensation, both 
histrionically and vocally. 

On February 28 the Stanford University Theater Work- 
shop class, under the direction of Gordon Davis, university 
dramatic coach, presented two original plays in the Assembly 
Hall, the music for one of them being composed by Chester 
Wing Barker of Palo Alto. This was a fantasy, Let’s 
Pretend, by Scherl Levy, the musical numbers consisting of 
a theme song, used throughout the play, and a duet for 
Columbine and Harlequin. A large audience demonstrated 
its approval by repeated applause. 

A recital by Orley See, violinist; Wenceslao Villalpando, 
cellist, and Lois Adler, pianist, was given in the Stanford 
Assembly Hall on February 19. Known as the Philharmonic 
Trio, these three artists offered a delightful program to 
local music lovers. Mr. See, a member of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, is violinist and director of the 
group, and his contributions to the ensemble were in every 
way satisfactory. 

Recent Fortnightly Club concerts enlisted the services of 
Mrs, John Mitchell, pianist; Amy Holman Seward, soprano; 
Mrs. Robert Duryea, contralto; Mrs. Ludwig Rosenstein, 
a San Francisco pianist; Dr. Latham True and Ann Mattice, 
accompanists. Guest artists were Marjorie McDonald, pianist, 
and Virginia Mattice, accompanist. 

The last three Community House concerts on Sunday 
afternoons lived up to the high standard set by the January 
programs. On ebenaty 17 the Schubert Club, a chorus of 
Stanford women’s voices, under the direction of J. W. 
Porter, gave a varied and interesting program. The club 
was assisted by Marion Toll, pianist, who contributed two 
solos; and by Gwendolyn MacGovern, who gave a group 
of readings. On February 24 Eleanor Chabot, a pupil of 
Elsie Cook Hughes, gave a Beethoven and Chopin program. 
March 2 brought Winifred Howe, pianist and composer, in 
a program of classical and original compositions. er own 
numbers showed considerable originality, ranging from the 
melancholy to the rollicking, and a fine melodic sense. Her 
playing of Grieg and Chopin was more than adequate, and 
elicited a hearty demand for encores. The assisting artists 
were Meribeth Cameron, violinist, and Luella Rackliff, ac- 
companist. 

A benefit program, presented under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Alliance, was given by Ann Latham True, reader; 
Latham True, composer and pianist, and Sara Bibby Brown, 
soprano, Two fairy tales of Oscar Wilde—The Happy 
Prince and The Young King—were read by Mrs. True 
while a musical background, composed by Latham True, was 
played on the piano. Songs by Sara Bibby Brown completed 
the program rendered with the charm that always marks 
her singing. 

On the evening of March 3 the Trio Beaux Arts of San 
Francisco appeared at the Community House in the first of 
a series of two professional concerts to be given here this 
Spring under the auspices of the music committee. Marie 
Partridge Price, soprano; Zelma McDonough, danseuse, and 
Elizabeth Alexander, pianist, offered a novelty in ensemble 
programs, namely, the use of the dancer to interpret the 
mood of the song sung off-stage, behind screens. The result 
was effective. utiful costumes enhanced the_ pictorial 
value, and the sympathetic and splendid accompaniments of 
Mrs, Alexander materially strengthened the o re Each 
artist was also heard in solo numbers. Cc. W. B. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Portland, Ore., March 5.—-The Symphony Chorus, assisted 
by the Portland Symphony Orchestra, Carl Denton conduct- 
ing, made its second a rance on ’ 

polonaise and chorus from The Life of the Czar (GI ) 
and A Song of Thanksgiving (Cowan). Mr. Denton also 
led the orchestra through several instrumental works, 
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cluding the ballet suite from Le Cid (Massenet). The audi- 
ence was large and enthusiastic. 
GERMAINE SCHNITZER HEARD 

Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, who is touring the Pacific 
Coast, gave a superb recital at the Public Auditorium on 
February 29, appearing under the local management of the 
G. F. Johnson Piano Company. Mme. Schnitzer oon 
Schumann’s Carnival, Saint-Saéns’ toccata, and wor 
Bach-Busoni, Chopin, Brahms, Paderewski and Schubert- 
Tausig. With so delightful a program, it is needless to add 
that many encores were demanded. There was a large audi- 
ence, 

Maria Ivocun ACCLAIMED 

Maria Ivogun proved herself a fine singer in recital at 
the Public Auditorium on March 3. In addition to Mozart’s 
O Zittre Night and Pergolesi’s Giovinette Furvette, the so- 
prano sang numbers by Schubert, Kreisler-Winkler, Strauss 
and Arne. The large audience clamored for encores. This 
recital was the ninth in the Artist Series of the Elwyn Con- 
cert Bureau, H. M. McFadden, general manager. 

Notes 

The Portland String Quartet (Tosca Berger, first violin; 
‘Kurt Berger, second violin; Ted Bacon, viola; John 
Britz, cello) made its debut at Pythian Hall, March 3. First 
came Mozart's quartet in E major, No. 14, which was played 
with much charm. With M. A. Howard at the piano, the 
artists also offered Goldmark’s quintet in F major, op. 30. 

On March 2 the Oregon Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists presented a delightful program at St. James’ 
English Lutheran Church. Solos were contributed by Mar- 
tha B. Reynolds, Alice Clement, Winifred Worrell and Fred- 
erick W. Goodrich, organists, and Eugene Holm, baritone. 

An enjoyable concert was given by Kurt Berger, violin- 
ist; John Britz, cellist; Alicia eras i pianist; Helen 
Fromme-Schedler, soprano; Margaret Laughton, flutist; 
Kathleen Harrison-Leckie, accompanist ; Tosca Berger, vio- 
linist; Ruth Lang, contralto; Harold Graham, baritone; 
Louise Hohberg, organist, and the St. John’s Lutheran 
Chorus, Kurt Berger, director. 

Arline Smith, advanced piano pupil of J. Hutchison, gave 
a successful recital at the Woman’s Club House, February 24. 

Reatha Fowler Miller, contralto. has left for Los An- 
geles, Cal., where she will study with F. X. Arens, nO 


Rudolph Reuter in Hamburg 

For the second time, Rudolph Reuter, the pianist, played 
with the symphony orchestra in Hamburg, Germany, and 
aroused great enthusiasm by his interpretation of the Rubin- 
stein concerto. This was his third appearance in that city 
and he was so well received that he was engaged for a 
private soirée at the home of Hamburg’s wealthiest ship- 
owner, at which were present head burgomaster Peterson, 
Director Cuno, the former Chancellor, and nearly everyone 
else of the mercantile aristocracy of this wealthiest of Ger- 
man cities, whose shipping trade is said now to be greater 
than in pre-war times. 

Assisting Mr. Reuter was Lillian Nottleman, a young 
singer from Chicago, who has met with excellent success in 
several appearances in Berlin and elsewhere, and is on the 
eve of concluding a contract to sing with one of the opera 
organizations. Her thorough schooling and sympathetic voice 
made her the recipient of great applause. 

Mr. Reuter went back to Hamburg for his fifth appear- 
ance, this time in recital, at the large Atlantic Hall, on 
January 28. He pleyed the Brahms-Paganini variations and 
a program of varied classic and modern music. 


Werrenrath Singing in California 

Reinald Werrenrath, long established as an artist of fore- 
most rank on the Pacific Coast as well as throughout the 
Middle West and the East, where he sings constantly, has 
returned once more for a series of concerts in California and 
the neighboring stat¢s, in all of the more important musical 
centers. A reéngagement took place in Los Angeles even 
before he got there, as the seat sale was so big for the first 
concert on March 10 that another one was announced for 
March 14. He will be in San Francisco on March 28. 
Twenty engagements are on the list of Mr. Werrenrath’s 
spring tour. 


Marguerite Le Mans Active 


Marguerite Le Mans, mezzo, who has sung before the 
public with much success, is now devoting part of her 
time to coaching. Several of her pupils are progressing 
rapidly under her tuition. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BREATHING TO SINGERS 
By Tofi Trabilsee 


Correct breathing is so important to a singer that I have 
given it s 1 consideration and have had some unusually 
good results by using a special breath indicator. 

At the t beginning of this season a young man came to my 
studio for a voice trial. His voice was of a good quality, 
and finding that I had something to build upon I accepted 
him as a pupil. During the first few lessons he showed un- 





TOFI TRABILSER, 
wearing the breath indicator used in his teaching. 


usual ability and I was pleased to see him progress ac- 
cordingly. But about the fourth month of lessons his voice 
seemed to remain in the same place. So I set about to 
find the cause of his difficulty and discovered that instead 
of breathing as I had explained to him, he had what he called 
his “own method of breathing,” which was the “clavicular,” 
pure and simple. I found in the process of correcting this 
faulty breathing that the student had a tendency to revert 
to his old system of clavicular breathing, and it was only 


with the greatest difficulty that I finally induced him to 
praction breathing correctly. This was accomplished 
reely with the aid of my unique breathing apparatus. 
In consequence his voice and ides te health improved, for 
with his old system of breathing he was forcing his chest 
muscles to work double time, which tended to tighten the 
muscles of the throat, whereas the right method gave the 
maximum amount of tone for the minimum amount of 
breath, and without any forcing. 

During the few years of my residence in America I have 
had numerous cases of defective breathing brought to my 
notice and each has responded to the right treatment. The 
results were better voice, health, tone clarity, voices 
strengthened that were formerly weak, range increased, and 
tremolo corrected. In most cases, tremolo is produced 
by either of two faults: wrong breathing, or singing the 
wrong songs. In the case of clavicular breathing the tone 
cannot be properly on oh and in consequence there is 
some force applied, which, if continued for an extended 
period, will tend to loosen the vocal chords; then will come 
the tremc!o. In the case of a pupil or artist singing the 
wrong songs, the voice as a rule is forced either too high 
or too low, which is nearly as bad as breathing the wrong 
way. I believe that a singer should choose only such songs as 
are suitable for his style and range, and only such songs 
as are suitable for his personality. 

It was while teaching in Milan that I realized the tre- 
mendous importance of correct breathing and decided to 
apply myself in that direction. It was there also that I got 
the idea for my breathing apparatus, which consists of a 
band that encircles the body at the diaphragm. On this band 
there is a dial showing the capacity of breath, the gain 
and loss at each lesson and the number of seconds that one 
may hold a breath, When the apparatus is adjusted the 
student feels the sensation of a light weight against his 
diaphragm and naturally his first movement would be to 
respond and as he breathes in to force the diaphragm out- 
ward, against the apparatus, it registers, as has just been 
explained. Of course a few of the other muscles are used 
but they are developed automatically if the diaphragm is 
exercised. 

All my pupils have benefited by my breathing exercises, 
and a number of students whom | have corrected in breath- 
ing are generous in their praise of the method. A large 
number of doctors have indorsed it, among them Dr. C. 
H. Dorland of New York City, for whom I delivered a 
series of lectures on this subject to a number of his col- 
leagues. 

I shall conclude with my idea of the correct way to 
breathe: The diaphragmatic muscle is contracted and 
descends at first; the walls of the abdomen extend as far 
as they do in the purely diaphragmatic breath; the lower 
ribs are drawn down by the diaphragmatic muscle, held 
down by its antagonistic muscle and forced outward by 
the intercostal muscles; the intercostal lift the chest box 
and force it outward; in order to expand the chest box as 
much as possible the "lower part of the abdomen is drawn 
slightly in, which prepares the lower abdominal muscles 
for their important work in exhalation during singing and 
speaking. 








FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





New Work sy Epcar Istet Has Success 1n SPAIN. 

Madrid, February 20.—A Merry Overture, by Edgar 
Istel, the MusicaL Courter’s correspondent here, received its 
first and a most successful hearing here under Pérez Casas, 
conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra. The press was 
unanimously enthusiastic and the composer had to appear 
in person to receive the acclaim of the audience. The same 
work will also be played under Arbas in another series 
here. , 

A New Sonata sy ALFANO. 

Padua, February 20.—A new composition by Franco Al- 
fano, a sonata for violin and piano, was played here re- 
cently for the first time by Arrigo Serato and Renzo 
Lorenzoni and was cordially received x, G. 

GuaARNIERI Recover1nG From Serious OPERATION. 

Bologna, February 26.—Antonio Guarnieri, the Italian 
conductor until last year at the Scala, has been going through 
a severe illness resulting from an affection of the lungs. 
It has become known that he recently underwent a major 
operation at the Casa di Salute, Villa Rosa, here and he 
is reported as being well on the way to recovery. Guar- 
nieri is considerel the most talented of all the younger 
Italian conductors today. G: & 


MAMMotTH CHorR AND OrcHESTRA FOR Bic BritisH 
EXHIBITION. 


London, February 25.—The British Empire Exhibition, 
opening at Wembley, London, in April, will have some big 
musical features, it is announced. There will be six 
choral concerts in the Empire Stadium, now being erected, 
at which the "Imperial Chorus,” said to be the largest 
ever assembled, numbering 10,000, will sing programs de- 
voted to Handel, Mendelssohn and British composers. The 
choir, recruited from fifty choral societies in greater London, 
will be directed by Dr. Charles Harriss, formerly of 
Toronto. There is also to be an orchestra numbering 
five hundred. P. R. 


Lonpon Hears Its First Wiretess SYMPHONY. 


London, February 27.—The first symphony concert to be 
broadcasted in London was held in Central Hall, West- 
minster, last night. The orchestra was the Royal Albert 
Hall, conducted by Percy Pitt, and the program included 
works by Mozart, d’Indy (Istar Variations) and Saint- 
Saéns’ B minor violin concerto played by Daisy Kennedy. 
The experiment was entirely successful and was heard by 
thousands of wireless “fans”. P. R. 

New Opera Propucen iN 

Venice, February 22.—A fair success was won by a new 
opera, Radda, by Guido Bianchini, at the Teatro La Fenice 
here. It was brought out some years ago in Paris, but has 
neyer been heard in Italy before, G. G. 


VENICE. 


Dorothy Osborne Schaefer Works for Art 


Dorothy Osborne Schaefer, soprano, puts herself last 
and the cause of music first, in her chosen field of musical 
activity, for in the Morristown, N. J., high school, during 
the past few years, she has developed a course in musical 
appreciation which has become a very important part of the 
curriculum. History and geography have been vitalized 
through study of sacred and secular music of all nations. 
The folk song and ballad have been particularly valuable 
as a motivating force. It shows a true devotion to the 
cause of musical development, that Mme. Schaefer makes 
her own work as a vocalist secondary in her life’s ambitions. 

She is a gifted artist, whose annual recital in Morristown 
is considered a noteworthy musical event. Her recent recital 
brought glowing words of praise from critics, as well as 
the unbounded appreciation of the large audience. Mme. 
Schaefer is an American artist, American-trained, and is an 
artist pupil of the New York vocal instructor and coach, 
Joseph Regneas. 


Reuter’s Reéngagements in Europe 


Rudolph Reuter, who has been winning so many laurels 
by his appearances in all of Europe’s music centers, has in 
the short space of two seasons many reengagements to his 
credit. Following his first concert in Copenhagen, he was 
brought back there for an engagement within four weeks 
of the original appearance. In Rostock he played three 
times within seven months, two of these being with the 
excellent symphony orchestra. In Brandenburg he played 
no less than five times, in Brunswick three times, and 
appeared in Hamburg on January 28 for the fifth time. In 
Berlin he appeared seven times, and the number of cities 
that heard him twice, including Budapest, Vienna, Munich, 
are too numerous to mention. 


Self Expression for Little Folks 


Leona and Regina Kahl gave a program on March 1 
at their school, 6 East Twelfth Street, which demonstrated 
how effectively their methods of teaching bring out the 
best that is in their pupils and give them freedom, relaxa- 
tion and intelligent power of interpretation which will 
certainly, where there is talent, lead to something worth 
while and where there is no talent, lead to a better attitude 
towards life in general and a freedom from inhibitions 
that should be practical and important. There were songs, 
dances, piano solos, violin solos, readings, chorus and en- 
semble. The entire program was excellently rendered and 
did credit to those taking part as well as to their teachers. 








Franceska Lawson to Sing at Marion College 

Franceska Kaspar Lawson, soprano, gave a recital at 
Bristol, Pa., on March 3. March 5 she was heard in 
recital at Kiskiminetas Boys’ School, Pennsylvania. Owing 
to another engagement, Mrs. Lawson was unable to sing 
for the music club of New Bern, N. C,, on February 25. 
March 28 will find the soprano giving a recital at Marion 
College, Marion, Va. 
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OPERA AT LA SCALA, MILAN, 
DELIGHTS HUGE AUDIENCES 


First Performances of La Leggenda di Sakuntala, Falstaff 
and Rigoletto Attract—Fleta Makes His Belated 
Debut and Is Loudly Acclaimed—Other News 


Milan, February 18—Teatro La Scala, twelfth week of the 
season: Tuesday evening, repetition of Orfeo; Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings, dark for rehearsals of Sakuntala, 
and Falstaff; Friday evening, special performance of 
Traviata; Sunday matinee, Orfeo; Sunday evening, last 
performance of Puccini's Manon; Saturday evening, the 
first performance of La Leggenda di Sakuntala, by Franco 
Alfano, (new for Milan), who also made his own libretto. 
The cast for the last named work included Augusta Concato, 
soprano, Saktntala, Mita Vasari, soprano, Priyamvada; 
Isabella Marengo, contralto, Anusuya; Filippo Piccaluga, 
tenor, Il Re; Ezio Pinza, bass, Kanva; Carlo Walter, bass, 
Durvasas; Aristide Baracchi, baritone, Lo Scudiere; Cesare 
Baromeo, bass, Harita; Giovanni Genzardi, tenor, I! Giovane 
Eremita. 

The libretto of Saktntala, based on the Indian dramatic 
poem of Kalidasa (from the fourth to the seventh century 
B. C.) is a very interesting love story. The opera is in three 
acts, The first performance (fully reported in the MusicaL 
Courter at the time) was given at the Teatro Communale, 
Bologna, December 10, 1921. The following year it was 
presented at The San Carlo of Naples, and was well re- 
ceived at both places. The composer shows good musical 
technic. His orchestration and harmony are well constructed. 
The music has much of Debussy’s style and is not of the 
modern Italian school. The few pages of melody are heavy 
and monotonous. It failed to impress the audience, and was 
not as enthusiastically received as was expected. Taken as 
a whole the composer met with friendly success, and was 
called before the curtain at the end of each act. The role 
of Sakintala sung by Miss Concato was interpreted with 
grace and artistic freedom. She has a good soprano voice 
and uses it with much intelligence, and was well received. 
Miss Vasari, as Priyamvada, also a soprano role, sang with 
good taste. The contralto, Miss Marengo, did credit to the 
limited role of Anusuya. Piccaluga, as the King, did good 
work; his medium and lower tones are a bit throaty, but his 
high register is very pleasing. Enzio Pinza, as usual, was 
very satisfactory. Another interesting character was Cesare 
Baromeo (Chase Sikes) as Harita; he sang well and gave 
a good interpretation. The balance of the cast was well 
placed. 

The ballet of the opera La Danza dell ’Ape, led by Cia 
Fornaroli, the prima ballerina, was well presented, but the 
music did not give much chance for artistic display. Vittorio 
Gui conducted and did very good work in handling this dif- 
ficult music, but at moments his orchestra played too loud 
and at some points covered the voices. He shared the 
applause and curtain calls with the artists and composer. 
New scenery by Antonio Rovescalli was very effective and 
pleasing. 

Nerone ACTUALLY IN REHEARSAL. 

The rehearsals for the world’s premier of Boito’s Nerone 
have begun and will continue until the presentation which, 
it is expected, will take place the latter part of March, 

YounG Pianist IMprEssEs. 

The piano concert of Robert Metzler, given at the Verdi 
Conservatory, on January 28, was well attended. The audi- 
ence showed great appreciation of his playing of La Camp- 
anella by Paganini-Liszt, Brahms’ Intermezzi, and a Polacca 
by Chopin. This very young pianist shows splendid technic 
and agility. He received much applause and responded with 
several encores. 

THirTeeNTH Week At LA SCALA. 


La Scala, thirteenth week of the season; Tuesday evening, 
repetition of La Leggenda di Sakuntala; Wednesday evening, 
first performance of Verdi’s Falstaff; Thursday evening, 
repetition of Gluck’s Orfeo, with Gabriella Besanzoni as 
Orfeo. (She has completely recovered from her recent 
illness. Her voice was in splendid condition and she sang 
the difficult role exceptionally well. It seems to be one of 
the best operas in her repetory. She looked very charming 
and interpreted the part with much feeling, she was en- 
thusiastically received throughout the opera and responded 
to many curtain calls with the other artists and Maestro 
Toscanini) ; Saturday evening Falstaff was repeated; Sun- 
day matinee, Iris, and Sunday evening, Sakintala. 

In the cast of Falstaff were Mariano Stabile in the title 
role, Ernesto Badini as Ford, Ferdinando Ciniselli as Fen- 
ton, Francesco Dominici as Doctor Cajus, ig Nessi 
as Bardolfo, Fernando Autori as Pistola, Gilda Dalla Rizza 
as Alice Ford, Inez Alfani as Nannetta (daughter of Alice), 
Elvira Casazza as Mrs, Quickly, Luisa Bertana as Mrs. 
Meg Page. Falstaff was a decided triumph for Toscanini. 
His reading of the score is so perfect that it is a real de- 
light to hear it. The audience showed its enthusiasm with 
bursts of applause at many points, and the artists and 
Maestro were called before the curtain many times at the 
end of each act. Baritone Stabile interpreted the name 
role with freedom, taste and intelligence, and brought out 
all the humor in this difficult comedy; he is undoubtedly one 
of the best interpreters of this role on the Italian stage 
today. Badini made a classic and dignified Ford, giving a 
rare interpretation of his scene in the second act; his sing- 
ing is a pleasure to listen to. Ciniselli, as Fenton, sings 
well; he has a good voice but does not look the part of a 
young lover. 

Dalla Rizza, as Alice, was very charming to look upon, 
and gave a lively interpretation of the comedy; the music, 
however, does not seem well suited to her voice. Miss 
Casazza was a very satisfactory Mrs. Quickly and her 
voice was well suited to the role. Mrs. Meg Page was 
very well done by Miss Bertana, Miss Alfani made a 
charming Nanetta, Mr. Autori made excellent comedy and 
also sang well, and all the other roles were in good hands. 
The scenery, by Vittorio Rota, was impressive. The full 
corps di ballet danced well. Taken as a whole, the per- 
formance of Falstaff is one of the best this season. 


Prices For NERONE PREMIERE. 


The board of directors of La Scala have had three meet- 
ings up to date to discuss the scale of prices for the presen- 
tation of the premiere of Boito’s Nerone; they have not yet 
come to any agreement. Rumor has it that the price will 
be enormous. Baritone Galeffi and tenor Pertile have been 
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chosen by Toscanini for two of the roles, while Rosa Raisa 
is coming to create the principal soprano part, and they have 
commenced rehearsing. 


FourTeentH WEEK AT LA SCALA. 


At La Scala, week ending February 17, the fourteenth 
week of the season; Tuesday evening, fourth and last per- 
formance of La Leggenda di Sakuntala, at popular prices; 
Wednesday evening, first performance of Rigoletto; Thurs- 
day and Saturday evenings, repetitions of Falstaff, with the 
same cast as previously; Friday and Sunday evenings, 
Rigoletto; Sunday matinee, Gluck's Orfeo, by special re- 
quest, with Gabriella Besanzoni in the title role. (She re- 
peated the tremendous success of her previous performance 
and received many curtain calls which she shared with the 
other artists and Maestro Toscanini). 

The important event of the week was the much heralded 
first appearance at La Scala of the Spanish tenor, Michele 
Fleta, in Rigoletto as the Duke of Mantua. The other prin- 
cipals were Carlo Geleffi, as the Jester; Mercedes Capsir, 
as Gilda; Carlo Walter, as Sparafucile; Luisa Bertana, as 
Maddalena. Toscanini conducted. The house was entirely 
sold out. Critics, music lovers and all Milan society were 
present for this long-looked-for event, as Fleta was to have 
sung here last season but did not make his appearance, 
and there had been doubts whether he would appear this 
season as he had been singing at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. His entrance impressed the audience 
greatly. His first solo was received with applause, and 
also the duet with Gilda. His solo, Parmi Veder Le 
Lagrime, was received with enthusiasm, but it was mixed 
with unjustified antagonism. The same element was in 
evidence after the popular La donna e Mobile. However, 
the demands for an encore were insistent, which Toscanini 
audibly refused, saying “No” three times distinctly, as the 
rule of the house prohibits encores. His voice is a tenor 
robusto of beautiful quality, rather dark in color, which he 
uses with dramatic expression. He is an artist of the first 
order. His second performance on Thursday and the one 
on Sunday gained for him complete success and popularity 
with the public. It is said that the Duke in Rigoletto is not 
one of his best roles. His next part, Don Jose in Carmen, 
is looked forward to with much interest. 

Miss Capsir, as Gilda, was very satisfactory. She has a 
sweet voice and handled the coloratura and lyric phases 
tastefully; her Caro Nome was well worthy of praise. She 
was well received and shared the many curtain calls to- 
gether with the other artists. Galeffi, as the Jester, is always 
attractive. He is one of the favorite baritones of La 
Scala and won lots of applause. Mr. Walter was satisfac- 
tory as Sparafucile, and Miss Bertana as Maddalena. The 
minor roles were in good hands. Toscanini’s reading was, 
as usual, an enjoyable one. The scenery was pretty and 
effective, but not new. The costumes were even more 
antiquated than the scenery and not even pretty. The ballet 
of the first act could have been better and done with less 
confusion, 

Carmen is announced for next week with Besanzoni in 
the title role. She is a great favorite at La Scala, and 
it is said her portrayal of the cigarette girl is one of the 
best in Italy. 

Orvera SEASON AT THE VERDI. 


Another short season of grand opera for three weeks 
opened at the popular Teatro Verdi, February 16, with 
Barbiere di Seviglia. Lucia was added Sunday. These two 
operas will be the bill for the first week. 

Antonio Bassi. 


Adele Rankin Honors John Prindle Scott 


On March 4 many invited guests were present at Adele 
Rankin’s studio in the Metropolitan Opera House build- 
ing, and heard a program of Scott songs, the composer 
at the piano. Miss Rankin, the hostess, sang The Lord 
Is My Shepherd and April Time (both new), and the ever 
popular Wind’s in The South. Her clear and flexible so- 
prano voice never sounded better. Grace Divine, mezzo 
soprano, with dramatic voice and expressive personality, 
was heard in The Death Triumphant, John o’ Dreams and 
The Old Road. Oliver Stewart, tenor, sang finely The 
Voice in the Wilderness and The Secret, and Frederick 
Southwick’s smooth and tender baritone voice was heard 
in Come, Ye Blessed, To an Old Love, In Canterbury 
Square, and Green, the last two being both new. The 
wedding of text and music in all these Scott songs is 
unique, for in many instances Mr. Scott writes both. 
Singer himself, he knows what is needed by the singer; 
facile pianist himself, he knows what goes to make an 
effective piano-part. Hence the Scott songs possess per- 
sonality. 

Following the music a social hour was spent, when many 
well known musical people were noted among those present, 
including Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, Susan S. Boice, Amy 
Ray-Seward, Florence Otis, Claude Warford and others. 


Helen Stanley Scores in Opera 


Helen Stanley, whose work in opera and concert has 
brought her success in both fields, appeared recently with 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company as Micaela in Car- 
men and Nedda in Pagliacci. “The Micaela was Helen 
Stanley, another favorite opera star,” wrote the critic of 
the Record. “She is admirably suited to the role, and was 
warmly received by the audience.” According to the Even- 
ing Bulletin: “Her voice is of clear soprano quality. and so 
fluent and sympathetic was her singing of the famous third 
act aria, that it met with a genuine ovation.” The North 
American critic stated: “Helen Stanley as Micaela invested 
the part with wistful charm and sang the gracious music 
most appealingly.” 

In the role of Nedda, Mme. Stanley was equally success- 
ful. “It need hardly be said,” writes the Public Ledger, 
“that Helen Stanley was a first-rate Nedda, whose alluring 
Bird Song was an outstanding feature of the evening.” The 
critic of the Inquirer is of the opinion that “Helen Stanley 
was a delightful Nedda, both in appearance and vocally, and 
her well-trained soprano voice let none of the bird-like 
beauties of the Ballatella escape.” 





Miinz Plays at Syracuse 


Mieczyslaw Miinz gave a recital at Syracuse, N. Y., on 
March 7. This 1 oak oy came close after his appearance 
at Charleston, S. C., where he was heard in recital’ under the 
auspices of the Musical Art Club. 
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N. A. O. Executives Meet. 

Twelve members of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists were on hand at the March 
10 meeting. They were President Noble, Chairman McAll, 
Secretary Nevins, Senator Richards, Mesdams Fox and 
Whittemore (New Jersey members), Messrs. Sammond, 
Porter, Adams, Weston, Doane and Riesberg. As usual, 
under Mr. McAll’s skilful and wideawake suggestions and 
guidance, progress was made, both with regard to the May 
Music Week at the Wanamaker Auditorium, as well as the 
annual July 29 convention at Atlantic City. At this, Daniel 
Phillippi, of the Church of the Ascension, Pittsburgh, will 
share a recital with an organist designated by the A. G. O.; 
Messrs. Seibert and Rechiin will share another; Mr. Mait- 
land of Philadelphia will give a recital; there wiil be papers 
on The Unit System versus The Straight, by representatives 
of the Skinner and Kimball organ companies; Elizabeth 
Van Fleet Vosseler, whose specialty is the Children’s Chorus, 
is expected to appear, and other features are fast develop- 
ing. The demonstration of Sunday School music in the 
Middle Collegiate Church, under organist Sammond, on 
April 4, is sure to be interesting. A special Lenten musical 
service under N. A. O. auspices is planned at St. Thomas’ 
Church for April 10. The twelve-page booklet just issued 
by the Association gives much valuable information, in- 
c.uding the list of officers, aims and objects, methods of 
State and local organization, directory and calendar of all 
the States and chapters, with conditions of membership and 
calendar of events from April 4 to May 10, including the 
music festival in the Wanamaker Auditorium, 

Joser StRANSKY ENTERTAINED BY W. P. S. 

At the silver musical festival of the Women’s Philhar- 
monic Society on March 6, at the Hotel Belleclaire, a recep- 
tion was given to Josef Stransky, guest of honor. The 
president, Leila Hearne Cannes, greeted the large audience 
with an interesting address of welcome, and presided as 
usual, Other speakers invited were Dr. William C, Carl, 
Edwin F, Goldman, R. E. Johnston and Carolyn Beebe, 
giving the guests much pleasure. The artists were: Emily 
Wooley, soprano, whose beautiful voice was heard with fine 
effect in the Bell Song (Lakmé), as in simple songs; Klara 
Muehling, soprano, whose interpretation of Swedish and 
Spanish folk songs gave much pleasure; Wyoneta Cleveland, 
pianist, whose playing of the Eroica sonata (MacDowell), 
was greatly enjoyed; Leslie Hodgson, who played Rhapsody 
(Dohnanyi) most artistically and was encored, playing the 
Teresita Waltz (Carrefio). The fine performance of Isidor 
Greenberg, violinist, left nothing to be desired, and Adele 
Lewing played a march which she composed for and dedi- 
cated to the Women’s Philharmonic Society on its Silver 
Festival. 

Mr. Stransky paid the artists many flattering compliments, 
and seemed greatly pleased with the affair, proving a de- 
lightful guest. Mr. Weston, a friend of the president, was 
a guest with Mr. Stransky. At the recent election, the 
president and board of officers were re-elected for another 
term. Mrs. E. Bronx Southwick was chairman of the day, 
Mrs. Schuyler H. Wilber chairman of reception, and Kate 
J. Roberts chairman of press. 

ScuusBert ProGRaAM AT Brick CHURCH. 

At the March 7 Brick Church Friday noon hour of Schu- 
bert music, Dr. Dickinson played a march, minuet, andante 
from the tenth symphony, the celebrated serenade and popu- 
lar Military March as organ numbers. Of these the well 
known serenade and the march were heard with special in- 
terest, for everyone knows them. Mary Allen, soprano, sang 
Omnipotence, My Sweet Repose and Faith in Spring, in all 
of which her voice was heard to advantage. Lizio Man- 
nucci, cellist, played the well known Ave Maria, and a 
transcription of the beautiful song, By The Sea, in which 
the cellist’s tone was particularly appealing. March 14 a 
Smetana program was given, the soloists, apart from the 
organ, being Margaret Northrup, soprano; Margaret Sittig, 
violinist; Ladislav Urban and Karel Leitner, pianists. 

A Saint-Saéns program will be given at the Friday noon 
hour of music, March 21, at the Brick Church, by Clarence 
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Dickinson, with Nevada van der Veer, contralto, and Mil- 
dred Dilling, harpist. 
N. Y. Scnoot or Music Anp Arts FEATURES. 

At the 593d pupils’ concert, New York School of Music 
and Arts, March 6, some of the features were: Winifred 
Nichols, Victoria Kegalbuto and Mary Regalbuto united in 
Reissiger’s overture to Die Felsenmiihle as a piano trio, these 
young women playing with excellent unity and effect. Later 
the Regalbuto sisters, with Helene Moskowitz and Elizabeth 
Hain, united in playing the overture to Martha on two pianos 
(eight hands), and this, too, was deservedly applauded. 
John Fontaine, Elizabeth Hain and Grace Marie Sterner 
played the- piano trio, Dance of the Demons, splendidly, 
much credit going to the slender Miss Sterner for her 
steadiness and strength. Avis L. McLean played the first 
movement of the Rubinstein D minor concerto (Mr. Ries- 
berg, second piano) with much ap!omb, and Rose Mabelle 
Peisch showed that she is a very musical person. Little 
Helen Mahaupt and young James Ross p.ayed well violin 
numbers by Brahms, Drdla and de Beriot, showing constant 
improvement. Of the singers Arline Fe.ker sang, in two 
languages, songs by Brahms and Liszt; Mildred Kyerman 
gave the aria Mon Coeur (Saint-Saéns), with voiume of 
voice and expression, and Mary Oleyar, who is always ad- 
mired, sang Ritorna Vincitor (Aida) beautifully. Frank 
Howard Warner played all the accompaniments, the young 
participants appeared in evening attire, the splendid large 
salons were crowded, and the program of twenty-five num- 
bers went off with eclat. 

Marie Van Gelder, soprano, of the faculty, gave a solo 
recital March 13, singing five groups of arias and songs 
in Italian, German, French and English; the American 
group was by Josephine Lambdin Kay, MacDowell and 
Speaks. Mme. Van Gelder has had a distinguished career 
in the vocal world, and is an acknowledged authority on 
interpretation of the German Lied. Johanna Appelboom 
Arnold was the accompanist. 

Arline Felker, with John Fontaine, accompanist, gave a 
song recital over WJZ, March 14, in which she sang works 
by the American composers Cadman, Lieurance, Millard and 
Van der Stucken, also by Brahms, Charpentier, Respighi, 
Liszt and Bachmann. Miss Felker is assistant voice teacher 
at this school, and has a bright and expressive soprano voice, 
combined with sympathetic appearance. 

Grace Norturup’s Musica TEA, 

Responding to invitations issued by Grace Northrup, many 
well known musical people called and enjoyed an hour of 
music at this singer’s artistic studio-apartment, March 12. 
Jane Eller, contralto, soloist at the West End Presbyterian 
Church, and Easton Kent, tenor, soloist at the same church, 
and who is a pupil of Miss Northrup’s, sang interesting 
songs. Marion Nicholson, violinist, gave pleasure by her 
splendid playing, and at the close the hostess was persuaded 
to sing a group of Brahms’ songs, and one by Chabrier, Ben- 
jamin S. Moore of San Francisco accompanying her at the 

iano; Edward Hart was accompanist for the others. Mrs. 
men Jollif and Mrs, Elliott Shaw assisted in pouring tea. 

Among those present were Louise Hubbard, Sue Harvard, 
Lotta Madden, Jane Eller, Mabel Ritch, Mabel Cheney, Mrs. 
Duane Nelson, Mrs. Wallace Briggs, Miss Briggs, Ruby 
Jollif, Meta Glass, Mrs. E. K. Hopper, Mr. and Mrs. Den- 
ton Bastow, Mr. and Mrs. Riesberg, Mr. and Mrs. Earle 
Tuckerman, Vincent Duffy, Isabelle Hodkins, and Frederick 
Wyatt. 

HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY Pupits SING. 

Lillian Morlang-Koehler, from the Speke-Seeley studio, 
was the singer chosen to broadcast the hymn receiving the 
prize given by the New York Hymn Society to John N. 
Burnham, the blind composer and organist of Epiphany 
Lutheran Church, Harlem. She was also very successful at 
the organ recital of Miss Du Bois, organist, Central Park 
Baptist Church; likewise during February and March in 
singing for the Y. M. C. A. services on Sunday afternoons. 
Mabel Reeve, soprano, another pupil of Mme. Speke-Seeley, 
is engaged for special services to be held in the Methodist 
Church of Riverhead, L. I. 

Minnie Carey Stine Musicate. 

Minnie Carey Stine, mezzo-contralto, sang a program of 
seventeen numbers at a musicale given in her apartment- 
studio, March 12. Unusual songs were on her program, 
including some from Cairo, Pegana, Japan and Spain, and 


she also gave groups in French, Swedish and in English 
by the Americans, Ross, Herreshoff, Josten, Phillips and 
Watts. Her voice is of splendid quality and range, allied 
with expressive enunciation. Two score guests, largely 
singers themselves, attended, and J. Clarendon McClure was 
the piano accompanist, 

Granp Opera Society Presents MIGNon, 

An immense audience, with standees, filled the auditorium 
of Public School 27, March 6, to listen to a performance 
of Mignon by the Grand Opera Society of New York, con- 
ducted by Zilpha Barnes Wood, founder and director. Jenny 
Anderson as Filina and J. B, Grinnoch as Laertes (both 
pupils of Mrs. Wood) especially distinguished themselves 
The same opera will be given at Wadieigh High School 
Auditorium, March 27, with the same cast, the Wadleigh 
Community Center Orchestra (George Wetzel, conductor) 
furnishing the instrumental background. 

Free Lectures Anp Recitats ContTiInur. 

Much variety of music and literary matter is heard in the 
free public lectures given under the auspices of the Board 
of Eaucation, Those given between March 9 and March 12, 
of musical character, were as follows: organ recital, W. A 
Goidsworthy; concert, including address, Charles D. Isaac- 
son; songs of MacDowell and Komberg, June Mullin; birds 
and bird music, Henry Oldys; “Music We all Should Know,” 
Marie Josephine Wiethan; concert, Frederick N. Tracy; an 
evening of music, poetry and the dance, Sally Hamlin; recital 
of Italian music, Maria Paz Gainsborg and Lolita Cabrera 
Gainsborg; Manon (Massenet), Marguerite Potter; modern 
Italian composers, G. Aldo Randegger. 

The lists showing the lectures, concerts, etc., are regularly 
posted in every branch post office, as well as branch libraries. 
New York and Brooklyn papers also carry them. 

Warrorp Pupits’ Diction Praisep 

At a recent concert at Chatham (N. J.), Mildred Letcher, 
soprano from the Claude Warford studios, received the fol 
lowing tribute from the Chatham Press: “Miss Letcher 
disclosed a voice of golden quality, which she used with 
rare skill. Her excellent diction added to the enjoyment oi 
the enthusiastic audience.” 

When Virginia Hawes, another Warford pupil, sang in 
Tarrytown the same week, the Press-Record said: “She 
possesses a voice of sweetness and power that shows ex 
cellent training. Her diction, so rare nowadays, was per 
fect.” 

Other engagements filled recently by Warford students 
include appearances by Philip Jacobs, baritone, at Otisville, 
N. Y.; Katharine Timpson, soprano, and Mary Davis, con 
tralto, in Orange, N. J.; Gertrude McDermitt, contralto, for 
the society of Women Painters and Sculptors, at the Na- 
tional Arts Club, and Margaret Haase and Grace Farrar, 
sopranos, in both New_York and Brooklyn, 

Two Piays py AMERICAN AcApEMy or Dramatic Arts. 

Family Honor (Grazia Deledda) and The Truth About 
Blayds (A. A. Milne) were presented by the senior stua- 
ents of the American Academy of Dramatic Arts at their 
fifth performance, fortieth year, at the Lyceum Theater, 
March 11. In the former, Grace Dalton and Pauline Gener 
eaux especially distinguished themselves as good actresses. 
In the latter, Truman G, Quevli was fine in his impersona- 
tion of an old man, and Dorothy Grubman and George 
Chiles were excellent. The graduation exercises with 
Augustus Thomas presiding, Jane Cow! giving the address, 
took place at the Lyceum Theater, March 14 

ComMUNITY Vesper Service at GLEN Ringe Cuurcn. 

The Community Musical Vesper Services at Glen Ridge, 
(N. J.) Congregational Church, Rev. Clarence Hall Wilson, 
D. D., minister, Fay Simmons Davis, organist, bring a great 
variety of music. At the one of March 2, a string quartet 
assisted, playing numbers by Haydn, Beethoven, Grieg and 
Schumann, and there were solos and women’s choir num- 
bers. The April 6 vesper service will have numbers for 
piano and organ, Mrs, Stanley Mauger, pianist, assisting, 
with vocal selections from The Redemption. 

Etra Batt Hart In New York. 

Etta Ball Hart, soprano—once of Erie, (Pa.), later of 
Buffalo, now of Bradford, Pa.—is in the metropolis, renew- 
ing acquaintance with musical people she knew years ago. 
She has daughters who are said to be just as musical as 
their mother. F. W. R. 
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(Continued from page 6) 
contrary, Bax has written music of such vital interest that, 
though baffled for a while, one soon gets into the mood 
and enjoys it more and more as the ideas are developed 
and the thought of the composer better understood. It 

a work that will cause much discussion; thus, it has 
many merits and no doubt will remain in the repertory 
if the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, which, under Frede- 
rick Stock, performed the work admirably. 

Gretry’s ballet suite, which opened the program, and 
the two Debussy Nocturnes were also a mixture of new 
and old music, and this was the note of the program that 
Frederick Stock had built. Contrasts so sharp as those 
between Gretry, Handel and Bax are very interesting and 
illuminating. 

Wanda Landowska’s performance on the harpsichord 
of the Handel concerto and the three solos above mentioned, 
was a novelty well deserving place on one of this season's 
programs, The harpsichord, a musical instrument of other 
days, has been happily replaced by the piano, as the 
candle has been replaced by oil, then gas and now elec- 
tricity. The harpsichord has a metallic sound such as the 
hanjo, the guitar and the mandolin, but under the - fleet 
fingers of Mme. Landowska the instrument revealed many 
unforseen possibilities. Her touch is so lovely that she 
makes the instrument talk in a most pleasurable manner, 
and it speaks with fine delicacy of tonal quality and re- 
ponds to her demands in a most astonishing way, and by 
the use of added devices made less thin than otherwise 
would be possible. Mme, Landowska is not only a great 
harpsichordist, but also a very fine pianist. All the beauti- 
ful qualities revealed in her playing of the Handel, Bach 
and Scarlatti selections were disclosed anew in the Mozart 
concerto for piano, Here is a true Mozart interpreter, 
a pianist whose delicate touch brings out all the beauties 
of the composition and whose interpretation of the classics 
disclosed the learned student. At the harpsichord and at 











the piano, Mme, Landowska is a mistress of her art and 
the big success she scored at the hands of a delighted 
public presaged many returns to this city. 
AMERICAN ConservATory Notes, 
lhe mid-year examinations of the Teachers’ Certificate 
Class took place during the past two weeks, under the 
personal supervision of John J. Hattstaedt, the president. 
Among the features pertaining to the musical training 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


of prospetive teachers of music are the weekly lectures 
on historical and aesthetic phases of music and the lec- 
tures on the voice, 

The attendance at the American Conservatory has sur- 
passed that of all previous seasons and is especially notice- 
able as to the number of non-resident students, almost 
every Northern, Mid-western, Pacific and Southern State 
being represented. 

Marie S. Zendt, after a number of successful recitals 
in various parts of the country, will proceed to the Pacific 
Coast, appearing in Los Angeles at the end of this month. 
Louise St. Jounn Westervett Stupio MuSICALE. 


Ph regular studio musicale given by the class of Louise 
. John Westervelt, at the Columbia School of Music, 
ae presented last Saturday afternoon, March 8, by Kath- 
erine Billig, soprano; Edna Lawson, mezzo-contralto, and 
Olga Gomness, contralto. Miss Billig sang selections by 
Hodgson, Grant-Schaeffer, Haydn, Fox, Wood and Tre- 
harne; Miss Gomness rendered numbers by Diack and 
Clokey, and Miss Lawson's offering included Mendelssohn, 
Needham and Scott compositions. 
MusicaL News Items. 


The Mu Xi chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilon sororit 
sented several members in an artist program at the 
Club on Sunday afternoon, March 9. 

The Lake View Musical Society presented The Gordon 
String Quartet and Reginald C. Walker, soprano, in con- 
cert at the Fortnightly Club on Monday afternoon, March 
10. The Gordon String Quartet proved the highlight of 
the program and won high favor with the listeners. A 
tea followed the musical program, 

Edwin J. Gemmer’s faculty—his artist-pupils, Ann Kerr, 
Adele Kohlman, Anna Strauss and F. LeRoy Nelson— 
gave a successful recital of their pupils, Friday evening, 
March 14, before a capacity audience. Every number was 
well delivered and received enthusiastically. 

Following is a list of professional engagements of Karl 
Buren Stein students: Marie Buckley, soprano, soloist 
at the special concert of sacred music at St. Dorothy’s 
Church; Ruth Hein, soprano, will apear in American 
Indian songs for the Hetaya Wahanka Club of Chicago 
Heights, at the special session of early April; Ruth Timme 
and Irene Angsten, sopranos, will appear for the Michigan 
City Womens’ Study Club in special operatic solos and 
duets in Costume; John G, Grace, basso, was soloist with 
the Ashler Band at Chicago Heights Masonic Hall on 
March 9 and was reengaged for April 6; Florence Hayes, 
soprano, is engaged as soloist for special Lenten and 
Easter music at the Holy Family Church of North Chi- 
cago (Ill); William S. Schwartz, tenor, filled a return 
engagement with the Philharmonic Orchestra, making a 
big success in a new composition by Mr. Stein, for voice 
and orchestra. Rene Devries. 


pre- 
ordon 


Thelma Given Pleases Galesburg Audience 


“Thelma Given played irreproachably, depicting the 
theme of each selection vividly. She was poetic, vital and 
well poised. She interpreted the finer passages with a 
charming delicacy and her fingering and bowing were 
faultless. Miss Given has the high intellectuality of a 
great artist and she plays impressively and with unabated 
vigor. The applause given her was a personal expression 
as well as an appreciation of her superb art,” so said the 
Galesburg (Ill.) Evening Mail, of February 26. 


March Dates for Emily Stokes Hagar 


Emily Stokes Hagar’s engagements for March include 
the tet ge § 2, Allentown, Pa.; 9, Music League, Phila- 
delphia ; Music — Philadelphia ; 16, Camden, N. J.; 
20, Peles N. J., and '27, Stetson Choral Society, Phila- 
deiphia. This has been an "exceedingly busy season for the 
soprano. 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Thursday, March 20 
Philharmonic Society of New York, evening........... Carnegie Hall 
Friday, March 21 
Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon........ Carnegie Hall 
Bronisiaw Huberman, violin recital, evening........... Carnegie Hall 
PO SOUR TH, SUE cick ceviccdonesetccedhisonss Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, March 22 
Fritz Kreisler, violin recital, afternoon.........+....++ Carnegie Hall 
Children’s Concert, morning .........++.:ceeeeeseeeee Aeolian Hall 
Ernest Hutcheson, piano recital, afternoon........... Aeolian Hall 
Blind Men's Impr Club, SPEC AR Paar Aeolian Hall 
Sunday, March 23 
Seshermegis Society of New York, afternoon........ Carnegie Hall 
okolsky Freid, Meitschik and Piastro, evening........ Sarmesie Hall 
Sym my Society of New York, afternoon............ Aeolian Hall 
uredi, violin recital, evening...............+ Aeolian Hall 
Scie of the Friends of Music, BI. des susvab sat Town Hall 
awrence Bracken, concert of Irish Music, evening. .Town Hall 
League of Composers, evening...............cee0ee008 law Theater 
Georgette Leblanc, song recital, evening.............. Booth Theater 
Monday, March 24 
Children’s Concert, afternoon... ........esecsceeeeeeee Aeolian Hall 
Cesar Thomson, violin recital, evening..........+-+.+: Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, March 25 
Philadelphia Orchestra, evening..........+..+..00005 Carnegie Hall 
Leonidas Leonardi, piano recital, evening............. Aeolian Hall 
Anne Roselle, song recital, WOOUINR. sek coos sce, ccanes own Hali 


Philharmonic Society of New York, evening, Metropolitan Opera House 


Wednesday, March 26 


Schola Cantorum, evening...........-:s+eceseseseens Carnegie Hall 
Frank Watson, piano recital, afternoon................ Aeolian Hall 
Sigismund Stojowski, piano recital, evening........... Aeolian Hall 
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Reddick Having a Busy Season 


On Sunday, March 16, there was a performance of Ros- 
sini’s Stabat Mater at the Central Presbyterian Church, 
under the direction of the organist and choir master, 
William Reddick, with Grace mus, soprano; Florence 
Mulford, contralto; .Wesley Howard, tenor ; Andrea Sarto, 
baritone, as soloists, and with the assistance of Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, and Maximilian Rose, violinist. The 
performance, carefully rehearsed and more than capably 
directed by Mr. Reddick, was heard not only by the con- 
gregation but also by the great radio audience about New 
York, as it was broadcast through WJZ. 

Mr. Reddick, between teaching, concertizing and his 
composition work, is having a very busy season. Two new 
arrangements of negro spirituals for male voices, recently 
completed, will soon be heard. The Mendelssohn Glee Club 
is to sing Travlin’ to de Grave, and the University Glee 
Club will sing Sweet Canaan. A new song of his, Red 
Bombay, recently off the ‘ange: of the Boston Music Com- 

y, is being sung by John Charles Thomas, John Barnes 

ells, and a number of other artists. 


A. G. O. to Hold Festival Service 


The American Guild of Organists will hold a Festival 
Service in the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue 
and 12th St., on Tuesday evening, April 1, at eight o'clock. 
The Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor of the First 
Church, will make the address. The musical program will 
be devoted to compositions by Cesar Franck. The prelude 
will be played y David McK. Williams, organist of St. 
Bartholomew's Church, and the postlude by R. Huntington 
Woodman, organist of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, The offertory will be played by Dr. William 
C, Carl, who will have full charge ~ the music and play 
the service. The motet choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church with members of St. Bartholomew's choir, will 
sing. Admission will be without ticket. 


Another Thorpe Pupil Admired 


William J. Robb, Jr., baritone, appeared in Bronxville on 
March 1, under the auspices of the American Legion. Mr. 
Robb, who possesses a rich voice of sympathetic quality, 
was ‘enthusiastically received by a large audience, which 
demanded several encores. The artist has received his 
entire training from Harry Colin Thorpe. 

On March 19, Mr. Robb broadcasted a program from 
WEAF. 


Two New York Appearances for Denishawn 
Dancers 


Ruth St. Denis with Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers will give two performances in New York in- 
stead of one, as originally announced. These will take 
place in the Manhattan Opera House on the evening. of 
April 3 and the afternoon of April 4. 
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PAVLEY-OUKRAINSKY ORGANIZATION 


MUSICAL COURIER: 
ENGAGED AS OFFICIAL 


BALLET WITH FOUR OF WORLD’S LEADING OPERA COMPANIES 


The Pavley-Oukrainsky contracts for this season are 
perhaps the most notable ever signed by an organization of 
its kind. The company will sail April 1 for South America, 
where it has been engaged by Walter Mocchi to a r in 
a series of performances at the Colon er in Buenos 
Aires and at the Municipal Theater in Rio de Janeiro. The 
dancers will return early in July for their summer classes. 
In September they will go to New York for a series of 
especially arranged ballet performances to be given in New 
York in one of the leading theaters under the direction of 
Fortune Gallo. This will be followed immediately by five 

s of joint performances with the San Carlo Opera 
Company during its elaborate New York season. 

At the conclusion of these performances the Pavley- 

Oukrainsky Ballet, to meet the country-wide demand for 


png wow g will become two great organizations, each 
rt ed by one of the inimitable principals, Andreas 
we ton with a complete company of assisting solo dancers, 
corps de ballet and orchestra, will make an extensive con- 
cert tour of the country under the notable direction of 
Foran Gallo. Serge Oukransky will rejoin the forces 
of the Chicago Civic Opera as Premier Danseur Etoile 
pe ballet director, with a company of his own of equal 
importance. They have chosen as the Premieres Danseuses 
for their two companies Miles. Dagmara, Elisius, Milar, 
Nemeroff, Shermont, Campana, Romany and Samuels, All 
are well known to opera and concert audiences in this coun- 
try and in Havana and Mexico City, where they have made 
comer names for themselves under the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
nner 
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(Continued from page 45) 
his appearances at the Volksoper but I did hear him sing 
his arias in concert, which is much the same in his case, 
for the problems of stage delineation do not trouble him 
any more than the rd do that venerable and ever youthful 
grand old man of the operatic stage, Mattia Battistini. 
This charming and lovable old gentleman is never more 
charming and lovable than in the role of that big brute 
and scoundrel among baritones, Baron Scarpia. He brings 
to this role the costumes and the pathos of an old-time 
Italian actor of the classic school, and all his noble bel 
canto which is less appropriate here than in the concert 
hall. His voice itself is almost unimpaired, and of almost 
the same wonderful mellowness and roundness which the 
world has been admiring for decades past. And there is 
around his stage-work a slight scent of old lavender which 
makes this nice old gentleman all the more touching to 
our generation, 
VAUDEVILLE STUNTS. 

Wagnerism drives strange blossoms now and then, but 
the most peculiar of them was the concert of a gentleman 
named Gustav Maurer who undertook to devote an entire 
evening to what he termed a “great violinistic tone paint- 
ing in two pictures for violin alone: Siegfried.” Imagine 
a solemn looking man with long black curls standing all 
alone on the platform and drawing scratching, squeaking 
sounds from a single violin, in an bhaon 4 to reproduce 
Wagner’s score (or rather some arbitrarily picked selec- 
tions from it)—orchestra, voices and all. It is pathetic 
to think that a man capable of such freakish stunts should 
be the head of a private music school at Vienna, and 
worse still to know that a metropolitan concert hall is 
open for that sort of nonsense—or worse—while hundreds 
of talented young musicians are vainly waiting for a 
hearing. 

Just three days eg the largest hall of the city held a 
capacity audience for once. The good people had come 
to hear a little boy pianist named Pietro Mazzini whose 
name had for weeks’ past been pounded into their ears 
with the help of a press propaganda such as even old man 
Barnum probably never dreamed of. The whole city had 
been literally covered with bill posters and portraits demon- 
strating little Pietro’s alleged striking semblance to the 
death mask of Beethoven, and that of his right hand to 
the left hand of Beethoven. Whole columns were written 
about the child prior to his arrival—but ten critical lines 
were sufficient after the concert. His playing hardly 
differs from that of an ordinarily talented child of six 
who plays little pieces for mamma’s birthday. Only in 
this case mamma stood on the stage herself to execute a 
few songs to the accompaniment of her boy. And between 
numbers little Pietro was not caressed mamma, but 
brutally forced out on the stage to pron I his program. 
And what came out on the stage was a_ trembling, 
frightened child whose feet did not even touch the pedals 
which, if put into action, might have covered a multitude 
of sins—and of wrong notes. Paut BEecHert. 


Fiqué Musical Institute Recital 


On March 13 a recital by piano and vocal students of 
the Fiqué Musical Institute was given in the concert hall 
of the Institute, 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. The 
students who appeared reflected much credit upon their 
teachers. 

Ruth Sattler opened the recital with Weber's piano con- 
certo in C, in which she was assisted by Carl Fiqué, who 
played the’ orchestral accompaniment on the second piano. 
Marion Ruppert was heard in the Waltz in E flat by Du- 
rand, and others who participated were: Ruth Swayer— 
Heller’s Curious Story, and Dance of the Butterflies (Grieg) ; 
John Joseph Berg—Sylvia Waltz (Leybach); May Laurie 
—The Little Damozel (Novello), The Swallows (Cowen) 
and an aria from The Daughter of the Regiment (Doni- 
zetti); Ruth Brownstein—Ledue’s La Chatelaine; Kenneth 
Forbes—Tannhauser Fantasy (Wagner-Dorn) ; Dorothea 
Holland—Nessler- —_ transcription, God Guard Thee ; 
Margaret Rubel—O My Heart is Weary (Goring Thomas), 
Irmengard (Von Fielitz) and If No One Ever Marries Me 
Lehmann); Carl Sigmon-—Minuet (Schubert) and Car- 
reno Waltz (Kronke); Eleanor Friese—Bohemian Girl 
Fantasy om gd DE ; Edith Stich—A Spirit Flower 


ce ipton), O Sole Mio (Old Neapolitan), and 
Sunlight are); Barbara Eckels—Saltarella (Lack). 
Myrtle Veloce closed the program with Schubert's Im- 


promptu in A flat. The pianists are pupils of Carl Fiqué, 
while the vocalists are products of Katherine Noack Fiqué, 
who accompanied all the singers. 


George Castelle Conducts Fine Concert 


A tessonal delightful concert was given by the Vocal 
Ensemble o Bal Itimore and the Meyerbeer Singing Society 
at the Lyric Theater, Baltimore, on the evening of Tuesday, 
March 4. George Castelle-is the founder and director of 
both organizations, one of which is for women and the 
other for men. A difficult but effective program was ar- 
by which included operatic and lyric ions, sung 

rnp ae and soloists. The attention of the audience 
for the work of the 


the evening, 
malcen ane Mr. Castelle showed 


chon wat of wiform exes, ‘tC showed 


. His interpretations of the various num- 
bers were colorful and musicianly. 


A fine volume of tone, 


a wide command of dynamics, fine phrasing and a precision 
of attack were notable in the work of the two organizations. 
The soloists also scored a striking success. They included 
Carolyn Thompson, Elsie Craft, Henrietta Ries, Elsa Bak- 
lor Lorina Brodman, Robert Wiedefeld, Hilda Hopkins 
Burke, Rose Bozman, Paul Nachlas and Henry Alsruhe 
They were heard in operatic selections and songs and showed 
a thorough understanding of the content of the music inter- 
preted. All of them are pupils of Mr. Castelle and their 
work proved conclusively that they had been well trained. 
A word of praise also should be given to Virginia Castelle 
for the artistic accompaniments furnished by her. 


Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer’s Pupils Heard 

Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer attracted a capacity audience to 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, on Saturday afternoon, 
March 15, when he presented six advanced, or rather artist- 
pupils, in recital. These players demonstrated unusually 
fine results achieved under the exclusive guidance of Dr. 
Elsenheimer. Several of them will shortly enter the 
professional ranks. 

The program opened with the scherzo from A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Mendelssohn (arranged for two 
pianos by Ottilie Sutro), played with excellent tonal bal- 


ance by Grace Castagnetta and Beatrice Anthony. Char- 
lotte Rado played charmingly the Faries at Play, Heymann 
and Dohnanyi’s Rhapsodie in C major, opus 11, No, & 


Little Grace Castagnetta, who has been heard before at 
these concerts, won much applause for her artistic rendi- 
tion of two Chopin numbers—Berceuse in D flat major, 
opus 57, and Fantasie-Impromptu, in C sharp minor, opus 
66, as well as Danse Négre, C major, opus 58, 

Next came Romance in F major, opus 57, for two 
pianos, Grieg, effectively rendered hy Charlotte Rado 
and Kenneth MacIntyre. Beatrice Anthony’s playing 
created much favorable comment, her numbers were Jeu 
d'eau, Ravel, and MacDowell’s Czardas in A minor. Ken- 
neth MacIntyre presented Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an 
Exposition, a group containing Promenade, Children 
Quarrelling at Play, Promenade, Chicks, The Market Place, 
The Old Witch, and The City Gates, 

The closing number was Wotan’s Farewell and music 
from the Magic Fire Scene from Walkuere, Wagner 
(arranged for — players at two pianos by August 
Horn. This was played by Florence McChesney, Char- 
lotte Rado, Edwin Peed and Kenneth MacIntyre. The 
applause bestowed upon the performers, and especially 
upon Dr, Elsenheimer was most sincere. 

George Folsom Granberry delivered a short introduc- 
tory address in which he pointed out the excellent work 
done by Dr. Elsenheimer, and proclaimed him one of the 
outstanding piano pedagogues before the public. 


Ethel Leginska Goes Abroad 


Sailing on the S.S. Aquitania, last Saturday, March 15, 
was Ethel Leginska, the distinguished English pianist and 
composer, who has been playing in this country since last 
October. Leginska takes with her several of her more 
talented pupils, who will study with her while abroad. 

Unusual interest attaches itself to the artist's European 
engagements in that she will conduct thirty symphony 
concerts as guest conductor with many of the principal 
symphony orchestras of Europe, besides appearing as soloist 
on the same program. Among the more important orches- 
tras she will conduct will be the Berlin Philharmonic in 
October and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra of London in four 
concerts during November and December, and in April she 
will conduct and appear as soloist with Sir Henry Wood's 
Orchestra in London in a series of Sunday concerts. Sym- 
phonies by Beethoven, Mozart and Strauss have been 
selected by the artist for these performances and her own 
symphonic poems will also be presented. Besides and in 
between these activities she will appear frequently in piano 
recitals both in England and on the continent, for which 
she is best known in America. Her concert tour will take 
her through Great Britain, Germany and Austria. She 
will return to America about the first of January. 


Spalding Sails March 22 
Spalding is now completing the last of his recitals in 
this country before sailing on the Olympic March 22 for his 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CARNEGIE HALL, 223K 
Saturday Evening, March 29th, 8:15 P.M. 


First time in history of Carnegie Hall to give opera with full stage 





setting, big orchestra and chorus. Also new scenery and new 
costumes. 
BIG OPERATIC Se icetnmamal 
BY INTERNATIONAL 66 ” 4 AR ALL 
OPERA COMPANY ERNANI TAR AST 
PRINCIPAL ARTISTS 
(Ernani) S. Agostini, tenor from Scala Milano 
(Elvira) Margherita Hamill, soprano 
(Don Carlos) Alberto Terrasi, baritone from National Theatre, Rome 
(Silva) Espartero Palazzi, basso from Scala Milano 


Stage Manager Mr. Raiboth Costumes by Perprunere 


General Manager Maestro A. Gregoretti Conductor Dell’ Orefice 
POPULAR PRICES 
$1.00 $1.50 $2.00 $2.50 $3.00 
Ticketa at Box Office, Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & Tt Ave. 











OTTONE PESCE LINA PALMIERI PESCE 


| AT THE 
| NATIONAL THEATRE 


| Seventh Avenue and 41st Street 
| a ~ON —— 


SUNDAY EVENING 
MARCH 30 


at 8:15 o'clock 
THE UNITED COMMUNITY HOUSE 


will give a performance of 


BELL'S SONAMBULA. 


With the Famous Coloratura Soprano 


| 
LINA PALMIERI PESCE || 


In the role of AMINA 


Following the Performance a Now Fantastica!l Baliet 
Entitied 


“ARCADIA” 


will be presented 
it is Composed by 


MAESTRO OTTONE PESCE 


who will conduct both the opera and 









































the ballet 
siete ee ms 
appearance with Dr. Karl Muck and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra in Amsterdam, Holland. April 3. 
Cecil Arden on Tour 
Cecil Arden, mezzo soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, left on Tuesday of last week for a short tour 


Her engagements are as follows: March 18, Falls City, Neb.; 
March 20, Lincoln, Neb.; March 21, Hastings, Neb,; March 
27, Hornell, N. Y.; April 3, Allentown, Pa.; April 8, Madi- 
son, Wis., and April 10, Decatur, Ill. Miss Arden will 
introduce several new songs in the Western cities. Her 
programs will include the Victor Herbert ballad, A Kiss in 
the Dark; Haydn Woods’ A Brown Bird Singing, and the 
equally popular Song of Songs, 





nel EEO 
OBITUARY 


Henry Weldon Hughes 


Mf Weldon Hughes, son of the late Admiral A. K. 
hes, of Washington, died at his home, New York City, 
= riday, March 14, after an illness of about three weeks. 
He adopted his first two names, Henry Weldon, for profes- 
sional use, and was known as an operatic and concert singer 
- both sides of pag ope irate _— war he lived 
or many years in Paris, where cepertment 
He studied there the famous , Sbriglia, an 
was awarm friendof Pol Plancon, the famous French Sang 
Mr. Weldon sang for many season at the Theatre de La 
Monnaie, Brussels. He also mg Oy many cities in the 
French particularly in was 
a special favorite with Provencal audiences. Oscar Ham- 
merstein him for his London Opera House, where, 
besides singing standard roles, he created the leading bass 
part in Josef Holbrooke’s opera, The Children of Don. 


Mr. Weldon came back to live in New York soon after the 
beginning of the war and has sung extensively here in 
concert and with various opera companies. This season and 
last he had been on tour in concerts with Geraldine Farrar 
He was also bass soloist at Grace Church, where his fun 


eral services were held Monday morning, March 17. The 
burial took place in Washington. Mr. Weldon is survived 
only by his widow, Mildred Shannon Hughes. 


Oskar Merikanto 


Helsingfors, February 26.—Prof. Oskar Merikanto, a 
prominent musical figure in Finland, died here in his filty- 
fifth year. A very prolific composer, Merikanto, besides 
three operas—Pohjan neito (Pohjola’s Daughter), Elinan 
surma (Elina’s Death), and Regina of Emmerity—he also 
composed a number of lieder, piano and organ works. 
Thanks to the folk-like character of his music, Merikaniv 
enjoyed a wide popularity in Finland. He was an excellent 
pianist and organist and for many years first conductor o1 
the Finnish National Opera, which he assisted in ae 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CLEVERNESS A DANGER TO ALL ARTISTS; IDEALS 
AND SERIOUSNESS COUNT, SAYS MME. PEPPERCORN 


English Pianist Is Interviewed and in Her Talk Reveals Many Interesting Facts in Her Career Worth Repeating—Program 
Making, She Insists, Is an Art and Should Be Done with Great Care—American Audiences Make 
Wonderful Listeners—To Return Next Season 


Mme. Peppercorn, although a newcomer here, and hers a 
new name to American concert audiences, has made such an 
impression in her several New York and Boston recitals that 
he may be said to be launched and her return to America 
next year for her second season will mean a warm welcome 
for her and a trip, no doubt, across the country. Before 
leaving for home, which is England, Mme. Peppercorn very 
graciously accorded an interview to a representative of the 
MusicaL Courter and expressed herself freely on many sub- 
jects concerning music, modern and otherwise, from the 
classic muse to jazz. Music has no secrets for her, and 
her point of view is interesting because it is British, tem- 
pered by study on the Continent and many concert appear 
ances in all parts of Europe as well as in England. 

lo begin at the beginning, Mme. Peppercorn made a 
debut when she was only sixteen, and then took her way 
to Berlin where, to her amazement, “the critics and public 
had time, amid all the endless musical events, to listen to 
the little English girl and commend her talent,” as she her- 
self expresses it, Her press notices, she says, astonished her 
as much as did her reception in Berlin, for, when she ar- 


rived there, she felt in a perfect maze, and so small and 
insignificant. She could ey imagine that anybody would 
have time or take the trouble even to listen to her, but 


the contrary was the case, and she made her way and her 
artistic standing was established. 

“We think,” she says, “of all musicians—especially all com- 
posers-—being German. We easily forget that Beethoven 
was really Dutch, and we fail, too often, it seems to me, 
to recognize the greatness of Hungary, Bohemia, Austria, 
and so on, as musical nations, Of course, there was Bach 


and Wagner, and Brahms, all definitely German, but Mozart 
and Beethoven himself 


and Liszt still, with all that, the 





MMB. PEPPERCORN, 
English pianist. 


musical life in Germany, at least before the war, was 
wonderful, like nothing else anywhere, and I do hope we 
are going to get back to the old times again. 

“One thing the German musicians, and the musicians we 
associate with Germany, do possess, supremely, is serious- 
ness. Don't you think one of the great dangers of music, 
of all art, is cleverness? After all, it is a musician’s ideal 





that counts most of all, and if a musician makes mere super- 
ficial cleverness an ideal and an aim, how can it move us 
very deeply? It may delight us for a while, but can never 
hold our lasting affections. 

“I do not mean that programs should be stodgy and dull, 
all unrelieved heaviness. There must be relief, of course, 
but the basis of it all must be real depth of feeling, a desire 
to express real nobility. Is it not so? And in making up 
my programs I always have that in mind. I introduce light 
works, dainty things, gay, clever perhaps, but I do it 
after long consideration and many trials and experiments. I 
hate to make up a program in a hurry. The pieces on it 
must lead one to the other naturally, like the movements of 
a suite or a symphony, and that cannot be done all at once. 
A false note spoils it all, and if one does not teel that the 
mood of one composition leads naturally to the next, both of 
them are spoilt. 

“Of course, audiences have much to do with it. Some are 
good listeners and some are not, and I must say that I have 
found American audiences wonderful listeners. Oh! The 
pianist can tell, of course. One feels it immediately. I 
don’t know how, but coldness or inattention, or not liking 
the music that is being played, spreads itself like a pall 
over the player, like being in contact with a disagreeable or 
repulsive unsympathetic personality. And one’s best work 
is done for the best audiences, 

“And American audiences are splendid. I was—yes, J 
must say I was surprised. I don’t mean I didn’t expect 
Americans to be musical, for of course we all now know that 
America is demanding only the best, and all it can get of the 
best. But the complete absorption in the music, the intelli- 
gent attention, and the hearty, honest applause, were just 
splendid and so stimulating. 

“I played Debussy’s L’Isle Joyeuse at one of my New 
York recitals and it seemed to me that the audience liked it 
as well as anything else on the program, or even better 
than anything else, though of course they couldn’t havc 
known it. It just shows how quick the American audience 
is to graps new works and new impressions, 

“I think everybody loves Debussy, and I consider him by 
far the greatest of the French composers. The French are 
so likely to be merely clever. They are like the music 
critics in that—and music critics, you know, sometimes sacri- 
fice exact comment and scientific criticism for fine writing. 
I do not know how the newspapers select their music critics, 
but I really think it must often be because they write well 
rather than because they are profound musicians and 
students. 

“The English school is becoming interesting now, and 
even the critics seem willing to recognize, only I hardly 
think it ought to be called a school, because there is really 
no uniformity of style. The English writers, all, write 
their own way without any attention to whether it’s English 
or not. But the music is interesting. I understand you 
have an interesting school of new music in America too. 
Of course I do not mean what you call ‘jazz.’ You surely 
would not call that American? I thought that was only 
Negro? 

“And your opera—it is just wonderful. You know we 
have had no opera in London for a long time. There is a 
company, but it has not the voices. And they sing everything 
in English. I do not like to hear Wagner in English. 
heard several operas here and thought your productions 
splendid. Mrs. Otto H.. Kahn was so kind as to invite 
me to her box so I heard your opera under the best of 
auspices. 

“Now I am leaving, and am really sorry to go, though I 
do want to get home. But I will be back early next 
season, and then I will see the rest of America I hope. I 
know I will love it.” ° 


Fraser Gange Has Large Repertory 
Fraser Gange, the baritone who recently made a suc- 
cessful New York debut, has an unusually large repertory 
of songs, oratorios and operas. He has given programs 
ranging from all-Strauss and all-Schubert to ballad con- 
certs. Recently, in New York, at a private concert, he gave 
a program composed entirely of Scotch folk music, and he 

may repeat it at one of his recitals next season. 


“Irish Caruso” Scores on Return Engagement 


John O’Pray, the youthful Irish tenor and pupil of 
Harold Hurlbut, was reengaged recently for the annual 


March 20, 1924 


Knights of Columbus musical production, and scored a great 
success. The huge audience—upwards of two thousand— 
enthusiastically recalled him again and again. Last season 
his program was confined to Irish songs and ballads, and 
on this occasion much surprise was evinced ‘at his artistic 
rendition of La Donna e Mobile from Rigoletto. His splen- 
did diminuendo and clean-cut diction, as well as his polished 
phrasing of the number, caused a general involuntary rustle 
of interest to sweep over the assemblage. 


Ralph Thomas to Return to America for 
Concerts 


Ralph Thomas, lyric tenor, who for four years has been 
studying and singing both in France and Italy, will soon 
return to America for concerts. In France he has appeared 
in many cities in concert, also giving a concert in Paris at 
the Salle Gaveau, receiving excellent criticisms from the 
Paris press. While in Paris he studied voice with a well 
known vocal teacher, and also coached with the late Camp- 





RALPH THOMAS, 
tenor, who is singing in Italy. 


bell-Tipton. Mr. Thomas never fails to put two or three 
Campbell-Tipton songs on his programs. He is now sing- 
ing opera in Italy, having made his debut in La Traviata 
last spring. 

Before going abroad the young tenor appeared in many 
of the cities in the United States in concert and oratorio. 
He appeared as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra and scored a success, receiving a fanfare after sing- 
ing the air from la Boheme and Onaway, Awake, Beloved. 
Mr. Ysaye showed great interest in the work of the young 
tenor, writing him a letter in which he says: “Your lovely 
singing pleased me greatly—you are making good.” 
Cincinnati Conservatory Graduate Orchestra 

Soloist 


Boyd R. Ringo, pianist, who graduated under Leo Paalz, 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, was the soloist 
with the Kansas State Agriculture College Orchestra at 
its concert on February 19 in the college auditorium. He 
played the Mendelssohn concerto for piano and orchestra 
in G Minor, opus 25. 

Since his graduation from the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, Mr. Ringo has been very successful as a teacher 
of pianoforte and is now head of the piano department 
of the Kansas State Agriculture College Music School 
at Manhattan, Kans. 





THALIA SABANIEVA 


Soprano with Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Management: Annie Friedberg 


Metropolitan Opera House Bullding 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


AN AMERICAN SINGER AND TEACHER WHO HAS MADE GOOD 





Minna Kaufmann Successful.in Fitting Young Artists to Make Worth While Careers 


During the past few years of unrest and unfavorable con- 
ditions in Europe, American students of singing have been 
forced to seek their training as well as their careers in their 
native land. This state of affairs has given to American 
singing teachers a better chance than they ever had before 
to show that American singers can make good. Among 
those who have been particularly successful in fitting young 
artists to make a worthwhile career is Minna Kaufmann. 
Mme. Kaufmann was born in Pittsburgh and received her 
early instruction in singing there. She probably inherited 
her lovely natural voice from her grandmother, who was 
court singer in Vienna. Her own earliest recollection of 
showing special talent is that she was picked by the super- 
visor of music from fifty children to lead the singing class. 
She was ten years old at that time and very much frightened 
at such sudden prominence. At thirteen she started to study, 
and at sixteen made her first real appearance at a concert 
in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh. The success she made was 
very flattering and inspired both the young singer and her 
teacher to work harder than ever. There followed more 
concerts and several church positions, then after many con- 
sultations between her teacher, critics who had heard her, 
and her family it was decided that she should continue her 
studies in Europe. Her mother took her to Berlin, where 
she entered the Sterns Conservatory studying under Frau- 
lein Wullner, sister of the well known Ludwig Wullner. 
Progress at the Conservatory, however, seemed too slow, 
and upon the advice of friends she decided to sing for Frau 
Lilli Lehmann. Mme. Kaufmann says that she had at 
that time reached one of those periods of doubt and dis- 
couragement which come to almost every serious student, 
and she went to Lilli Lehmann firmly resolved to abide by 
her decision. After an hour or more of singing and con- 
versation Lilli Lehmann gave her opinion that the voice 
was worthy of every effort and she placed Mme. Kaufmann 
in the competent hands of her sister, Marie Lehmann. 
Although the original plan had been to spend but one year 
in Europe, Mme. Kaufmann remained there for five years 
taking daily lessons in the Lehmann studios during the 
entire time, 

At the conclusion of her studies she sang in many Euro- 
pean cities and on her return to this country took up the 
career of concert singer and teacher. She has given recitals 
in all of the larger cities as well as in New York. During 
the war she has devoted most of her time to teaching and 
has met with a constantly growing success. 

From a very busy life Mme, Kaufmann takes time nearly 
every summer to go back to study the Lehmann method, 
in which she says her faith grows each time she sees a 
voice develop under its application. Her wonder increases 
each year upon hearing how little the ravages of time and 
the war have affected the voices of the two Lehmann sisters, 
both now women in their seventies. They not only sing 
with marvelous freshness of voice, but daily go through 


the strain of demonstrating to numbers of pupils, thus prov- 
ing the enduring qualities of the method of which they are 
the originators. 


Elly Ney “The True Artist” 


When Elly Ney appeared recently in Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Athens, Ga., the critics of both cities were warm in 
their praise of the planist. Following are a few excerpts: 


Elly Ney, the true artist, faithful to audience, composer, instrument 
and last, but far from least, faithful to her ideal to give her best and 





ELLY NEY 
snapped in Jacksonville, Fla. 


give it fully at all times, “christened” the Arnold Edward Music 
Auditorium last night to a select audience of real music lovers and 
piano students and won her way into all their hearts. . At the end 
of her program the audience would not leave. Mme. Ney had to give 
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them several encores before they would hear of her stopping. Then the 
artist was almost literally mobbed with congratulations, It has been 
a long time since any music artist has been so received.—Jacksonville 
Journal, February 21, 1924. 





“Mme. Ney is magnificent,” this reviewer would merely write, if 
attempting the briefest possible absolute review of her concert, an 
let it go at that, for she is magnificent as is every eat artist who 
deserves to be classed with this exceptional woman. io. Ney may 
be spoken of as a truly great exponent of Chopin—with a courageous 
artistry which permits her to express her own individual interpreta- 
tions. . . . Beethoven was played with a great depth and sincerity of 
feeling which was so repressed as to leave unmarred the noble sim- 
plicity which characterizes Beethoven. Mme. Ney possesses the tre- 
mendous technic which the execution of works of MacDowell, Scriabin 
and Debussy require. Schubert was most charmingly played, It 
seemed to us that the piano never gave forth lovelier tone than that 
used by Mme. Ney throughout the rondo, It was truly a thrilling 
musical evening, one that every true music-lover should be proud to 
have known and enjoyed.—The Banner Herald, Athens, Ga., Febreery 
18, 1924, 

While in Jacksonville, Mme, Ney played at the Chamber 
of Commerce luncheon in honor of Arthur Brisbane, 


Reéngagements for Samaroff 

Olga Samaroff's recent signal success in Palm Beach 
has resulted in another contract for next season Re 
éngagements for Mme. Samaroff in Palm Beach, Washing 
ton, Philadelphia and many other places bear eloquent 
witness to the unusual success of her present tour, during 
which she has everywhere aroused extraordinary enthusi- 
asm. March 17 the pianist was scheduled to play in Denton, 
Texas, and March 18 in Belton, Texas 


Gordon Enthusiastic About The Gull 
From Mary Wood Hill comes a letter in which is the 
following enclosure about her charming song: “The song 
went very well indeed. I loved singing it. (Signed) Jeanne 
Gordon.” 


Miss Gordon is but one of the many who have written 
enthusiastically about this lovely song, and who have used 
it with success on their programs. The Gull is one of the 


best numbers published by Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, Inc. 


Quaile and Quaile-Saslawsky Pupils Heard 

On Tuesday evening, February 26, pupils of Elizabeth 
Quaile and Edith Quaile-S Saslawsky, gave a joint program 
at their studios on Park Avenue Those taking part in the 
program were Ethel Hoyt, Pai Cafagna, Augusta Samuels, 
Anna Farer, William Brandon and Florence Moxon, Fred 
Patton Hart rendered his own setting to The Victory Ball, 
poem by Noyes. 


Sundelius to Sing Ninth Symphony 


Marie Sundelius will be one of the soloists when the 
Boston Orchestra gives its performance of the Beethoven 
ninth symphony on March 30. The proceeds of the con 
cert will go to the Pension Fund, This will be Sundelius’ 
second appearance in Boston this season, she having re- 
cently appeared in concert there. 
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MUSICAL. COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 








For some weeks S. L, Rothafel has been broadcasting his 
musical programs offered at the Capitol Theater on Sunday 
evenings, and for an hour afterwards, from a private studio 
(he himself as the announcer) giving to the unseen audience 
an hour of real musical pleasure. Mr. Rothafel and his 
Capitol Theater staff of broadcasting artists numbering over 
thirty singers and dancers beside the orchestral musicians, 
have left for a two weeks’ tour, which is the result of re- 
quests from radio fans. These concerts will be given under 
civic organizations and the proceeds are to be donated to 
local charities, the Capitol organization accepting only travel- 
ing expenses. There were performances at Providence and 
nearby towns on March 16 and 17. The performances in 
Washington on March 18 and 19 were at the Poli Theater, 
the proceeds of which will go to the Walter Reed Hospital. 
lhe company also gave concerts at the Hospital, 

The organization was the recipient of many official and 
ocial affairs and was met in Washington by the Navy, Army 
and Marine bands with many prominent officials attending 
the reception which followed. 

The personnel of the company consists of Betsy Ayres, 
Marjorie Harcum, singers; Gambrielli, dancer; the Capitol 
tring quartet (which is composed of David Mendoza and 
William Axt, conductors of the Capitol Grand Orchestra; 
Ormandy, concertmaster; Bunchuck, solo cellist; Koszegi, 
first viola); also the Capitol Male Quartet consisting of 
Messrs. Stanburg Bombarger, Harrower, Joseph Wetzel, 
William Robyne, and Gladys Rice, soloist. Mr. Rothafel is 
travelling with the organization and directing the entire 
performances 

Tue RIALTO 

With Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl alternating at 
the conductor's desk, the overture at the Rialto last week 
was that to Ambroise Thomas’ Mignon. This score is 
replete with melody, and, played in artistic manner by the 
orchestra, it was greatly enjoyed by the Rialto patrons. 
Of especial interest also was Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, 
Covered Wagon Days, adaptation by Edgar R. Carver, in 
celebration of the completion of the first year of the Cov- 
ered Wagon at the Criterion Theater. This was a descrip- 
tive fantasy and included Evening at the pioneers’ camp 
and at the Indian camp; night; dawn; on the trail; Indians 
on the hunt; the conflict; blazing the trail and “Westward 
Ho!” Mr. Riesenfeld’s orchestration is very effective and 
the orchestra men appeared to enjoy playing the music as 
much as the audience enjoyed listening to it. The musical 
program also included the tenor aria from Martha by Themy 
Georgi, who sang with fine expression and vocal artistry. 
In Grieg’s Album Leaf Ingeborg danced with grace and 
skill 
Laurette Taylor was featured in a fillm version of J. Hart- 
ley Manners’ play, Happiness, This popular actress is thor- 
oughly entertaining throughout the picture, but the plot of 
the story is decidedly overdrawn. The program wound up 
with The 'Fraidy Cat, a Pathe comedy. 


Tue Rivou 


\ very colorful reading of the I] Guarany overture gave 


a good start to the program at the Rivoli last week, the 
baton being alternately in the competent hands of Emanuel 
Baer and Irvin Talbot. This was followed by Riesenfeld’s 
Classical Jazz (Covered Wagon Days), in which colored 
ights thrown on the orchestra added to the effectiveness 
{ the number. Theodore Vito Kittay created an excelllent 

pression in the aria from The Pearl Fishers. An ap- 
propriate scenic setting was furnished for the singer and 
the number was well received. Paul Oscard and La Tor- 
recilla were seen in some charming ballroom dances and 
quite captivated the audience 

Last week another Phonofilm was presented, this time 
with Chauncey M. Depew in Memories of Lincoln. Al- 
though this device for talking pictures by Dr. De Forest 
is by no means perfect at the present time, it is a forerunner 
of what we may hope for in the future in this particular 








JOSIAH ZURO, 
who will hold special Sunday services at the Criterion The- 
ater, free to the public, when music by an orchestra of siaty 
musicians will provide uplifting programs. Noted speakers, 
non-sectarian, will address the audiences for a few minutes 
on religious subjects. “AU art is essentially religious in its 
higher manifestations,” says Mr. Zuro, 
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direction. The voice of Mr. Depew was heard distinctly, 
even to the coughing. : 
The feature picture was A Society Scandal, starring 
Gloria Swanson, There are gorgeous gowns aplenty for 
Miss Swanson in this picture, which is well acted and the 
lot of which is somewhat more plausible than some that 
ve been seen recently, Rapid Transit, a film novelty, and 
Mother Goose Land, an exceedingly clever Max Fleischer- 
Out-of-the-Inkwell Cartoon, completed the bill. 


Tue Capitou. 


Here the feature picture was The Great White Way, 
which enjoyed such a fine run at the Cosmopolitan for so 
many weeks. Owing to the length of the picture there was 
only the overture, which was composed especially for the 
picture by Victor Herbert, who is the musical director gen- 
eral of the Cosmopolitan Theater. Mr. Rothafel invited Mr. 
Herbert to act as guest conductor for the Capitol on Sunday 
evening. There is a characteristic musical score accom- 
panying the film, which was arranged by Mr. Rothafel and 
which added to the effectiveness of the number. There has 
been sufficient interest ev’denced for the Capitol management 
to hold it over for a second week. 


Gaiety THEATER, 


On Tuesday evening, March 11, George Tyler presented 
Israel Zangwill’s new play, We Moderns. The cast con- 
tained many names of well known personages of the stage. 
We Moderns played for some time in Chicago and created 
considerable interest, so its New York premiere was looked 
forward to, and it must be admitted that the criticisms were 
quite surprising. Fault was found in a great many instances 
which this reviewer could not discover on seeing the play. 
It seems that it was not the cast that had failed so much as 
Mr. Zangwill. Of course, there were certain weak spots 
in the second act, but they seemed to be almost eliminated 
through the very clever and unusually fine characterization 
by Helen Hayes. 

We Moderns is a comedy in three acts, It depicts two 
children, a boy and a girl, absorbed with Georgian ideas, 
against their parents, whom they declare are Victorian. No 
doubt there are many households which are going through 
similar conditions as Mr. Zangwill has pointed out in his 
play. It is exceedingly sarcastic and it pokes fun at many 
English institutions, which, no doubt, made more than just 
the mother and father of the play shiver. O. P. Heggie, as 
the father, gave a particularly fine characterization of the 
dignified K. C., who was continually shocked at his offsprings 
and wholly incapable of combating with them. The part of 
the mother was played by Isabel Irving ; the son, ” enneth 
Mackenna, and Mary, the daughter, by Helen Hayes, on 
whom the entire action of the play seemed to revolve and 
upon whom the movement and the atmosphere depended. 
As for the rest of the parts, they were not nearly so satis- 
factory. Mary Shaw fad the small role of a newspaper 
woman, which was rather alarming to contemplate; evi- 
dently Mr, Zangwill does not think well of this profession. 
Oscar Pleat, the modernist, was unsatisfactory by James 
Dale, who was the antithesis in his characterization of the 
young Jew in Loyalties. The four principals had oftentimes 
difficult material to handle, but as comedies go, We Moderns 
was thoroughly enjoyed and will likely stay for some weeks 
at the Gaiety. 

, Hippoprome. 

Josiah Zuro’s arrangement, in cameo form, of Gounod’s 
opera, Faust, finished a two weeks’ engagement at the B. F. 
Keith’s Hippodrome, making a decided impression on the 
large vaudeville audiences and playing to a record attend- 
ance. The cameo opera was presented by Hugo Riesenfeld, 
of the Riesenfeld pot de. Mr Zuro conducted many of 
the performances and was assisted by Irvin Talbot. On 
Friday evening of last week Mr. Zuro had charge of the 
orchestra and gave a remarkably fine interpretation. 

Some months ago Mr. Zuro presented his novel idea to 
the audiences at the Rivoli. There was such spontaneous 
applause that Mr. Zuro determined to introduce it to other 
audiences, and his success at the Hippodrome justified his 
belief in the idea. At the time of the first showing the 
Musicat Courter gave a detailed account of the presenta- 
tion. He has taken the story of Faust, told it in a few con- 
cise sentences thrown on an artistic screen, which is lifted 
to disclose the stage with unusually effective scenery. The 
Gounod music is used as a background and practically all 
of the big arias which musicians are accustomed to hearing 
are omitted owing to the fact that they mean little to the 


story. 

There were considerable changes over the first presenta- 
tion. The scenery was decidedly more lavish and effective 
and there were cuts, such as the street scene with chorus and 
dancers, and the Kermesse. This was wisely eliminated. 
There was a scene introduced, which was marked by beauty, 
that called forth applause from the audience. It was the 
ballet number of the opera in which Mephisto is dg, Sa 
make Faust forget his love affair with Marguerita. The 
stage held about sixteen dancers, with soloist, and the num- 
ber was graceful and pretty, equaling anything seen this 
season. 

The cast was the same as heard previously. Emma Noe, 
soprano, sang Marguerita; Marion Lax was Siebel; Charles 
Hartman and Themmy Georgi alternated as Faust; Fred 
Patton was the Mephistopheles and Carl Formes was Valen- 
tine. Miss Noe was in particularly good voice on Friday 
evening. Fred Patton, that excellent and popular basso, re- 
peated his former success. The entire number occupied about 
twenty-five minutes of the program, and while out of the 
usual line of vaudeville offering, nevertheless had its appeal 
and no doubt, if it is Mr, Zuro’s intention, will have further 
bookings 

The vaudeville at the Hippodrome, with the exception of 
Mr. Zuro’s number, was not marked by any one act as 
unusual. 

Notes. 

The Covered Wagon, the feature film at the Criterion 
Theater, completed its first year’s run on Broadway last 
week. It is the first film ever to run a solid year in New 
York. The theater was decorated for the occasion, and a 
special program with an augmented orchestra under the 
direction of Josiah Zuro was added. Every one prominent 
in the picture and theatrical world was in and around the 
theater some time during the week. 

Mme. Simone, the celebrated French artist, assisted by 
Jose Ruben, will give six special matinees in French at the 
Gaiety Theater under the direction of George Tyler. Eva 
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AMUSEMENTS 


CAPITOL *eyccgie" 


Beginning Sunday, March 23, 1924 


ROLAND WEST’S Picturization 
of his Sensational Broadway Stage Success! 


“THE UNKNOWN PURPLE” 


with HENRY WALTHALL, ALICE LAKE, STUART 
HOLMES, ETHEL GREY TERRY, JOHNNY ARTHUR, 
JAMES MORRISON, FRANKIE LEE—Truart Film. 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
AND THE CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Presentations by ROTHAFEL 

rp Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIVOLI THEATRE, BROADWAY at 49th ST. 


“THE DAWN OF 
A TOMORROW” 


with JACQUELINE LOGAN and DAVID TORRENCE 


A Paramount Picture 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


RIALTO THEATRE, BROADWAY at 42c ST. 


WILLIAM S. HART 
“SINGER JIM McKEE” 


A Paramount Picture 





Wand toremest 


Motion Pic- 
ture Palace 











RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ. 
FAMOUS BIALTO ORCHESTRA 














Le Gallienne will also appear with Mme. Simone in one of 
the plays. Her New York engagement is awaited with con- 
siderable interest. May Jounson. 


Estelle Liebling’s Artist-Pupil in Los Angeles 


Elinor Marlo, artist-pupil of Estelle Liebling, has been in 
Los Angeles for the past months, where she filled numerous 
engagements, singing before prominent organizations there. 
The appended criticisms appeared in the local papers after 
her appearance at the Ellis Club and with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, which testify to the popularity of the Eastern 
mezzo-soprano. Miss Marlo expects to remain on the Coast 
for several months. 

Miss Elinor Marlo sang three numbers, winning deserved favor 
with her audience. Her voice is both powerful and utiful, and at 
the same time she does her coloratura passages with ease and musician- 
|e tone quality is splendid.—Los Angeles Times, January 


Elinor Marlo proved an entertaining singer of real vocal merit and 
considerable interpretive skill, and in the Quelle Suffrance, by 
Lenormand, and My Love He Comes on the Ski and the old Clough- 
Leiter setting, her recital qualities brought forth quite a demonstration 
from the audience.—Carl Bronson, Los Angeles Evening Herald, 
January 28, 1924, 


Elinor Marlo’s solos were very well given and very well received. 
They called for considerable coloratura work and were delivered with 
fine ease and much spirit.—Los Angeles Examiner, January 28, 1924. 














Her success was well established with the audience, and there is 
much in her voice to admire.—Los Angeles Herald, February 4, 1924, 





She is . pleseing singe, happily ge | of a ovtieatty 
an earnest artist and most o' i time sho i ity.— 
Express, February 4, 1924. ee ee 

Her second r was Habanera, from Bizet’s Carmen, affording 
an excellent opportunity to display not only her vocal attainments but 
also dramatic ability as well.—Times, January 27, 1924, 








Her first number as soloist with orchestra, Bemberg’s aria, La Mort 
de Jeanne d’Arc, was well suited to her mezzo-soprano voice and proved 
highly pleasing to the audience.—Examiner, February 4, 1924. 


Yes, Miss Marlo was enthusiastically received (with orchestra) for 
che yong. in i, oe pee, wee sues enunciation and a de- 
ghtful French—n e French o isi t y 
linguistics of the Midi—James oes. ere Sr ee ee 


Onegin in Last New York Recital 


Sigrid Onegin, who has made more than thirty recital 
appearances since the first of the year, will give her last 
New York recital this season at Carnegie Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, March 30. Her program featiion a group of 
new German ballads by Carl we and will conclude with 
a group of five Spring songs by Mozart, Franz Schubert, 
Schumann, Rubinstein, Hugo Wolf and J. H. Densmore. 
Michael Raucheisen will be at the piano. 


A Reéngagement for Charles Stratton 


Charles Stratton scored so great a success in the tenor 
part of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra in Detroit that he has been ros 
to sing the same role with the same organization at Buffalo 
on March 25. Mr. Stratton will also sing in the Ninth 
i ara: | with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on 

ar ; 


c 











Levitzki to Be Heard Here with Orchestra 


Mischa Levitzki has returned from a tour of the Pacifi 
Northwest and wil] make his only New York a jane 


with orchestra thig season on Sunday afternoon, March 23, 
and Tuesday e March 25, both with the New York 
Philharmonic under Mengelberg. 





Vreeland Under Anderson Management 


A letter has just been received from Walt 
in which he states that Jeannette Vreeland, the wal Gaon 
sourans, will be under his exclusive management until 
une 30. 


Dr. Karl Hentschel in New York 
_ Dr, Karl Hentschel, the young Austrian composer, is now 
in New a oe he is specializing in orchestrations and 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC SUMMER SESSION 


Soe gr Sy, March 14.—The fifty-eighth summer 
session of Cincinnati Conservatory of Music will o 
June 20 with a program for the six weeks intensive session 
that is unusually attractive both because of valuable addi- 
tions to the faculty and by reason of the number of im- 
portant events scheduled. 

Bertha Baur, director of the conservatory, has obtained 
for the summer course the services of Douglas A. Smith, 
supervisor of music at Meriden, Conn., who made 
a wide reputation both as a supervisor of public school 
music and as a teacher. His training includes a bachelor’s 
degree and — in public school vocal music and as 
instrumental director from Cornell University, He has a 
rich baritone voice and is much sought as a soloist, havin 
studied under Isadore Luckstone and John Walter Ha 
of New York. He is also a violinist and plays various 
instruments of the orchestra. 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, who has introduced 
the pianoforte master class conducted after the custom and 
methods of Leschetizky, offers the feature class of the sum- 
mer session. The master class will be organized June 11, 
to meet alternate afternoons for a period of three hours, 
through July 21. 

Other important attractions for the summer months 
are a series of recitals by members of the faculty, the fifth 
summer season of grand opera, concerts by the pre go 3 
orchestra and social events, one of which will be held eac 
week of the course. 

All students will have free access to the summer recitals 
by members of the faculty. Among those to be heard are: 
John Hoffman, tenor; acoaetae Melville Liszniewska, 
viatfist; Dan Beddoe, tenor; Albert Berne, baritone ; Karl 

irksmith, cellist; Dr. Karol Liszniewski, pianist; Lucy 
DeYoung, contralto; Mrs. Thomie Prewett Williams, 
pianist ; Peter Froehlich, violinist; Alma Betscher, pianist ; 


Leo Paalz, pianist; Martin Reed, Jr., pianist; Burnet C. 


Tuthill, clarinetist, and others.. 

The fifth summer season of grand opera in Cincinnati 
promises to outshine even that of last season when the high 
artistic standards maintained created nation wide comment. 
There will be forty eight evening preformances of the opera 
and eight full ballet evenings in the same number of weeks. 
The repertory for 1924 includes Elisir d’Amore, Martha, 
Mefistofele, Mignon, LaBoheme, Madame Butterfly, Manon, 
Lakme, Lohengrin, Rigoletto, La Gioconda, Carmen, Aida, 
Traviata, Tosca and Fedora, 

Each week during the summer session the conservatory 
arranges a social event to add to the enjoyment and good 
fellowship of the student body. To open the season there 
will be a lawn fete on the campus so that newcomers may 
meet the members of the faculty. A visit to the Kentucky 
hills and a picnic to the bathing beach on the White Water 
River will be arranged. A pageant will be given on the 


campus and, finally, graduation exercises will take place 
with the usual festivities. 

The courses in public school music, which are emphasized 
during the summer term, are designed to meet the needs 
of supervisors who are engaged in school work during the 
year and who wish to become acquainted with new material, 
new methods and to take up more advanced lines of work. 

Courses for grade teachers, for high school graduates 
and for musicians who wish to become music supervisors 
are offered. The work is extensive and comprehensive 
covering material and methods from the kindergarten 
through the high school. T. F. 


Guilmant School Celebrates Master’s Birthday 


In honor of Guilmant’s birthday on March 12, Dr. William 
C. Carl arranged a program of the French master’s compo- 
sitions at the Guilmant Organ School. Several of the ad- 
vanced students played and each demonstrated the sound 
musicianship and excellent training they are receiving at 
this well-known institution. The program was as follows: 
Introduction and allegro from the first sonata, Raymond G. 
Rogers ; Chant Seraphique, Carolyn M. Cramp; allegro from 
the sixth sonata, George William Volkel; adagio from the 
fifth sonata, Marta Elizabeth Klein, and allegro from the 
third sonata, Walter Kidd. 


Ivogun Likes California 

Maria Ivogun is back in New York full of praises for 
the climate of California, which she describes as similar to 
Egypt. She had the time of her life there, meeting all the 
movie people she had been admiring as an enthusiastic movie 
fan. Interviewers in San Francisco found her so shy she 
would not talk about herself. She will make one more 
recital appearance in New York before she sails for her 
spring engagements in Vienna. 


Chamlee Singing on Coast 

Mario Chamlee, who left Los Angeles a few short years 
ago a student, returned home this month as a leading 
tenor in the Metropolitan Opera Company in a tour he is 
making of the Pacific Coast. He is appearing in the San 
Francisco Music Festival March 25, yy and 29. His ap- 
perpenets in Los Angeles were on March 17 and 18. He 

d already been heard in California this year via the radio, 
broadcasting at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria March 7. 


Lillian Croxton’s Activities 


Mme. Lillian Croxton, the well known soprano, whose 
recent Aeolian Hall recital preserved the old and won 
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many new admirers, will sing for the Rainy Day Club at 
the Astor Hotel, April 5. The program will an ain- 
bitious one and will usher in her spring tour, which includes 
many appearances of a charitable nature. She has always 
been a “lady bountiful” with her lovely voice and charm- 
ing personality, by virtue of which she is much admired 
and respected in the profession. 


Allen McQuhae Back in New York 
Allen McQuhae is back in New York after an extended 
trip from Prescott, Ariz., through California, the North- 
west, Kentucky and western Pennsylvania. 
Easton Orchestra to Play in Bethlehem 
_ The Easton Symphony Orchestra, of which Earle Laros 
is the conductor, will play in Bethlehem, Pa., on March 25. 
Mildred Faas, soprano at many Bach Festivals, will be the 
soloist. 


Elizabeth Gutman’s Pictures on Exhibition 

Elizabeth Gutman has had three pictures accepted for 
the current exhibition of the Baltimore Water Color Club 
held in the galleries of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 

















SUMMY’S CORNER 


A new organ number that will serve many purposes 

has just been published. Its mood is poetic, its mel- 
ody is raised out of the commonplace, yet extremely 
attractive. A number that can be used for recital, 
church or moving picture accompaniment. 


SLUMBER SING 








by Lester Groom Price 60c. 
Two other organ Suites that are being successfully used 
In concert and church 
FIRESIDE FANCIES 
by Joseph W. Ciokey 


A set of seven descriptive compositions Price $2.00 
RURAL SKETCHES 
by Gordon Balch Nevin 

Five program numbers of rural life - - Price $1.50 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUBLISHERS 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Every organist should know Adolf Weidig’s 
HARMONIC MATERIAL AND ITS USES 


























Knickerbock 


Broadway at 42nd Street 


er Grill 


NEW YORK CITY 


WITH THE 


ROGER WOLFE KAHN 


Symphony-Jazz Orchestra 
DANCING EVERY EVENING 


AT DINNER AND SUPPER 











MME. CAROLINE 











© HARTHAN ARENDT 


Exclusive Management, Maude N. Rea 
243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








RAISA Endorses r a — 
NAKUTIN ? caiIcaco 
VOCAL TEACHER O ILL. 

MARGUERITE POTTER 


M so oO 
Mgt.: Ernest Vriges, ea Ma » M. Ye 
: Hall, N. Y. 
Voice Stadio; 537 Shoe 


Lillian Croxton 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals 


17 East 














New York City 





LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and 
** Correction 


Stadio: 50 West 67th Street New York 
Tel.: Columbus 1405 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


pr: 
Concerts—Recitals—Teach: 
Studie: 168 West End Ave. New York 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 
FOR Y SroDENTE i D roune Women, 


Rooms modate Grand én Dorieht Pia 
accom e an rf nos, 
Telephone: cott rhe. 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
17 Peschke Str. Berlin-Steglitz 


HELEN FREUND 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concert Direction: Harrison & Harshbarger, Kimball Hall, Chicage 
Local Management: Mande N. Rea, Chicago, Ill. 








**ttophone: #838 Riversié, 














Composer, Pianist 


Mrs. 


314 Baker Bldg., 1520 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


MISS HILDA REITER 


MISS AGNES CLUNE QUINLAN 


Art of Singing 
as taught by 


PHILLIPS JENKINS 
Telephones Studio, Spruce 2598 and 


Assistants to Mrs. Jenkins 
MISS AUGUSTA BISPHAM WITHEROW 


Accompanists for repertoire 


Opera Concert Oratorio 


Residence, Germantown 4913 


MISS FLORA RIPKA 
Arias and Songs 

















HEIZER Music SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederich Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, OWA 1215 Douglas Street 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Composer and Teacher 


382 Wadsworth Avenue New York 
Phone 3136 Wadeworth 





REGINA A. deSALES 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—REPERT ORY 


5S, Boulevard Delesseri, Paris 


MARY WILDERMANN 


Concert Pianiste—Pedagogue 


Ni York City: Head of Music Dept., Alviene 
Schools, 43 W. 72 St.; Res., St. George, S. I. 


Phones: Endicott 9331—Tompkinsville 3385. 


: BENDITZKY 


PIANIST 











‘ GUNDLACH 


Farragut Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 
——— 


Residence Studie: 631 Stratierd Piace Chicage, Ili. 





LYNNWOOD 


FARNAM 


MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Washington Heights Musical Club 
200 W. 57th St., New York City 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
12 Fine Arts Building, 


ORGANIST 


49 West 20th Street 
New York City 











Soprano 
Concerts 


PZZ>z 


Chicago, Ii}. 
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Vanderbilt Studios 


‘ with a dignified club atmosphere, with 
baths. 


The 


ate to be had 
sah Betas et eet a 
ain! room of Hence, is op 
Te Credemta Visiting New York during the 
st 
will be interested in the cealce thet for 
; e with or withon! plones,’" Anat ions 


sub- by tenants, 
may Jia, Bate fet commer siaties to the agin oie, 
MRS, MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


1-39-41 W. 9th St. 125 EB. 37th St. 
‘Vanderbilt 6998 . Stuyvesant 1321 Mur. Hill 0991 








YOUR COMPOSITIONS CAN ONLY 
BE SUCCESSFUL IF MASTERLY 
ORCHESTRATED. FIRST CLASS 
ORCHESTRATIONS, ARRANGE- 
MENTS, TRANSPOSITIONS, AM- 
PLIFICATIONS, MADE BY DR. 
KARL HENTSCHEL, CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. ADDRESS: 252 WEST 38th 
STREET, NEW YORK. TELEPHONE: 
FITZ ROY 4155. j 








FOR RENT: Beautifully located and fur- 
nished two room studio apartment and 
bath, Riverside Drive near 79th Street. 
Steinway grand piano. For rent to the 
right party. Available from June Ist to 
September 15th. Address “M. W.,” care 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. 








A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has ed a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SEVENTH EASTERN MUSIC 


Rochester, N. Y., March 5.—Music supervisors, directors, 
composers and others connected with music instruction 
in the public schools of New York State, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, the New England States 
and the District of Columbia, as well as other points farther 
away, are assembled in Rochester for the seventh annual 

ssion of the Eastern Music Supervisor’s Conference which 
March 4 with registration and a meeting of the 


opened 


Executive Committee of which Russell Garger, New 
York State supervisor of music, is chairman. More than 
600 persons were registered on Tuesday evening. After 
registration those who desired went to the Eastman Thea 
ter, where they listened to the symphony orchestra, witnessed 
me act of an opera and saw the motion picture program. 


I'he most interesting event of the Wednesday program 
address by Dr, Livingston Farrand, president of 
University, at the afternoon session in the Hotel 
Seneca. Dr. Farrand stressed music as one of the most 
mportant items in the curriculum of all schools. Dr. 
Farrand was introduced by Superintendent of Schools Her- 
bert S. Weet, who formally opened the conference. Dr. 
Weet explained the important function of the Eastman 

of Music in Rochester and told of some of the work 
being accomplished in the institution. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE 


At 3:30 the delegates adjourned to the Eastman Theater, 
where they attended the Wednesday afternoon concert of 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, Albert Coates con- 
ducting. Wednesday evening a number of delegates also 
made it a point to be present at a brilliant Eastman Theater 
concert by Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company, who appeared with her own com- 
pany in concert and in the one-act opera, The Secret of 
Suzanne, 

The morning was devoted to inspection tours of a number 
of the city schools, where the visiting supervisors evidenced 
much interest in the work. At East High School, the 
school band, David Mattern conducting, played several selec- 
tions and the visitors reviewed the work of the voice training 
and project classes in music appreciation. The orchestra 
and school band gave rehearsals at Washington Junior 
High and the regular music classes were inspected. Re- 
hearsals of the band, orchestra and glee club featured the 
entertainment program put on for the visitors at Jefferson 
Junior High, while the Normal Training School presented 
an operetta. In addition to this, many of the city grammar 
schools were visited and the work ar ae music classes re- 
viewed. In the afternoon the four junior high schools 
united in an interesting musical program in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Seneca. Community singing was led by Richard 
Grant. 

In the evening the four junior high schools again offered 
varied programs in the Seneca ballroom, followed by an 
informal reception and dancing. The schools represented 
in the special programs were efferson, Madison, Monroe 
and Washington junior high schools. H. W. S. 








Interesting Concert at Cincinnati Conservatory 


At the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, of which Bertha 
Baur is the director, a program of unusual merit and of 
very pleasing qualities will be given this evening, March 
20. Katheryn Reece, the gifted pupil of John A. Hoff- 
mann, of the artist faculty, will give a song recital in cos- 
tume ‘and will be assisted by Evangeline Otto, cello pupil of 
Karl Kirksmith, with Mrs. Thomie Prewett Williams, of 
the faculty, Louise Damron, pupil of Frederick Shailer 
Evans, dean of the faculty, at the piano. 

Miss Reece has a soprano voice of remarkable beauty 
and bell-like clearness, which Cincinnati music lovers ac- 
claimed when she sang Juliet in Gounod’s opera, Romeo and 
Juliet, last year. Her interpretative powers are strongly 
marked and her charming personality adds much to whatever 
she sings, be it song or aria, 

The program follows: Chanson de Guillot-Martin (1525), 
arranged by Perilhou; Chanson 4 Danser (1613), arranged 
by Petilhou; Eighteenth Century Bergerettes—Jeune Fil- 
lette; Mantan, dites-moi; ‘Non, je n’irai plus au bois—Weck- 
erlin; Miss Reece. Romance san Paroles, van Goéns; Chan- 
son Villagoise, Popper; Miss Otto. Little Star So Bright, 


Moussorgsky; The Snowdrop, Gretchaninoff; On the 
Steppes, Moussorgsky; Night, Rachmaninoff; All the 
Bells, the Little Bells, Bagrinofsk; Miss Reece. Gavotte, 


Evening Star (Tannhauser), Wagner; 
Minuetto, Becker; Miss Otto. recitative and aria—Ah, fors 
e lui (from Act I, La Traviata), Verdi, Miss Reece with 
incidental tenor solo by Harry Nolte. 


Lee; Song to the 


March 20, 1924 





| WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 


have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and i the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 


demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this de ent is run 

for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, nro that, after the review constitutes 
but the persona opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Isiah Seligman, Pianist, February 18 


Tribune Sun 
A competent technic. A young pianist made his offi- 
i cial debut . . with something 
more than the number of wron 
notes than are justified on suc 
an_ occasion. 

If their interpretation had been 
nearer the actual score and less 
carefree in individual sentiment, 
the result might not have been 
more successful with the audi- 
ence; but it would undoubtedly 
have been more artistic. 


Barbara Kemp, in Mona Lisa, February 18 


Post 
In particular, one wonders why 
Mme. Kemp does not have a fa- 
cial make-up more like the famous 
picture. 


imes 
In full a of his technic. 


Mr. Seligman Teslaves a pian- 
istic art a above the 
average... ., played intelli- 
gently and i With a sound 
musical foundation, 


. Mail 
‘The remarkable fidelity of Mme. 
Kemp's make-up to Leonardo’s 
painting is only the cepiaaing of 
an impersonation . . . one of the 
most startlingly vital that New 
York has ever witnessed in opera. 
Tribune 
Mme. Kemp, as before, achieved 
a notable likeness to the Da Vinci 


picture. 
Abraham Sopkin, Violinist, February 20 


Mail 
He is the sort of player who is 
always tense and forceful, never 
restful, 


Sun 
. . A style which made the 
most of a sense of repose. 


Maurice Brown, Cellist, ear 21 


Mail rnal 
He played his notes accurately. aitie tone Psd forth largely, 
a 


it on many unjustified notes. 


Kingston Likes Annie Louise David’s Playing 


Following Annie Louise David’s appearance in Kingston, 
N. Y., on February 13, the Daily Freeman commented in 
part as follows: “Miss David is so charming in her per- 
sonality and presents such a fascinating picture as she 
plays her beautiful harp in addition to her masterly hand- 
ling of her chosen instrument, that she always receives an 
ovation, as she did Wednesday evening. ... Every harp 
number played by Miss David was a musical classic.” 


Lenska Scores as Brangane 


A cable from Berlin, received at the M. H. Hanson office, 
stated briefly that Augusta Lenska’s first apperance at the 
State Opera as Brangane (Tristan and Isolde) was an out- 
standing success. 








Do You Study Singing ? 
Are You Making Progress? 
lf Not, Why? 


Read—“Tus Secests or Svencarr” 


And You'll Find Out. 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 


By J. H. Duval 
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WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Mantfacturers of the 








Facory and O6ces Winth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 
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STEINWAY] | filitsonS Hamlin 
PIANOS “THE STRADIVARIUS 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 







The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 










Warereems: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
* ) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 





Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, $18 Fifth Avenue 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 



























The The Celco Reproducing Medium 


in the 


Ee A. B. Chase 


Established 1875 


Reproducing Medium Emerson Lindeman C& Sons 
Established 1849 Established 1836 

















United Piano Corporation - - - - - - Norwalk, Ohio 



































me PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 
New York, June 19th, 191 
Name QO mer The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
a € New York City. 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; REP IL 
a synonvm for artistic excellence. New Fat: _sertalety to be congratulated on your 
‘ splendic achievement in the produc tion of the 
For fifty years the Sohmer family yc negee Mpa eal consider one ba the finest players 
have been making Sohmer pianos. son, 0 "unauestinably rupervor, that ‘can Tendlly 
To make the most artistic piano pe nine Si y the Autopiano leads in the player 
° 4 Sincerely, 
possible has been the one aim, and 





its accomplishment is evidenced by Za 2 
the fact that: : 
There are more Sohmers in use tn the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 


























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





MUSICAL@URIER 


Weekly Review o me Worlds Music 





CARL FRIEDBERG 
PIANIST 


Who will return to America for another tour next season, his first appearance being at the 
Berkshire Festival in September. 








